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A FOOTNOTE. 


BY POUSSE 


‘On Younghusband’s Exped- 
ition to Lhasa several books 
have been written. They were 
written in an era when authors 
were expected to be highbrows ; 
and, if they possessed learning, 
that learning was expected of 
them in print, because it was 
print. A quarter of a century 
later, it is now possible to try 
to tell the story from the human 
angle, in the minor details of 
how the plus-or-minus man, 
the born-to-blush-unseen walla, 
may take a small part in big 
events and may find amuse- 
ment in the telling of the little 
things ; of how the daily dinner 
was got (or failed in the getting), 
and the night’s rest came (or 
didn’t), and of how it feels to 
go three months without chang- 
ing a pair of socks. A foot- 
note, in fact, to the bigger 
events which writers record for 
subsequent historians, events 
through which they would have 
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the normal man stride in seven- 
league boots, his head in the 
clouds, and flicking the heads off 
the dandelions (bowing low as 
he passes) with a field-marshal’s 
baton. Whereas, in very truth, 
the same man tramps slowly 
and in great discomfort, his 
mind fixed on selfish trifles, and, 
without remission or intermis- 
sion, most damnably and ex- 
ceptionally cold. 

The main political and mili- 
tary events, therefore, have, of 
set purpose, been avoided. 
These will be found in the 
books; but here very little 
of battles or treaties. The 
réle of the historian will there- 
fore lapse into that of the 
gamin, the under-oaf, whom we 
meet as a human document in 
Chaucer, but who has been all 
too lacking in the chronicles 
since his day ; and if the below- 
stairs style of treating the 
matter should strike an incon- 
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gruous note, be sure that the 
en bas, from cook to tweenie, 
is every bit as necessary to 
the structural cosmos of the 
tale as are the strategists and 
treaty-makers en haut. 

The unhalting success of the 
biggest shot in the dark, of our 
frontier history, I ascribe to 
the personality of one man. 
This man shared every littlest 
part of it with the least and 
lowest of us; one man bore 
the dirt and cold and dinginess 
with less complaint than any of 
us; one man took a8 many 
personal, and ten times a8 many 
moral, risks. One man, short, 
sturdy, and silent; not the 
strong silent man of fiction who 
is generally silent in that he has 
nothing to say, but a man 
silent from experience and from 
an almost intuitive love of the 
waste places of the world. A 
man who, unassuming and 
courteous, had tasted adven- 
ture in wide variety; who, 
ragged and trail-worn, hungry, 
thirsty, and begrimed, could 
view with joy a world of big 
deserts, hard living, and con- 
tinual danger; a world com- 
posed of a tawny-yellow plain 
supporting on its uninterrupted 
rim an immeasurable blue vault, 
and nothing in between but a 


The books which we have 
noted are all worth the reading. 
Since we have read them—and 
most of us have—there remains 
only to give a short summary 
of those aspects which, in the 
broad, have been explained by 


line of plodding camels, a fey 
silent camel-men, and a white 
man walking ahead across the 
endless wastes of the Gobj 
Desert ; @ world of snow and 
ice and avalanche, with a few 
stout hillmen for companions, 
whose stiff courage needed just 
his added courage to induce 
them to venture, with him, 
the nightmare crossing of the 
Mustagh Pass; a world 
of chattering diplomats and 
schemers; a world of quiet 
peace inserted, at rare intervals, 
into the framework of great 
adventures. No world of them 
all but found him kindly of 
nature, forceful of character, 
direct and simple of purpose. 
A silent man. His head a 
little bent, his eyes a little 
sunken under beetling brows; 
and the faintest, slightest lilt 
in his walk as of one who knew 
the world ungarnished, and all 
the simple straightforward men 
who used that world—and loved 
it all. 

If this footnote to a great 
adventure—which was Young- 
husband’s own adventure—fails 
to show his wise directing hand 
in every little part of it, and 
the spirit of the man which 
inspired us all, then will it 
indeed have failed. 


all, and are therefore common 
ground. 

In 1903 Lord Ourzon, Vice 
roy, was confronted with 4 
situation critical to one # 
whom the safeguarding of India 
by the inviolability of be 
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frontiers, and a strenuous anti- 
pathy to the Russ wherever 
found, were very stuff 0’ con- 
science. Briefly, Russia was 
trying to gain a protectorate 
over that mistily unknown and 
obstinately medisval land of 
Tibet, whose steady exclusive- 
ness had formed the principal 
safeguard of India’s northern 
frontiers; while Tibet, like a 
seraggy elderly virgin, was be- 
ginning to simper in return. 
Within a very short space of 
time the Government at home— 
not yet undermined by hostile 
demagogues—had given per- 
mission that the matter might 
be undertaken ; and Lord Cur- 
zon had sent for the one man 
whose past record and abiding 
steadfastness of character war- 
ranted his being chosen for a 
task the difficulties of which 
none could gauge, since they 
were unknown. 

The diplomatic aim was clear, 
that of obtaining an uncon- 
ditional surrender from a 
Government composed of ob- 
stinate monks who had joined 
hands with our enemy. That 
the surrender could be brought 
about only by military force 


nobody, least of all the leader 


of the expedition, doubted for 
@ moment; our history of 
unsuccess in verbal dealings 
with these people was notorious. 
Yet, for very fairness’ sake, 
some such attempt at achieve- 
Ment by reasoning had to be 
Made; firmness, fairness, un- 
Tuffled temper; but, in the 
last resort, force; for such 
& singular attempt, had it 
failed, would have damaged for 
& generation our prestige on 
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the principal frontier of the 
Empire. 

But here all clearness stopped 
dead. The land itself was a 
mystery. What little informa- 
tion existed about it had been 
gathered by a few daring men, 
mostly native, who, at long 
intervals, had crept into the 
country at considerable risk and 
had, not invariably, emerged, 
bringing news. Few, perhaps 
half a dozen in all the records, 
had penetrated to Lhasa itself. 
The movements of all had been 
confined to the narrow path 
which carried the exiguous 
single-file trade of the land; 
their view bounded by what 
they could see from the track ; 
their living limited to the 
capacity of the evening cara- 
vanserai; their information 
gathered by chance remarks at 
long intervals, lest suspicion be 
aroused; their very results 
verbal and memorised, where 
written records might well have 
been a death-warrant. The 
sum-total of it all, expressed 
and implied, would hardly have 
carried a platoon from India to 
Lhasa. 

In every instance the traveller 
had tacked himself on to a 
small caravan, such caravans 
as could find shelter and feeding 
at the posts dotted at long 
intervals along the mule-route. 
No caravan might exceed a 
certain small number of beasts, 
since everything in excess of 
that would certainly starve. 
For here was a land of empti- 
ness; @ cold desert, with a few 
oases supporting a scanty popu- 
lation; too high, except in a 
few spots, to produce the means 

















of feeding man; too cold for a 
blade of wild grass ; too barren 
to support even a raven to peck 
at the frozen corpse by the way- 
side. In such a land an invading 
force might exhaust its resources 
and starve in a week. Every- 
thing would have to be carried. 

Here it is that the ragtag 
and bobtail—to wit, we of the 
minor military responsibilities 
—find our interest in the matter 
taking shape; for it is just this 
matter of carrying, of trans- 
port, which is the first pre- 
occupation of any man or body 
of men advancing into the un- 
known. The problem, subject 
to the wise decisions of our 
leaders, was present to one and 
all of us throughout the ex- 
pedition, and never once did 
the situation ease itself. Never 
once could we, or would we, 
have taken the thing lightly, 
for on it depended not only 
our creature comforts but our 
lives, no less. I put it, there- 
fore, in the forefront of our 
personal preoccupations. 

The difficulty of advancing 
into a desert on one’s own 
carrying power resolves itself 
into this—not only has the 
load to be carried, but the 
carrier has to be supplied with 
the energy wherewith to carry. 
Put at its maximum, if a mule, 
carrying 160 Ib., be asked to 
carry his own food alone with 
nothing else useful to an'ex- 
pedition added, and if the mule 
eats ten pounds a day, you may 
march him for sixteen days 
into the wilderness. There you 
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will stop; and, failing food, 
the mule will lie down and dig; 
and there you are. Similarly, 
you may take him eight days’ 
march into the desert, and 
straightway come eight marches 
back again to your base, arriy- 
ing just in time to draw you 
to - morrow’s rations. Either 
way, you will make no pro- 
gress; and when it is con- 
sidered that, on an expedition- 
ary basis, the mule’s food may 
only be 15 per cent of his 
own load of mixed necessities 
for his masters, it is clear that, 
failing some novel solution, 
your beast of burden will get 
you only two and a half days 
forward on your journey. 

The solution lay, imprimis, 
in finding some animal which 
would work but not eat, or 
in so multiplying its carrying 
power that the consumption 
would be negligible. In the 
light of zoology, as then known, 
the former seemed out of the 
question; in the latter case, 
wheeled transport seemed indi- 
cated, since a beast will, on 
good surfaces, drag three times 
what he can carry. Those of 
us who, when the expedition 
was in its infancy, sat at the 
base and gazed across the Dar- 
jeeling foothills at the towering 
walls of the greatest ice and 
rock barrier on this earth, may 
well have smiled at the notion 
of wheels. 

As Kipling told his audience 
at the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in 1914,1 where men’s 
minds work on the strain of @ 





1 See ‘A Book of Words,’ p. 99. 
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lem, the solution often pre- 
sents itself to them in the form 
of a diagram. Words, orders, 
descriptions fail; but a stump 
of pencil and the back of an 
envelope sometimes provide the 
key. So here. And the dia- 
gram was thus :— 


r 
~~ 











Let ABC be a right-angled 
triangle, with the right angle 
at A. 


Let AC be the distance to be 
advanced. 

Now if AB be subdivided 
into equal divisions, each of 
which represents the carrying 
power which will suffice to 
advance a force one division, 
&day’s march, along the line 
AQ, and if from these points 
on AB lines parallel to BO be 
drawn to intersect with AC, 
it follows that by lengthening 
AB indefinitely beyond B (say 
to B’), AC can be made as 

a8 you wish (as at 0’). 
In other words, that by using 
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unlimited transport at the out- 
set, you can get as far as you 
require. Further, ex hypothesi, 
the value of the angle ABC 
represents the diminution of 
carrying power due to the 
transport eating a portion of 
its own load ; since, were there 
no diminution, AC and BO 
would be parallel, or would 
coincide, and there would then 
be neither problem nor ‘ triangle 
of problem ’ representing it. 

True, O king. That would 
work very well if the force 
could march on one_ broad 
straight front, over flat country 
with no obstacles. But here 
we had a force, till the open 
plains were reached, advancing 
on the narrowest known front, 
that of one man; in fact, in 
single file. Transport, at the 
outset, could therefore not be 
unlimited, for the length of a 
line of transport is governed 
by the length of the day’s 
march, the reductio ad absur- 
dum being reached where the 
head of the column has reached 
its evening halting-place before 
the tail of its transport has 
left the last camping-ground, 
the route in between being 
thereupon packed with laden 
mules in single file. 

AB and AC therefore ac- 
quired a limit in terms of one 
day’s march; and, though the 
knowledge of the value of the 
angle ABC as a ‘ coefficient of 
evaporation ’ was valuable, the 
problem was still far from 
solved. 

Thereupon, after much cogi- 
tation and even more argu- 
ment, the Bright Idea was 
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born. Such ideas are not born, 
Minerva-like and fully armed, 
from the brain of one Olympian, 
but are usually the result of 
suggestions and siftings in the 
‘Portugee parliament’ into 
which, in the end, technical 
discussions among a group of 
soldiers resolve themselves. 
“* Look here, laddo, why can’t 
we...” or, “I say, won’t this 
do...” So with the Bright 
Idea. In its ultimate shape it 
resolved itself into the fact 
that if a big convoy of food, 
with just sufficient men to 
guard it, were rushed into the 
country and the mules imme- 
diately brought out again, the 
food would remain while the 
bugbear of hungry mules to 
diminish it would cease to 
affect the problem. In other 
words, the idea evolved was 
the Theory of Advanced Depots. 
By this theory, it was possible 
to place a small force inside 
the first limits of Tibet and 
then, by a ‘tip and run’ pro- 
cess of sending in large convoys 
of necessaries whose mules forth- 
with retreated to pick up fur- 
ther loads next day, to pile up 
sufficient rations for man and 
beast to make a big accumula- 
tion. When the accumulation 
had grown sufficiently large, it 
would then be possible to bring 
up the wasteful mules, base 
them on the new dump, and 
let them live on it while the 
force made another bound for- 
ward, the whole process being 
repeated ad infinitum, or till 
finality had been reached in 
our argument with the Tibetans. 

The ‘triangle’ thereupon 
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once more came into operation, 
since a series of such ‘ bounds’ 
forward would be represented 
by a@ series of triangles, each 
resting on the apex of the last, 
the hope and determination 
being that the apex of the final 
triangle would coincide with 
Lhasa or some such other point 
where the Tibetans would col- 
lapse. 

How far this anticipation 
was from realisation will sub- 
sequently be seen. 

One last factor limiting the 
solution to advances ‘by 
bounds,’ and preventing move- 
ment from several bases in 
India to converge on Tibet, 
thereby multiplying the avenues 
of supply, was the fact that, 
five marches from the base, 
the single-file track traversed 
the one single narrow pass 
which, in full view of Kanchen- 
junga and close to Everest, 
crosses the backbone of the 
Himalaya at a point higher 
than the highest point of Eu- 
rope. The Jelap La Pass. Over 
this wicked obstacle every atom 
of gear larger than the load 
of one side of a mule which 
was required by the expedition 
had to be man-handled in such 
subdivisions as would make it 
seizable and carryable by 
coolies ; for a mule will carry, 
and will barge ahead over bad 
obstacles, but he is at a 1os8 
when it comes to wriggling; 
humouring, and generally per- 
suading an awkward load over 
@ nearly unclimbable bit of 
ground. This bottle-neck neat 
the very outset of the problem 
at one time bade fair to para 
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the whole solution, since, 
from the fact that it 
constricted what should have 
peen the smooth flow of sup- 
plies, it had also to be kept 
open, and used, in weather 
ranging from calm though frozen 
sunshine to the bitterest bliz- 
gard. Had the bottle-neck ever 


closed, the expedition would 


inevitably have been strangled. 


The mule was our unit of 
calculation, and well it was for 
us that he was so. For, in 
any circumstances, in any 
weather, in any temperature, 
even when the mercury in the 
bulb got sulky and refused to 
register, the mule played the 
game. It might have been 
thought that such an exped- 
ition would be murderously 
wasteful in animals; but the 
mule, whether starved, up to 
his ears in a snowdrift, or, as 
once happened, up to his neck 
for twelve hours in a frozen 
lake into which he had pitched 
from an overhanging height, 
the ice making him a collar— 
worked, overworked, rested, 
and overworked again, — the 
mule came out of it with col- 
ours (and heels) flying. In 
some queer way known only 
to mules, they, going into the 
country normally fine-drawn, 
tame out of it romping fat ! 

He is a mass of contra- 
dictions, is the mule; plus 
where every other beast is 
minus, and negative where the 
rest of creation is positive. So 
it is hardly to be wondered at 
that, at the end, the officers of 
the many mule-corps on the 
expedition were able to report 
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that their casualties, after a 
year on the roof of the world, 
were actually less than those 
of an ordinary twelvemonth in 
cantonments. 

In common with all other 
frontier officers, past and pres- 
ent, this scribe rises from his 
chair, closes his heels, and 
solemnly takes off his hat to the 
mule. Rough, ill-tempered, and 
unnecessarily handy with teeth 
and heels, the ‘ khachhar’ of 
the supply and transport is a 
sahib; one whom you may 
fittingly ask to dine at the mess 
on guest-nights, propose for 
membership of your club, or 
introduce to your wife and 
daughters. 

There was, at first sight, 
nothing in the land itself which 
would lighten our transport 
difficulties. With the exception 
of a few scattered oases which 
supported a population incom- 
mensurate with the vastness of 
the land, and disproportionately 
large colonies of monks, the 
country was empty. Smooth 
your hand along the table. 
Bare. Just like that. From 
such @ population, deliberately 
limiting itself by polyandry to 
the margin of what the soil 
would produce, little surplus 
could be hoped. Yet one thing 
it had which, for a_ time, 
seemed as if it would solve our 
transport problem; an un- 
couth beast of burden which, 
in some primeval fashion, 
seemed to be able to pick up 
@ living off the bitter barrens 
across which we were slowly 
advancing. Watch it for an 
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hour, when turned loose to 
* graze.’ At the end of the time 
you would swear a solemn oath 
that its diet was stones and 
shingle. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to be able to dig up with 
its great fore-feet a subsoil saxi- 
frage moss of sorts, a thing 
which must be almost chemi- 
cally concentrated nourishment 
to support such a vast and hairy 
bulk. 

Yaks. 

Great, ponderous, slow-mov- 
ing beasts, proof against cold 
and wind, carrying dependent 
from their underparts a great 
sagging mass of tangled woolly 
hair wherein stones, bits of 
straw and stick and, you 
would say, even birds’ nests, 
had there been birds, combined 
to form a swinging mattress 
whereon the beast subsided to 
sleep; head and horns carried 
low, tail vast and bushy, the 
wool of which, alone, would 
have been enough to stuff three 
pillows; and, between the two, a 
mass of disgruntled depression. 

With vast internal rumblings, 
glowering eyes half-closed and 
expressionless, and an inveter- 
ate habit of grinding his teeth 
while he rolled along at a 
reluctant one and a half miles 
an hour, the yak nursed that 
hidden and groundless grievance 
against all mankind, and every- 
thing in general, which was 
such @ puzzle to us to the very 
end. This self-absorbed yak 
pessimism was our greatest 
asset in dealing with the beast. 
Had it permitted the co-exis- 
tence of nerves, of shyings, 
buttings, and other caracolings, 


we should have been hard put 
to it indeed in a land the 
altitude of which made a 
dropped load a labour for three 
panting men to readjust, and 
where the chasing of a runaway 
animal would have been clean 
out of the question. The infee- 
tious depression to be got from 
half an hour of his company 
was enough to make you go out 
and howl at the moon. Rarely 
does a scientific label reflect a 
human attribute; but in Bos 
grunniens we have not only a 
pointedly true but an inevitable 
name for the grousing ox. 

Deep though the gloom was 
which surrounded him, he came 
as @ ray of sunshine to ws. 
Here, at last, was the zoological 
contradiction in terms, the beast 
which would live, work, and 
apparently eat nothing; the 
beast which would carry a load 
without eating it. By some 
means known only to the or- 
ganiser of our Transport De 
partment, they were collected 
in droves which at one time 
touched the two thousand 
mark ; and though they worked 
with unconquerable reluctance, 
moved slowly, and could never 
be cured of the habit of lying 
down and dying, they lightened 
our transport problem at a 
time when the difficulty seemed 
insurmountable. 

Indeed, at one time they 
bade fair to do more. The 
Himalayan barrier once crossed, 
and the wide plateaux across 
which we moved stretching 
apparently steadily before us, it 
was not long before half 4 
dozen of us were thinking out 
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the possibility of wheeled trans- 
port. None was there, of 
course, in a land which had not 
a wheel, except a prayer-wheel, 
within its borders. But could 
it be got? Up from India 
presently came some dozens of 
the light two-wheeled ekka of 
the Punjab. These, dismantled, 
and man-handled piecemeal 
across the passes, were put 
together on the plains. 

From this emerged the Joke. 
The depression of the grunting 
ox simply invited leg-pulling. 
We would harness him to the 
ekka, and he should add to his 
already superlative value by 
pulling three times what he 
could carry. It was this scribe’s 
privilege to attend at the first 
séance when, the harness hav- 
ing been thought out, made, and 
put together, it was intended 
to introduce the furry slumber- 
ing volcano to the strange 
wheeled thing. No Buffalo 
Bill’s Show ever provided more 
thrilling anticipation and pre- 
paration. A white officer volun- 
teered to be the first to harness 
the brute. Surprise was great 
when the yak made no demur 
whatever; indeed, come to 
think of it, you would hardly 
expect a beast with an almost 
bullet-proof coat to be seriously 
tickled by breastband, crupper, 
and traces. We led him slowly 
up to the ekka;. with infinite 
precautions we lowered the 
shafts on to his flanks; quickly, 
but very gingerly, we made 
fast the girth and hitched the 
traces; and, finally, jumped 
clear in expectation of the 
absolutely inevitable explosion. 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCOCLX. 
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Nothing happened. 

Dead silence ! 

Here were we, literally 
making history in harnessing a 
bit of the Ice Age to the 
works of the twentieth century, 
and the extraordinary animal 
refused even to acknowledge an 
event with the importance of 
which bloodshed would have 
been quite in keeping. 

Grunch ... Grunch ... he 
nursed his grievance. 

Long silence. ' 

“At least he'll wake up 
when he begins to draw the 
thing, and it rattles? ” 

Not a bit. He, and, later, a 
dozen others like him, allowed 
themselves to be _ perfectly 
peaceably harnessed and led, 
seeming, if anything, to like it. 

All that the achievement 
implied was not immediately 
realised—the transport of six 
maunds where two, only, had 
been possible. But as soon as 
realised it was wired off to the 
Chief Transport Officer, and a 
large order for more ekkas was 
at once sent down to India. 

To our lasting regret, by the 
time these had been obtained, 
trained to the base, dis- 
membered and lugged labori- 
ously over the passes, the 
expedition was too far forward 
to benefit by them. One im- 
agined, to the end, a well- 
drilled line abreast. of grun- 
tulous bovines advancing slowly 
across the Plain of the Holy of 
Holies, and the immediate col- 
lapse of the obstinate mystics 
with whom we had come to 
treat. Boadicea’s chariots. . . 
Hannibal’s elephants. ... One 
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of the romances of military 


history was, in the end, still- 
born. 
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By mule, by yak, by coolie, 
and, sparsely, by ekka, the 
column moved forward. Dooms 
slow. 


Il. 


Throughout every problem, 
hitch, and solution, we had the 
wise and steady guidance of our 
leader. 

He shared our daily life, 
subject always to the fact that 
he would interfere with no man’s 
task when once the task had 
been set; nobody knew better 
than he that the one way to 
make a man trustworthy is to 
trust him. But, the day’s 
work over, somewhere before 
dinner-time any one of the 
several mess-tents of the various 
units would fill up with a 
heterogeneous collection of 
soldiers, transport officers, in- 
terpreters, journalists, anti- 
quarians, sappers of the survey, 
the omnium gatherum of an 
expedition which brought the 
most divergent types into com- 
mon concord, and drove them 
to a ‘ gin-crawl ’ in one another’s 
messes. Or rather was it a 
‘rum-crawl’; few private mess- 
stores were there, on which to 
mix our drinks, and rum was a 
commissariat issue. 

Then, through our blue fog 
of tobacco and a smell like 
the inside of a methylated spirit 
can, would peer a bearded face, 
and the sturdy, solemn figure 
of Younghusband would loom 
into the lantern light. A dozen 
would get up to offer him their 
camp-chairs, as he asked, ‘‘ May 


I come in?” and closed the 
tent-flap quickly behind him 
to keep out the bitter cold. 
The kindly brown eyes under 
the bushy eyebrows would put 
at his ease the most self-con- 
scious subaltern among us; 
eyes that bent with a very 
human appreciation to the 
warm brown stuff handed to 
him in an enamel mug. One 
can still remember the charac- 
teristic push forward of the 
wide firm underlip, which gath- 
ered in a mouthful of walrusy 
moustache whereto a few drops 
had adhered. 

But even he could not help 
us—unless by sharing with us 
—what I was going to call our 
next problem ; hardly our next, 
in that it was with us from the 
outset and never abated. The 
cold. 

The bitter and penetrating 
cold, still and sterile by night, 
rising to the incessant grit- 
laden gales of icy wind which 
blew with devastating venom 
from the north from nine in 
the morning to sunset—day in, 
day out, without intermission 
—was with us always; but, 
after they first gasp of surprise 
at what an almost lunar cold 
could be, comment on it ceased. 
To hear “ Brr-rr-r, isn’t it 


cold !”? marked the tyro, just 
as, “Oh lord, isn’t it hot!” 
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labelled the griffin in the land 
whence we had come. The 
unalleviated misery of it was 
common to us all. Before 
creeping into the sleeping-bag 
and strapping the canvas cover 
of the valise over the whole, 
we put extra clothing on to 
our already thick day-wear. 
The sleeper lay on his back, 
since a sideways turn would 
open @ leak of air into the bag. 
When he awoke in the morning, 
just below his chin there would 
be a small white pyramid on 
the valise cover where his 
breath, freezing an inch from 
his lips, had fallen in light snow 
during the night. If his ser- 
vant had the energy to bring 
a cupful of boiling hot tea at 
dawn, and put it down by the 
pillow, quick must be the sahib 
to unravel himself and reach 
for it, for in a moment it was 
tepid, and in a minute the cup 
would have frozen to the saucer. 

Rifle oil froze, and the me- 
chanism had to be bright pol- 
ished to prevent it from jam- 
ming solid. The jackets of 
the machine-guns held a mix- 
ture of rum and water, lest they 
should emulate a bursting 
water-pipe. Boots, whether on 
the feet or off, were taken to 
bed with the owner, otherwise 
he would never have been able 
to get them on again. The 
Frozen Waterfall at Dotha was 
one of the sights of the expedi- 
tion, a straight column of ice 
one hundred and fifty feet high 
and twenty-five feet thick, 
formed by layer after layer 
of water coagulating as it 
dribbled over the edge and 
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freezing solid ere it reached the 
bottom—a sheer tower of irides- 
cent beauty weighing an in- 
calculable number of tons—the 
father of all icicles. Our 
troubles from the cold were 
the commonplaces of daily and 
nightly life, and barely men- 
tioned; tales on the subject 
got poor hearing unless, on 
rare occasions, they had a 
lighter aspect, as, for instance, 
that of an officer who came up 
later. The first night over the 
pass, lacking counsel, he put 
his teeth into a tumbler of 
water. In the morning he 
reached for the tumbler and 
found it frozen solid, his den- 
tures in the midst like a quail 
in aspic. He had to go to the 
cookhouse to thaw them out, 
or there would have been no 
breakfast for him. 

Why to the cookhouse ? 
With pain and trouble, enough 
fuel was brought up for cooking 
purposes, and every pound hus- 
banded where it weighed as 
much, and took as much trans- 
port, as the food it cooked. 
From first to last we were 
dependent for warmth on the 
natural heat of our bodies ; 
had a camp-fire even once been 
lit, it would have aroused as 
instant a protest as would the 
sight of a man lighting his pipe 
with a five-pound note. Even 
then the fuel ration had to be 
doubled; water, at 15,000 feet, 
boils at 180° Fahrenheit, and 
the boiling process has to be 
long to break down the fibres 
of what is cooked. At some of 
the greater altitudes it is pos- 
sible to put a hand into a kettle 
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freshly boiled for tea, and suffer 
no more than discomfort. 

In that first winter—indeed, 
throughout the expedition ex- 
cept during the two months 
of summer—personal cleanli- 
ness went by default. Had 
there been fuel to spare for hot 
water, the bath would have 
suffered the same fate as that 
of the teacup. There was no 
shaving, and a most atrocious 
beard disguised everybody. A 
change of underclothing became 
a risky adventure, rarely to 
be indulged in; and since 
going to bed involved only the 
addition of more clothing to 
that of the day, the matter 
was steadily overlooked. The 
writer remembers two pairs of 
thick socks, pulled one on top 
of the other at the beginning 
of November, the start, and 
removed on Leap Year’s Day. 
The legs and feet were normal, 
but the soles had been com- 
pacted into a kind of hard felt 
which resisted separation and, 
force being used, snapped like 
a biscuit. 

Did you know that though 
snakes shed their skin all of 
@ piece, the human animal, 
apparently lazier, sheds his bit 
by bit? It was certainly news 
to us. But one memorable day, 
when the bitter wind dropped 
for once to a blessed peace, 
and the mercury awoke, 
stretched, and turned over in 
its bulb preparatory to another 
long sleep, several of us took 
our courage in both hands, 
crawled into bed, and changed ! 
Arriving subsequently in the 
mess, and rather vainglorious 
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—as men may be who have 
overcome the weaknesses of 
the flesh,—we compared notes, 
and decided that what our 
skins really needed was not 
@ bath at all, but a good stiff 
clothes-brush. ‘ Furfuraceous 
desquamation,” the  still-in- 
statu-quo doctor muttered into 
his fur-lined beard; “ you fel- 
lows are in the last and most 
infectious stage of scarlet fever. 
That’s what’s the matter with 
you. I'll have to see about it. 
Damned lepers.” 

We ought to have been the 
worse for this condition of 
non-changing. But we were 
not. For, somehow, the imagi- 
nation saw the lesser com- 
panions of the human race— 
whether visible to the naked 
eye or under the microscope— 
advancing up the Himalayan 
wall, and, at somewhere about 
the snow-line which we had 
long overpassed, waving help- 
less antennsz, shaking sorrowful 
and chitinous heads, and turn- 
ing back home again. 

The air was so sterile that 
even an exposed film would 
keep, without deterioration, for 
months before being developed. 
Skins of dead beasts never 
went bad, but dried to parch- 
ment. Commissariat losses— 
by marching mules nibbling 
the compacted rectangular 
blocks of compressed fodder 
on one another’s backs into 
octahedrons, dodecahedrons, 
and other multilateral and poly- 
angular travesties of the original 
load—were severe; but losses 
from deterioration, that un- 
failing stand-by of the babu 
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who has inaccurate accounts 
to square, simply never oc- 
curred. 

The sorry human débris of 
our first battlefields, left per- 
force unburied on frozen shingle 
on which no pick-axe could 
make an impression, were there 
months later when we passed 
on our way home. Fingers 
shrivelled, lips retracted from 
white teeth, but otherwise nor- 
mal human beings—asleep. 

Define it? Would it be too 
ambitious, or too incredible, 
were one to say that for a year 
we lived in an air that was 
literally aseptic ? 


Every atom of this discom- 
fort was our leader’s as much 
as our own. Was he back at 
the base, or even on the inner 
Himalayan slope where some 
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fuel, at least, survived? Not 
he. Right at the top of the 
line, where discomforts were 
worst and dangers afterwards 
thickest, he sat with an _ in- 
adequate escort and gave his 
henchmen leave (as they also 
had the liking) to build up the 
show behind him till all might 
move forward again. He never 
hurried nor worried us, even 
though the advanced bases, 
the accumulations for the for- 
ward bounds, moved slowly 
and more slowly, for by now 
it was obvious that the ex- 
pedition would be opposed, 
and something more than a 
ration-guard at the head of 
the line became necessary. The 
foremost body grew into an 
armed camp which ate up the 
stuff almost as fast as it ac- 
cumulated. 


Ii. 


And here we come to our 
next preoccupation—the Tibe- 
tans, who, from this time on- 
wards, rather took charge of 
the stage, and relegated our 
other worries to a running 
accompaniment. 

Three months had passed in 
making the ‘bounds’ which 
brought us to the point of 
active opposition. Younghus- 
band’s diplomacy, always ready 
to negotiate with the lamas if 
thereby he could obtain the 
irreducible minimum of the 
guarantees deemed necessary, 
was steadily met by “Shoo!” 
“Avaunt!” vade retro Sat- 
hanas, and other forms of 


monkish discouragement. which 
showed an increasing bitterness, 
and at last developed into 
threats. Nobody wished to 
fight if negotiation were pos- 


sible; but it soon became 
obvious that the Dalai Lama 
who ruled the land looked 
forward to our evacuation of 
southern Tibet as a matter of 
necessity, since it was never 
believed either that our supply 
arrangements were at the time 
sufficient, or that they would 
grow increasingly efficient. Pull 
devil, pull baker, we did it 
somehow ; and when once the 
stage of improvisation had 
passed and things moved 
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smoothly, however slowly, the 
opposition passed from voluble 
chatterings to a grim silence 
which covered many possibili- 
ties. Rumours reached us from 
time to time of armies about to 
descend on us, including such 
picturesque details as mailed 
horsemen who, unfortunately, 
never materialised. But it was 
not’ long before the lamas 
turned loose on us soggy great 
hordes of the stout fighting 
material of the country. These, 
though archaically armed, were 
no whit reluctant, and were a 
sufficiently tough proposition to 
a modern force fighting under 
compulsorily medisval condi- 
tions ;_ from first to last they 
never outnumbered us by less 
than seven or ten to one. 
They settled in a swarm at 
a@ point some seven miles in 
advance of where sat Young- 
husband cheek by jowl with 
our foremost outposts. With 
the Mongolian inborn faith in a 
wall, a faith dating from pre- 
historical times—whether the 
defence were across a valley, 
round a city, or about the 
fringes of an empire,—these 
Tibetans built them a wall 
where the open plain was nar- 
rowed by a large frozen lake 
and an outlying spur of one of 
the ranges. From the edge 
of the lake to the bottom of 
the cliff they built’ it, thus 
barring the track by which we 
would advance. Inveterate 
builders, as all Tibetans are, 
they ran it up in a night. It 
was their equivalent for ‘ full 
stop.’ No compromise. 
Reconnoitred, it was a wall 
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right enough; and the area 
beyond was a brown and buz- 
zing beehive. 

Next morning, very early, 
our leader was missing. Who 
were we to question his move- 
ments? He had probably 
ridden back, on one of his 
errands, down the line. But 
that evening the look-out 
sentry signalled back to us the 
approach of two horsemen from 
the direction of the Tibetans; 


-and, shortly afterwards, Young- 


husband rode in. He looked 
despondent, a little more silent 
than usual. Why? Because 
he, knowing in his bones that 
the archaic obstructionists 
should, in common fairness, be 
given the chance of avoiding 
Gurkha, Sikh, and Pathan, and 
the incredible effects of modern 
rapid fire—knowing, moreover, 
what can be done by one man 
armed with courtesy, tact, and 
a clear idea of what he wanted— 
had got up early that morning. 
Taking one orderly and no 
escort, he had ridden out to 
the Tibetan wall, had passed 
through into the camp and, 
neglecting the debased and 
impossible lamas, had asked 
for the biggest civil and military 
officials present. With these 
he had sat down to a day-long 
argument—an argument which, 
stripped of trimmings, resolved 
itself into a question of whether 
they, barring his way, should 
clear out, or whether he should 
pack up and go back to India. 

Neither side erred in courtesy 
or good manners. We may 
imagine Younghusband—as we 
saw him often afterwards— 
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well-versed in the punctilio of 
Mongolian debate, seated on a 
spread carpet facing the three 
big hats ; legs crossed, hands up 
sleeves, sliding and slipping 
along in the singsong monosyl- 
lables; each fresh sentence 
prefaced by the sizzling intake 
of breath through closed teeth, 
the hallmark of ceremony, and 
the slight bowing forward from 
the waist in rhythm with the 
points of his argument; the 
ss’ all most ceremoniously 
flattened to ‘z’s’; the right 
hand only removed from within 
the left sleeve to raise it, palm 
outwards, forefinger and thumb 
joined, and the least little side- 
to-side waggle of the finger-tips 
till, the point made, the hand 
slid back up the other sleeve 
and the body half-bowed again 
from the waist; the little up- 
lift of the bushy eyebrows, and 
the flattening of the deep rift 
between the two, big, brown 
spaniel-eyes ; the halt on the 
rising voice, and the silence 
which marked the close of one 
more period in his argument. 

Then the patience — the 
‘Za-l6’ interjection at the 
proper places and the slight 
bow, as each of the points in 
the opposing argument was 
made. 

Hour after hour, without a 
mistake, holding tenaciously 
and single-handed to a single 
purpose, and never once erring 
in the bienséance of oriental 
good manners ; hour after hour, 
point and counter-point, each 
driving the other into a corner 
whence each in turn cleverly 
escaped and started the inter- 
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minable round once more; no 
point of ceremony omitted, even 
though his legs must have 
passed from pins and needles 
to numbness and on to an 
almost complete absence of 
feeling; even though hour. by 
hour his hunger must have 
grown ravenous, and he touched 
nothing ; even though his very 
life hung, as it must have hung 
in that campful of puzzled 
hostility, hour after hour by a 
single steadily fraying thread. 

So might Kublai Khan, so 
might the Khan’s remotest 
ancestor, have held converse 
with ambassadors. 

In word, in voice, manner 
and gesture, in play of features 
and in the instinctive tact of 
generations of good blood 
behind him, he, sitting alone on 
the roof of the world, must 
have come very near to con- 
vincing the medisvalism which 
faced him. 

Absolutely fruitless. Non 
possumus, without any modi- 
fication. 

Be sure that when at last he 
failed, as fail he did, no other 
Englishman could have come 
so close to success. 

At the end, the three big 
hats—standing most mannerly 
at bridle and stirrup—assisted 
him on to his horse. He rode 
silently out of the camp. Last 
and least little touch of cere- 
mony, till he was well out. of 
sight of the wall he forbore to 
turn up his coat-collar against 
the bitter wind. 

And now do you understand 
me when I say that that man’s 
smallest wish, unexpressed or 
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half-divined, was both law and 
stimulus to the least of us ? 
The man is still alive? Bad 
taste, this way of speaking of 
him? Point-blank, I refuse 
to admit it. In these days, 
when organised societies exist 
for the glorification of the 
living, when politicians publish 
their autobiographies, and when 
self-made magnatvs preview and 
annotate advance copies of ‘ in- 
terviews’ with them written 
for the Stunt Press—are we to 
refuse to the most unpretentious 
of men, happily still with us, 
a little of what a whole pro- 
vince once gave to John Nichol- 
son? I, who write this, can 
remember the very way in 
which he held his reins bunched 
in his left hand, and the fact 
that his right hand was in his 
coat-pocket as he, coming in 
quietly by the back way, rode 
into camp that evening. And 
that was twenty-four years ago. 
Well, well; he did his best 
for them, apart from what he 
tried to accomplish for us and 
for our mission. There was 
brilliant unwisdom in it, for 
the expedition might well have 
been decapitated, and what 
other head could have taken 
his place on those heaving 
and struggling shoulders? Or, 
worse, he might have been 
held as a hostage for our 
return to’ India; in which 
case he would undoubtedly 
have had to be sacrificed. He 
knew it, and faced it, he who 
held self so lightly and the 
job in hand so seriously. He 
did his best for the Tibetans ; 
and when, a short time after- 
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wards, the main force had 
concentrated once more at his 
headquarters at the head of 
the line, and had gone out— 
man, horse, and gun—to see to 
the business of the wall, -he 
still did his best for them to 
the last possible moment, since 
our orders were to disarm 
them, if possible, and to avoid 
@ fight if avoidance were 
feasible. 

It was, alas, a match to a 
powder magazine. Some hours 
later, the wall and the plain 
beyond it were a shambles. 
Pass quickly over what hap- 
pened ; many of you will have 
read of it in all its ghastly 
details; but the man who, 
apart from his own lacerations, 
felt as acutely as any of us the 
pitiful futility of it all, was 
Edmund Candler, whom many 
‘Maga ’ readers will remember, 
and whom, with seven sword- 
cuts dinted into him, this 
scribe helped to bandage back 
into human semblance. 

Thereafter it was war, pure 
and ‘simple. We passed over 
the wreckage of Guru and its 
wall, fought the fight of the 
Red Gorge, as spectacular a 
piece of medixval warfare as 
could be wished, and presently 
found ourselves at the town of 
Gyantse. A town, save the 
mark; but one of three in all 
Tibet, the other two being 
Lhasa and Shigatse; none of 
them bigger than, say, the small 
township of Reigate, in Surrey. 
I ‘say mediswval warfare, since 
we, a modern force, were 
stripped of half our advantage 
by the ever-present transport 
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question which shortened our 
stride in even the simple war- 
gear of those days, particularly 
in ammunition for the moun- 
tain battery which proved later 
our main means of blowing an 
entrance into the extraordin- 
arily solid buildings which the 
Tibetans defended against us ; 
and in the rabbit-warren alleys 
between houses packed together 
for warmth, a gas-pipe gun was 
quite as effective as a rifle. 
Apart from this, the Tibetans 
always heavily outnumbered us, 
and it says much for our fight- 
ing material which went to 
Lhasa that the issue of many 
of the fights turned out as well 
as it did. 

As a single instance, the 
record in altitude above sea- 
level was held by the fight at 
the Kharo La, the last before 


entering Lhasa, where our main 
body forced the pass at 16,400 
feet, while we of the Gurkhas 
on their right flank climbed a 
glacier and fought a crisp little 
battle on our own at 19,000. 
Nothing much for the Gurkha ? 
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Possibly not, but the normal 
habitat of the Sikhs who were 
the spear-point of the attack 
on the pass itself is, as near as 
makes no matter, at sea-level. 

The military situation was 
never free from anxiety, nor 
was there ever a time when 
our leader could have taken 
a liberty with the powers of 
our opponents. Any bundobust 
had to be brass-bound and 
copper-bottomed in a country 
where man, his land, and his 
climate were each and all poised 
for a sudden swoop on any 
weak joint in our armour. Had 
a disaster occurred, help from 
India would of necessity have 
been as slow to arrive a8 was 
our initial advance, and there- 
fore valueless. The force was 
as much en lair as was ever an 
expedition to the Pole. In 
these circumstances, defeat or 
a decided check was out of the 
question. The fighting portion 
saw to that; but Younghus- 
band’s was the foresight which 


never put us in an unmanage- 
able situation. 


IV. 


At Gyantse he sat, with a 
barely adequate escort, and 
did his utmost to gather to 
him responsible leaders of the 
Tibetans with whom to nego- 
tiate. No opportunity was 
there to go out and repeat his 
previous single-handed heroic 
madness, trying to argue the 
obstinate obstructionists into 
& treaty which would cover all 
our requirements. The ob- 


structionists simply were not 
there, though the more or less 
aggressive messages which they 
sent in from points unidentifi- 
ably distant relieved the other- 
wise impossible blankness of a 
complete refusal to treat. 

We, the main force, had per- 
force to go back many marches. 
The transport situation would 
never have fed us, up at the 
top, and we were in the posi- 
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tion of having made our bound 
forward as it were an overdraft 
on the bank, and the balance 
had to be squared. But Young- 
husband was there at the top 
—could he have been anywhere 
else f—and we had left with 
him Gurkhas of the writer’s 
regiment, and Sikhs, the two 
together the stiffest stuff in the 
expedition, to see to it that he 
came to no harm, and just 
enough food on which to live. 
What happened next we all 
know. In the midst of promises 
to negotiate, dates fixed for 
conferences, and all the other 
camouflage of political trickery 
which the monks could devise, 
one night they let loose on him 
and his small escort a horde of 
yelling fiends who only just 
failed to swarm into the camp 
on all sides and obliterate it. 
A merry night for Younghus- 
band, who, with a borrowed 
rifle and bayonet, took an 
hour’s holiday from thinking 
and planning, and, in the fore- 
front of it all, fought as part 
of a group of elated little 
Gurkhas who knew not in the 
darkness, and little cared, who 
might be the berserk sahib 
among them who was making 
of it a battle so debonair. 
Then followed a weary long 
wait, in which the Tibetans, 
learning caution from what 
had happened to them that 
night, tried encirclement, siege 
of a sort, and long-range bom- 
bardment with primitive ord- 
nance which made a devastat- 
ing noise and with which they 
at first slung irregular lumps 
of roughly spherical iron or 
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lead on to a target which none 
could miss, which metals pres- 
ently failing, the spheres be- 
came a rich red copper, prized 
by many of us ever since; 
they make beautiful paper. 
weights. By modern standards, 
it was all the sorriest wig- 
pulling and face-scratching, and 
the escort more than held its 
own. 

It was, however, getting 
thoroughly tired of it by the 
time when we were once more 
able to bring up the main 
force; and in a fight, which 
at last. really was a fight, and 
which hung for a long day in 
the balance, were able to wipe 
off the slate the seven thousand 
Tibetans: who, in a medisval 
fortress overlooking Younghus- 
band’s camp, seemed at first 
to be almost too heavy metal 
for us. 

Details both of the fighting 
and of the fruitless negotiations 
between periods of fighting, are 
on record in the books to which 
I have referred, so they need 
not be enlarged on here. The 
cardinal fact, however, emerged 
that after nine months of mixed 
battle and blarney we were as 
far as when we started from 
coming to terms with the lama 
hierarchy. Lhasa itself became 
increasingly evident as the only 
place in which we could apply 
final and conclusive pressure; 
and since conclusion there must 
be, we must get to Lhasa. 

Slowly and painfully we had 
achieved the apparently im- 
possible, and had brought half- 
way to its destination a force 
fit to cope with any opposition 
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likely to be offered to us; and 
this along a line of communica- 
tions which lay astride country 
unmapped, unknown, and the 
most difficult outside the Arctic 
Circle. We could not have done 
it a day earlier. As it was, 
every ‘bound’ had strained 
transport and supply to break- 
ing-point. 

I shall have been a clumsy 
chronicler indeed if, by now, 
the reader has failed to realise 
that our main, our almost in- 
superable, difficulties lay in the 
cold, the lack of transport, and 
the bitter barrenness of the 
land. These, and not their 
armies, were the lamas’ strong 
and unfailing allies on whom 
they counted for our eventual 
discomfiture. Half their obsti- 
nacy was almost due to a 
curiosity in seeing how long 
we could stick out against 
obstacles which nobody, in the 
known history of the land, had 
tackled on a large scale. 

But for us time was passing. 
The personnel on the line of 
communications behind us was, 
through sheer hardship and 
overwork, growing less and less 
efficient, and we could call on 
them for no greater effort. 
India, knowing our difficulties, 
was as patient as ever. But the 
Government at Westminster, 
sinking by measurable steps to 
an impending dissolution, be- 
gan to show a nervousness 
under the pointed inquiries of 
foreign and hostile diplomacy, 
the acidity of which took 
strength from every fresh 
Tumour that we were ‘hung 
up.’ Had pressure and inquiries 
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become unmanageable, such a 
political dégringolade might have 
followed as would have brought 
the subsequent era of Man- 
chester and Limehouse two 
years nearer. Briefly, West- 
minster wished to know “ What 
about it?” Nor was the 
inquiry unwelcome, since the 
answer, “We must go to 
Lhasa,’’ brought the unexpected 
and welcome reply, “‘ Proceed.” 

In addition, there was a 
kind of psychological push be- 
hind us. The expedition had 
with it three war correspon- 
dents. Besides these, there 
were members of the staff 
who drove a fluent and facile 
pen. As we entered the coun- 
try, on tiptoe, the messages 
sent back to the Press were 
full of thrillingly mysterious 
anticipations. These developed 
into a succession of accounts of 
the wonders of the unknown 
land, as we got deeper into it, 
wherein the dictionary was 
sifted and winnowed for super- 
latives, and any one who could 
devise a new phrase in mystic 
suggestiveness was pounced on 
and made to repeat it. The 
Press of India and England, 
and, through them, of much 
of the outside world, had been 
kept busy with letters and 
telegrams from the roof of the 
world. The excitement had 
reached its climax about a 
month before our half-way point, 
and showed the least little 
tendency to grow stale. By 
mid-August the Press was be- 
ginning to say, “ Well, -what 
are you going to do next?” 
and to ask for news of Lhasa 
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itself. Not to have gone there 
would have involved anti- 
climax ; and though this aspect 
was never, at the time, openly 
admitted, looking back on it 
now there seems little doubt 
that it was a strong factor in 
the permission we got to go 
forward. 

The permission was welcome. 
But hardly had it been given 
when we of the expedition 
began to realise that we might 
possibly have been too confident 
in asking for it. In fact, we 
were up against time, and 
began to feel hurried. The ex- 
pedition could not drag on for 
ever; every delay meant a 
further stiffening of the re- 
sistance against us; in addi- 
tion, an unexpectedly mild past 
winter had allowed the unin- 
terrupted use of the Jelap 
Pass for the very much smaller 
necessities of the initial 
advance. In the coming winter 
we could not count on the same 
good-fortune for traffic which 
had grown tenfold. The hour- 
glass-shaped problem of our 
line of communications—bulg- 
ing supplies below, increasing 
force above, and the wasp- 
waist of that truly infernal 
Himalayan crossing which 
might at any moment close 
up and cut us off—lay unvoiced 
at the back of every argument 
in favour of hurry. 

But how were we, with an 
equal distance to go, to dupli- 
cate the tedious strivings of 
the past nine months? The 
country ahead might be ex- 
pected to be at least as difficult 
as what lay behind us. It, and 
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with it the road to Lhasa, was 
veiled in mystery; none of ug 
had traversed it; no native 
of the country apparently knew 
—or, what amounted to the 
same thing, it was as much 
as his life was worth to tell us. 
There was only one point on 
which geographical knowledge 
was clear: somewhere astride 
our route we should find one 
of the major rivers of the world, 
the Tsangpo, which might (who 
knew?) eventually be the 
Yangtse; or might be the 
Salween, or the Mekong, or 
the Irrawaddy, or (and this 
was even more problematical) 
the Brahmaputra. Whichever 
it turned out to be, there 
would be no doubt of its size, 
and of the impossibility of 
bridging it in a land devoid of 
timber. How was it to be 
crossed ? 

It. is doubtful whether any 
enterprise in modern history 
has been confronted with a 
greater collection of puzzles, 
or had more excellent reasons 
for avoiding foolhardiness by 
turning back. It is, on the 
other hand, doubtful whether 
any expedition had as leader a 
man of the forceful character of 
ours, or one richer in resource. 
Certainly never was there @ 
leader in whom his following 
had blinder or more affectionate 
trust. 

Amundsen (stout fellow, may 
the waters lie lightly on him) 
said once that adventures 
simply didn’t happen to well- 
managed expeditions. Had he 
said it in 1904 we might have 
taken heart of grace in our 
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difficulties and have foreseen 
an easy solution, since never 
had an expedition been as 
well-managed as was ours. But 
the most venturesome among 
us would hardly have antici- 
pated the decision to which 
Younghusband came. 

To understand it one must 
cast back a little. In many 
of the fights with the Tibetans, 
the forces which we had over- 
come had met us in the open, 
but in the close proximity of 
one of the village oases. As 
each in turn took its beating, 
the survivors had retreated 
into the houses, whence they 
had been chivied and routed 
out till they had finally taken 
refuge in the main building of 
the village, in every case the 
solid and four-square monas- 
tery of the lamas. Here they 
usually fought it to a finish, 
involving their own dissolution 
and the pulverising of portions 
of the monastery by the gun- 
cotton wherewith, in the chronic 
absence of adequate artillery 
ammunition, the sappers fre- 
quently biew us a way in. We, 
therefore, were well acquainted 
with the normal interior 
economy of the monasteries ; 
and in all of them we had found 
stores of the rough barley of 
the country, loose grain, un- 
ground, intractable, and un- 
inviting, and of problematical 
food value; nor did we try 
to use it, since by then our own 
supplies were working smoothly 
and efficiently. Those whose 
business it was to make inquiry 
into the habits and customs of 
the Tibetans had elicited the 
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fact that of each yearly exigu- 
ous harvest of the village one 
quarter went direct to the 
monastery, in invariable excess 
of the requirements of the 
monks, who hoarded it, selfishly 
oblivious of the fact that the 
village population was habitu- 
ally on short commons. 

To those who remembered 
that the grain found with 
mummies in ancient Egyptian 
tombs not only preserved its 
food value, but was said still 
to have power of germination, 
it was a foregone conclusion 
that barley kept in the natural 
all-the-year-round cold storage 
of Tibet would not have de- 
teriorated ; and it was on this 
grain that our leader deter- 
mined that we all, from himself 
down to the last mule of the 
transport, should live till we 
got to Lhasa. On the grain 
which we had left behind us ? 
Not so; that would have in- 
volved bringing it forward and 
repeating in a minor degree the 
delays of the lines of com- 
munication. But, he argued, 
here were we in a holy land, 
among monks and monasteries ; 
we were advancing on the Holy 
of Holies; a fortiori, the closer 
we got to Lhasa the holier 
would the land become, and 
the more frequent the monks 
and monasteries. Did he know 
it? Was he told it? He did 
not know it, neither did any- 
body tell him. For all he knew, 
the country over which we 
were to advance might, in its 
unknown difficulty and desola- 
tion, be bare of any human 
thing. He simply took his 
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courage in his hands and banked 
all on what, to him, was a 
sound hypothesis ; nor did one 
of us for an instant question 
the wisdom of his decision. In 
the circumstances, a risk taken 
in the face of factors cumula- 
tively unknown was as fine an 
act of courage as has been 
known in the records of frontier 
warfare. 

In short, we, in sufficient 
force and equipment to make 
our arguments decisive, were 
to cut loose from our line of 
communications and to launch 
forth across the roof of the 
world, independent of help or 
support or of any one to come 
to our assistance if things 
turned out wrong. Moses and 
the Children of Israel have 
been a commonplace to us 
from our childhood upwards ; 
but, in similar circumstances, 
Younghusband seems to have 
been allowed to repose, un- 
emphasised, in the books which 
record his doings. At least 
the Children of Israel grumbled 
at their leadership and their 
short commons; the Children 
of Israel, town-dwelling work- 
shy grousers at a simple job 
of work in bricks, would. But 
never was a more cheerfully 
confident body of men and 
beasts (the mules, I am sure, 
caught the infection) than that 
which stepped out from Gyantse 
into the northward wilderness 
on that August morning of 
1904. 

Fifteen hundred men, three 
thousand mules, every man and 
beast laden to ultimate carry- 
ing power with every necessity 
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from a cartridge to a box of 
medical comforts. Saving only 
food, we were a marching Army 
and Navy Stores, and, on the 
single file track, we measured 
eight miles from advanced 
guard to rearguard. 

For the track was there, 
obvious and unmistakable. 
Narrow, lumpy, a heartbreak- 
ing thing on which to march, 
it ran very early into a succes- 
sion of deep valleys and gorges 
where there was no room for 
the traveller to lose himself. 
In the very dark you could 
have found your way along it 
if only by touching the rocks 
of its surface smooth-polished 
by the unshod hooves of count- 
less generations of beasts of 
burden. 

On the first evening our con- 
fidence in our leader had exact 
confirmation. At twelve con- 
venient miles from our starting- 
point the valley opened out. 
There, in the middle, stood a 
small village by the river bank ; 
and there, perched above it 
on the cliff side, the inevitable 
attendant monastery. 

Down loads, off equipment, 
take shovels, sacks, and un- 
laden mules. In five minutes 
a caterpillar of men and beasts 
was crawling up the rock face 
to the gompa. Nor had we 
even to fight for what we 
wanted. Many of us had ex- 
pected to be forced to do 80, 
and plans had been laid there- 
for; but, beyond lowering 
looks, no opposition met ws. 
The Tibetans, it is true, con- 
centrated for a final stand at 
the Kharo La Pass, where we 
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were to meet them, but there 
is little doubt that their past 
experience of defeat prevented 
their wasting their strength on 
the minor defences which would 
have made our daily task far 
harder. 

It would leave a gap in our 
understanding of the state of 
affairs were we not to digress 
for a@ moment and see the 
wherefore of the supplies on 
which we counted. Tibetan 
Buddhism has little in common 
with the teachings of the 
Master; it is, in fact, nothing 
but a preaching of universal 
devildom; not a vague and 
collective demonology, but with 
a specified and particularised 
devil appropriate to every place, 
action, and motive of the sim- 
plest daily life. Between the 


all-pervading aggressive demons 


and the simple and hard-living 
people who fear them, the lama 
places himself as the one and 
only shield. 

The protection afforded is 
the vain repetition of endless 
and meaningless formule and 
the observance of set ritual ; 
farther, these things are of no 
value in themselves, but only 
as prescribed by, and with the 
direct sanction of, a lama. The 
devil-scaring prayer-flags, the 
walls composed of stones in- 
scribed with a mystic formula, 
the whirling prayer-wheels 
driven by hand, by water, even 
by wind—all are valueless ex- 
cept by the intervention of the 
monks. For all this protection 
full payment is exacted; not 
always, nor indeed often, in 
cash, but in the compulsory 
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corvée, and the yearly contribu- 
tion to the nearest monastery 
of one quarter of all produce, 
which keeps these self-indulgent 
parasites in the inertia which 
glowers from their sodden and 
soulless faces. 

Whence originated the fiction 
that all this mumbo-jumbo busi- 
ness was devised to ‘ acquire 
merit’ it would be hard to 
say. Fictions arise from no- 
where, and once risen die hard ; 
and this fiction has, so far, 
been the particular appanage 
of the debased and predatory 
lamaism which we found mas- 
querading as Buddhism. It 
had its points, in that without 
it we should never have got to 
Lhasa, for each and every 
monastery contained in its 
underground chambers the ac- 
cumulated grain contributions 
of the nearest village in amounts 
past belief. I, moi qui vous 
parle, have stood in the open 
doorway of an underground 
room and have held a lantern 
while men, armed with sacks 
and shovels, sank knee-deep in 
loose barley of which the pack- 
ing action underfoot alone pre- 
vented their sinking up to the 
waist into it. Not once, but 
many times. 

To show to what lengths this 
miserly hoarding could go, con- 
sider how, in one instance, the 
monks, having filled one of the 
underground rooms till it would 
hold no more, had built in the 
doorway with squared stone, 
had plastered the surface and, 
with elaborate care, had painted 
a fresco of their leading saint, 
Avalokitesvara, over the sur- 
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face, surer protection than any 
lock or key in a land like Tibet. 
We had failed to find in the 
monastery as much as its size 
and importance would warrant, 
and were almost convinced by 
the improbable whines of the 
aldermanic abbot who swore 
that there was no more grain 
in the place, when suddenly 
I heard one of our drabis—a 
cheerful buccaneer with a nose 
for hidden stuff—calling, ‘‘ Sa- 
hib, dekhiye sahib, yih kya 
mila!” I went along and 
found him pointing to where 
the rough plaster, which must 
have been years old, had dried 
and raised the slight outline 
of a doorway through the paint 
of the fresco. “‘ Mérun, sahib?”’ 
asked he gleefully. ‘“‘ Rather,” 
says I. He whirled his pick, 
and great lumps of the plaster 
flaked off. After a while we 
got the stones loose, helped to 
some extent by Falstaff, whom, 
weeping in the background, we 
had enlisted as honorary mem- 
ber of the working party, and 
had made to do his whack in 
the labour. We cleared the 
débris, and out streamed a 
cascade of dust, mortar, and 
bushel on bushel of golden 
grain—ceiling high. 

I took the abbot by the folds 
of meat which he called the 
nape of his neck. I am not 
ashamed to say it. I took him 
by the nape of his lubberly 
neck, drove him down on his 
knees, and r-rubbed his nose in 
it. Avalokitesvara, indeed ! 

In short, here, teeming in 
the monasteries, was a _ hier- 
archy of privileged parasites ; 
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outside, in the villages, the 
hard-working peasants toiled 
with might and main to wri 
@ thin subsistence from every 
rood of grudging soil which 
they could irrigate in an all- 
too-short summer. They denied 
themselves every comfort and 
limited their families by the 
practice of polyandry, that the 
gross monks should want for 
nothing. The few children born 
are the utmost that the land 
can support. It is not too 
much to say that I, who stood 
in the doorway, watched my 
men shovelling into sacks what 
was the direct equivalent of 
unborn babies. 

We, as a rule, paid for any- 
thing which we took from the 
villages. We paid, for instance, 
for sheep, of which more anon. 
But our very souls would have 
revolted at the idea of paying 
to the monks one penny for 
what they not only would never 
miss but for what, indeed, they 
should never have possessed. 
We finished with a positive 
affection for the virile, truth- 
ful, and (as we knew) hard- 
fighting villagers; but, to the 
end, not one of us could meet 
a lama in the path without the 
hand itching for something good 
and flexible, something flap- 
pish and whangable, wherewith 
to express an opinion. 

“ Acquiring merit?” Fiat, 
systematic brigandage ! 

The sackfuls of grain, laden 
on mules and dumped in camp, 
were distributed to man and 
beast. Fine heartening stuff 
it was, and stuck to your ribs; 
full of vitamins, calories, nitro- 
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gen content, and other chemical 
superlatives—if only you could 
getatthem. But here was hard 
grain, none the softer for the 
climate in which it grew and 
the many years of its storage, 
and nothing wherewith to grind 
it. Alexander, Xenophon et 
hoe genus omne, had at least 
their quern-stones; but the 
grinding appliances of any 
Tibetan village would hardly 
have produced flour for a 
platoon. Fuel, we had some ; 
of dried yak-dung, &c., a good 
deal; the grains were par- 
boiled, pounded between stones, 
worried about and all but 
stamped on; and they went 
down somehow. But then the 
circus began. The first in- 
cautious hearty meal by hungry 
men, and two hours afterwards 
».. Ooooh! ...WOW!... 
The only members of the ex- 
pedition who could have had 
any experience of hard grains 
were the Sikhs, and they knew 
the stuff only in the shape of 
the wholemeal atta of the Pun- 
jab, in itself indigestible enough 
to those unused to it; but the 
Gurkhas, rice - eaters always, 
took it bitter bad. 

In twenty-four hours the 
hospital had issued its last 
scrap of Epsom salts, and the 
pills were running low. The 
doctors, alarmed at the prospect 
of the expedition entering Lhasa 
bent double and groaning, 
dashed about giving advice, the 
gist of which was to eat little 
and to chew that little thirty- 
two times (if memory serves) 
more Gladstoni, before swal- 
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The mules, as one might 
expect, added one more con- 
juring trick to their repertoire 
by wolfing the stuff in half- 
pound mouthfuls, and in being 
the better, the fatter, and the 
more frisky for it. Squeal; 
kick your neighbour in the 
ribs; raise nose, voice, and 
a forest of ears, and ask for 
more ! Those almost = in- 
credible mules .. . 

Later, we learnt to forage 
the grain-stores and swop the 
contents back to the monks 
for an equivalent weight in 
tsamba barley-meal, in which 
the food value was largely 
mixed with grit, or with any 
thing that the incessant wind 
chose to blow on to the open- 
air threshing floors; “fine 
confused feeding.” The tsamba 
had to be extracted from hiding- 
places. Similarly, the villagers 
gladly gave up the small quan- 
tity of tsamba they possessed 
for double or treble weight of 
grain; thus we evened up 
matters between them and the 
monks whom they so blindly 
allowed to terrorise them. In 
the end, it was practically the 
mules alone who had barley 
au naturel, the men drawing 
meal and barley alternately. 
The meal we made into a 
porridge and, by the addition 
of more dried meal to the mess, 
made fairly portable but 
nauseous-looking cricket balls 
of the stuff. These balls were 
carried in the haversack and 
nibbled en route, the full value 
of the rib-binder then being 
got for the minimum of diges- 
tive trouble. 
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Then there were the sheep ; 
thousands of them. We left 
Gyantse with a sizable herd ; 
and this, somehow, increased 
instead of diminishing as we 
went along. Sheep are uni- 
versal in Tibet ; their wool is a 
fundamental necessity in the 
Arctic cold; their meat hangs 
in mummified carcasses, some- 
times for years, before being 
eaten; on the southern fron- 
tiers they become beasts of 
burden in the salt and borax 
trade, each sheep carrying thirty 
pounds across the passes. How 
they were fed, or by whom, 
was a mystery. Ask the yak. 
But we drove a flock of thou- 
sands. Long before dawn the 
flock would be on the move, 
quite independent of protection, 
and driven by volunteers from 
the ranks. The hope, per- 
sisting to the last, was that the 
sheep would get to the next 
camping-ground before we did ; 
@ hope as invariably falsified. 
For, somewhere about mid-day 
and always, seemingly, at the 
worst and narrowest part of 
the route, the advanced guard 
would come up with them; 
they, going one mile an hour, 
we three. Then, for what 
seemed like hours, men, horses, 
mules waded knee-deep in a 
maa-ing, baa-ing, reeking mass 
of obstinately obstructive wool. 
Sheep in a drove, when in- 
terfered with, move in head- 
long panic rushes; or stop 
dead, crowd together into an 
impenetrable lump, and face 
all ways at once; and these 
sheep were no exception to the 
rule. They added miles, in 


sheer fatigue, to our daily 
march, and we grew to hate 
the sight of them. When they 
got moving, hours before day- 
light, the volleys of baa-ing 
would wake the camp and 
keep it awake till legitimate 
‘réveillé.’ The Tibetan sheep’s 
baa-power is what you would 
expect where mother calls to 
young, or young to mother, in 
a land where, whether up- 
wind or down-wind, the gale 
sweeps sound from your lips as 
soon as uttered. The Tibetan 
sheep’s utter brainlessness did 
not need the wealth of varied 
description it got at mid-day, 
from fifteen hundred leg-ham- 
pered men, to make it apparent. 
The Tibetan sheep’s power of 
obstinately withstanding any 
attempt to hurry it was daily 
driven in on successive rear- 
guards who, dropping with ex- 
haustion, shoo’d and hustled 
the last of their charges into 
camp hours after every one else 
was fed and bedded. 

The Tibetan sheep was, as it 
were, mutton. It was also, as 
it were, violin strings, and piano 
wire, and indiarubber, and 
leather, and what is left over 
when you have chewed (and 
chewed, and re-chewed, and 
finally and definitely thrown 
away) a piece of string. It 
added grey hairs to our heads, 
and subtracted years from our 
lives. It shortened our nor- 
mally excellent tempers, and 
brought about ridiculous situa- 
tions ; the most ridiculous lives 
in the memory as the sight of a 
stately battery mule, tall, well- 
groomed, and all the taller for 
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a 230-lb. topload of khaki- 
painted gun,—the tall mule in 
a@ narrow part of the track 
pogged to the hocks in a 
seething mass of struggling 
ovine brainlessness which maa’d 
and baa’d and maa’d again; 
and the mule still dignified, 
without a twitch to his ears or 
the beginnings of a lift to a 
sorely-tempted heel. Once 
more, and a dozen times a day, 
I take off my hat to the trans- 
port mule. But, with my hat 
in one hand and my stomach 
in the other, I sweep a deep 
and stately bow to the mule 
of the pack-artillery. Of a 
truth there is nothing quite 
like him in this world. 

Why the Tibetans never 
descended on our unprotected 
mutton in the hours when it 
preceded our advanced guard 
and lagged miles behind our 
main body was always a my- 
stery to us. But, looking back, 
it seems probable that the same 
reason held, in this case, as 
in their non-interference with 
our foraging in their monas- 
teries ; they were concentrating 
every man and gun. for the 
defence of the Kharo La, that 
high pass to which we have 
already referred. Ideally de- 
fensible, determination would 
have made it impregnable. 

Determination we had every 
Tight to expect of them. By 
every human law, there should 
have been one last huge and 
spectacular battle wherein the 
Tibetans, as a nation, would 
have risen up to bar our way 
to the Holy of Holies, dying in 
heaps in defence of their monks. 
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Fact is, their morale was gone. 
Horde after fresh horde had 
been turned against us, the 
survivors of each, after bitter 
battle, to dissolve in fragments 
which, in the absence of any 
workable military system, could 
not be reassembled, but scat- 
tered far and wide carrying 
exaggerated tales of what they 
had been up against. The 
levies which tried to defend 
the Kharo La against us fought 
under the overhanging shadow 
of persistent past failures. 
Above all, they had been utterly 
deserted by the cowardly monks 
who should have been the first 
to lay down their lives in 
defence of their Sacred City. 
Individually brave, the Tibetan 
looks to his lamas for guidance 
and leadership in any circum- 
stances ; setting aside all ques- 
tion of the anathema of life- 
taking by a lama, the gross 
monks were the last people in 
the world to risk their skins. 
For, where an ideal to be 
upheld and fought for is con- 
cerned, none know better than 
the lamas of Tibet how many 
yards of tongue go to one cheek. 

The fight at the Kharo La, 
therefore, had nothing but its 
almost incredible difficulty of 
terrain wherewith to puzzle us ; 
and that with a grim and 
peremptory viciousness we 
waltzed through its defences, 
I ascribe to the concentrated 
dyspepsia born of barley-meal 
and the aforesaid mutton; 
tempers were at vanishing point, 
and we swept the Tibetans out 
of sangar and wall, cave and 
glacier-moraine, as we would 
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had they been there. 


dyspeptics selected from the 
conscripted nation; for weeks 





We’ve been digressing. We 

found our expedition at the 
end of the first day’s march, 
with every guess and prophecy 
of our leader fulfilled. Our 
trust in him hardly allowed 
room for surprise at the pat- 
ness of the event and the in- 
creasing ease to our difficulties, 
for, day by day, just what he 
foresaw turned out to be the 
case. Monasteries, sometimes 
without but more often with 
small villages in close attend- 
ance, multiplied as we pro- 
gressed. Not always, naturally, 
were they the exact distance 
apart that we wished to march. 
Indeed, on two occasions there 
was no monastery at all, and 
we lived on our margin of re- 
serves. But presently they 
grew so thick that we could 
afford to skip one and go on 
to what we felt confident would 
be another. 

Presently also (as a doctor 
once said to the writer, “ the 
human body being a weird and 
wonderful thing’’) we grew ina 
way accustomed to the tummy- 
twisting diet, and ceased to 
hate our meals in prospect. 
In a year’s time, I am con- 
vinced, we might even have 
learnt to grow fat, as the mules 
very early grew fat, on the 
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have swept the Prussian Guard 
In the 
next world war the storm 
troops will be battalions of 


before zero hour we shall feed 
them on pounded barley and 
stringy mutton ; and when they 
go over the top, nor man nor 


beast, wire nor heavy artillery, — 


shall stand against them. 





heavy nitrogenous stuff, for 
there is no doubt that the 
Tibetan, living in a land such 
as his, backed a winner when 
he concentrated on barley. 

Of the fight at the Kharo 
La we have spoken. Of the 
crossing of the Tsangpo—that 
combination of the luck of 
good enterprises with the in- 
eptitude of the Tibetans who 
abandoned to us the barges 
of their ferry—we will not 
speak. For it cost us the life 
of one, Bretherton, in whose 
hands had lain the working out 
of every tangled problem of 
transport and supply necessi- 
tated by the wise and courage- 
ous decisions of Younghusband. 

Bretherton. 

Kindly, courteous, infinitely 
adequate, the death of any 
three other officers of his rank 
in the expedition would have 
been, by comparison, a lesser 
loss to us. The gloom of the 
catastrophe still hung over us 
when, five days later, we turned 
a corner of the mountains and 
saw, far out on a wide plain, 
the gilded finials of the Dalai 
Lama’s palace and the squat 
grey roofs of Lhasa. 

Two hundred miles had we 
come from the half-way point; 
through mountain gorges, over 
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open plains, across high passes, 
round the borders of unknown 
lakes, and across one of the 
major rivers of the world. 
Incidentally, we held the world’s 
record for altitude in a suc- 
cessful battle; not flat, but 
upended between 16,400 and 
19,000 feet. Every yard of 
our journey had been unknown, 
no yard of it mapped or de- 
scribed. Heel and toe at our 
best pace we had come, heads 
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up and chests out and a straw 
between our teeth, and all at 
the bidding of one man who 
knew (may there be born to 
England more men with such 
knowledge !) that he could lead 
us successfully to our goal and 
that we would follow him; 
and that no man of us, in a 
hard and stony land, but would 
have done his utmost bidding 
if only to give him a moment’s 
comfort. 


VI. 


In six weeks of patient per- 
sistence Younghusband worried 
a complete and comprehensive 
treaty out of the ‘Tibetans. 
Their leaders, ecclesiastical and 
civil, fought him point by 
point. At every turn they 


were simply worn down by the 
firmness of a man of the very 
existence of whose type they 
had previously had no concep- 


tion. Throughout it all, he 
never once had to threaten the 
destruction of Lhasa. Un- 
doubtedly the power to do it 
lay in our hands; equally un- 
doubtedly, the Tibetans knew 
it. But it speaks volumes for 
Younghusband—he, the very 
embodiment of a sahib’s decent 
feeling when dealing with a 
people beaten to their knees— 
that the ultima ratio regum was 
hever even suggested. 

A few days later we started 
homewards, the treaty in our 
pocket. 

The way home was easy. 
In a peculiar way, a force 
Victorious finds things made 


light for it where the same 
force struggling to its destina- 
tion is up against everything. 
It may have been harvest time, 
or it may have been the prestige 
of success, but all sorts of 
good things seemed to appear 
from nowhere; turnips, I re- 
member, among other things. 

When we rejoined the line 
of communications at Gyantse, 
Capua lost its place in history. 
For not only were the com- 
parative luxuries of a soldier’s 
normal diet awaiting us, but 
the accumulation of good 
things which had streamed 
steadily up to the head of the 
line all the time we were 
away, also were there. 

Our mess-cook’s first effort, 
under the new conditions, sticks 
in the memory. He must have 
thought deeply before the in- 
spiration of what was the most 
solid and stickjaw thing imagin- 
able flashed across his brain to 
be fed to sahibs who, had he 
known it, had been day-dream- 
ing for weeks past on jellies, 
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beaten eggs, whipped cream, 
and other ethereal levities. 

Bacon roly-poly ! 

Could one face a mouthful of 
it to-day ? 

But, in those golden days of 
our youth, with digestions hard- 
ened by what we had under- 
gone, a full meal of the deadly 
stuff was followed only by 
dreams of fireflies where, three 
months before, we should have 
dreamt of dragons. 

Two days later we set out to 
make light of the downward 
journey. The old landmarks 
flicked by with an almost homey 
sensation as we cast the miles 
behind us. But the wisdom of 
our leader to brook no delay in 
advancing on Lhasa was appar- 
ent as we neared the passes. 
For forty-eight hours the 
approaching winter snowed the 
whole force up, solid; and we 
just struggled out as the north 
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closed down behind us in leaden 
cloud and _. blizzard after 
blizzard. 


And there lay India, in. 
finitely big and flat, infinitely 
clear in the rain-washed air of 
an approaching cold weather, a 
land of incredible distances as 
seen from the Himalayan divide. 

And there, too, this scribe 
saw Younghusband at the top 
of the pass, looking southward, 
with who could guess what of 
thankfulness in his clean and 
steadfast heart. There and 
then it was borne in on us that 
the reality of leadership lies 
not, as so many of us suppose, 
in subtle mancuvre or in 
brilliant battle, but in sheer 
dogged personality and the 
confident power of organisa- 
tion; and when, in addition, 
the leader commands the faith 
and. affection of every man of 
his following, what, indeed, 
shall withstand him ? 
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THE MAID OF MIRAMICHI. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Witn the reasons which in- 
duced the ex-naval officer who 
stood at tide-time on the dock 
wall of the tidal basin of Barry 
Docks near Cardiff, to take a 
pierhead jump on the Nova 
Scotia owned full-rigged ship 
Maid of Miramichi, this story 
is not concerned. Neither is it 
concerned with the methods by 
which he had obtained the able- 
seaman’s discharge note from 
the barque Gleaner of London 
which he had in his pocket, 
and by means of which he 
intended to get a berth on 
board of the Nova Scotiaman, 
and indeed those methods 
would not bear very strict 
investigation. The discharge 
note was in the name of 
William Jackson, it was marked 
‘V.G.’ in the two circles 
provided upon it for the pur- 
pose, thus indicating that dur- 
ing the previous voyage of the 
Gleaner both the ability and 
conduct of its owner had been 
very good, and of a necessity 
it was under the name of 
William Jackson that its pres- 
ent bearer must ship. Beside 
‘William Jackson ’ on the quay 
wall there stood a young Jap- 
anese sailor who was also wait- 
ing to take a pierhead jump on 
the Nova Scotiaman. The men, 
physically, were worthy repre- 
sentatives of their respective 
races—the Englishman a couple 
of inches under six feet, the 





Japanese the same number of 
inches over five. Both were 
powerfully built and muscular 
—the Englishman lithe and 
sinewy, the Japanese stocky 
and broad. The discharge note, 
which was of a recent date, 
gave the age of William Jackson 
as thirty, which was just about 
correct for the present holder 
of it. With them, for the 
purpose of shepherding them 
on board, was a Board of Trade 
official from the Shipping Office, 
who had brought them down 
in response to an urgent message 
from the master of the Maid of 
Miramichi to the effect that, 
despite all the efforts of board- 
ing-house masters and crimps, 
his vessel was still two hands 
short of the crew which had 
signed on the previous day. 
A fresh south-west breeze 
was blowing up from the 
Bristol Channel that morning 
in early December bringing 
with it a fine drizzle, and 
William Jackson—who was 
holding on to a well-filled white 
canvas bag with his right hand, 
while over his left arm there 
hung a straw mattress familiarly 
known to sailors as a ‘ donkey’s 
breakfast ’—shivered in his thin 
blue dungaree suit. They had 
not long to wait now, the bow 
of the Maid of Miramichi was 
entering the basin from the 
dock. Presently they were 
joined by another seaman—he 
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was the boatswain of a tramp 
steamer which was coming out 
of the dock after the full- 
rigged ship, he said. 

“Signin’ on aboard that 
‘blue-nose, matey?” he 
asked affably. 

“* Yes,” replied William Jack- 
son. 

'. “Gawd ’elp yer,” said the 
boatswain solemnly. 

He was inclined to be con- 
versational. No more of those 
Cape Horners for him, he said. 
Not likely. He had “ knocked 
off the sea and gone into steam- 
boats” long ago. To the 
Mediterranean with coal, then 
up the Black Sea for wheat— 
that was his routine; three 
months’ voyages and long 
enough too. He looked solid, 
well-fed, and contented. 

Certainly the Maid of Mir- 
amichi did not present a very 
promising spectacle to a sea- 
man’s eye, despite her lofty 
spars which seemed to tower 
above everything else in the 
dock, for she carried three sky- 
sail yards. She was built of 
soft wood and painted black ; 
her lines were pleasing, but at 
the moment she looked like a 
hulk, for her high flaring bow 
was disfigured by her jib-boom 
which had not yet been rigged 
out, but which lay on top of 
the bowsprit, so that she 
appeared to be blunted for- 
ward, and the tangle of stays 
and guys around it almost 
suggested a wreck. Overhead, 
masts and spars were black 
with coal dust, and as she was 
slowly warped into the basin 
they could see that ber decks, 
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deck-houses which had been 
painted white, and fittings were 
in the same condition. On 
the maindeck everything wag 
chaos. William Jackson 
shivered again; there wag 
something forbidding about this 
black sombre-looking vessel on 
board of which he was destined 
to sail, and he mentally con- 
trasted her with the trim naval 
vessels to which hitherto he 
had been accustomed. Pre- 
ceded by the Board of Trade 
official and followed by the 
Japanese, he stepped from the 
quay wall on to the rail, and 
from there dropped on to the 
main-deck still grasping his 
canvas bag and ‘ donkey's 
breakfast.’ They were hailed 
from aft by a tall, lanky, 
sour-looking man, with a goat- 
like beard—her captain,—who 
ordered them into the saloon. 
On arrival there he eyed them 
cynically, passed over William 
Jackson, and transferred his 
gaze to the Japanese. 

“ Hell,” he growled to the 
official, “is this the best yew 
kin do?” 

“ It is,” replied the Board of 
Trade man indifferently. “Your 
vessel don’t exactly appear to 
be popular, captain, but, in any 
case, those Japs get a good 
name as sailormen.”’ 

“ Aall right,” replied the 
captain with a sneer, “git on 
with the business and let’s git 
to sea.” 

The ‘articles ’—the form of 
agreement between the master 
and his crew—lay on the cabin 
table ; the official picked them 
up and read over the printed 
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but so rapidly did he read, 
and so much did he garble his 
words, that beyond the fact 
that the vessel was bound to 
San Francisco and anywhere 
that she cared to go after- 
wards, and that he would be 
paid off on her return to the 
United Kingdom, or failing 
that, at the end of three years, 
William Jackson did not under- 
stand a word. However, glad 
to get the farce over, he signed 
his adopted name in two places, 
and his doom for the present 
was sealed. The Board of 
Trade man copied the name of 
the Japanese from his discharge, 
as he had done the other, then 
made a cross in the next 
column. 

“Here, touch the pen,” he 


“T'll sign my name,’ replied 
the Jap with dignity. He 
took the pen and wrote—in 
clear letters—W. Kuroki. 

The captain fixed them with 
a cold stare from his piercing 
steel-blue eyes. 

. * Git for’ad naow as quick as 
hell will let you an’ turn to!” 
he snarled. 

They proceeded along the 
littered main-deck toward the 
forecastle which was to be 
their future home, and had 
almost reached it when they 
teceived a reminder that they 
were expected to start work 
Without delay. A stentorian 
Voice hailed them from the 
forecastle head ; it belonged to 
themate, and its tone resembled 
the bellowing of a bull. 

“Here, yew two,” he bawled, 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCCCLX. 
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matter which they contained, 


“ git in there an’ stow away yer 
dunnage. If yew ain’t up here 
in two minutes I'll be along 
after yew, so yew'd best look 
lively !” 

“We had better do as he 
suggests, old chap,’”’ remarked 
Kuroki pleasantly, “‘ otherwise 
there’s likely to be trouble.” 

They entered the forecastle, 
which was right in the eyes of 
the ship, and a gloomy den 
it looked. A double row of 
bunks ran along each side— 
otherwise it was entirely devoid 
of furniture. The floor was 
strewn with bags, sea-chests, 
and bedding. Lying with his 
head on a bag was one of their 
future shipmates, so drunk that 
even the man-driving mate 
had been unable to make any 
impression upon him. Finding 
two vacant bunks side by side 
they deposited their bags and 
straw mattresses in them, then 
hurried out into the open air 
again, and climbed up the 
ladder on to the forecastle 
head. The last mooring rope 
had just been let go from the 
quay wall, the tug ahead had 
taken the strain of the hawser, 
and an ever-widening lane of 
water was forming between 
the ship and the shore: On 
the forecastle head was gathered 
the majority of the crew, and 
a motley lot they were—one 
negro, several Britishers in 
varying stages of intoxication, 
most of the remainder Scandi- 
navians, with a couple of Italians. 
Towering above every one and 

all-pervading was the mate, 
six feet four if he was an inch, 
broad in proportion and power- 
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fully built—a veritable giant. 
His features were hard; at a 
glance Jackson could see bru- 
tality stamped all over his red 
weather-beaten face. He was 
evidently a hustler — most 
‘blue-nose’ mates had that 
reputation—and at the moment, 
amid a hurricane of profanity, 
he was pushing the undis- 
ciplined rabble about in an 
endeavour to get the operation 
of rigging out the jib-boom 
started. There was consider- 
able reason in his anxiety to 
get on with the job. In a very 
short time the vessel would be 
pitching into the south-west 
swell of the Bristol Channel, 
and, until the jib-boom was 
rigged out and secured in its 
place, the head-stays which 
supported the fore topmast and 
top-gallant mast could not be 
hove down and made fast. The 
heel-rope had just been doubled 
and led to the capstan, the 
bars of which had been shipped, 
and the mate was pushing 
some of the hands toward 
them when a Cockney able- 
seaman, who was at least half 
drunk, remonstrated— 

“**Ere, ‘oo the ’ell are ye 
shovin’? ” he queried. 

In complete astonishment the 
mate gazed at him for a 
moment; then his great hand 
shot out, and, grabbing the 
Cockney by the throat, he 
shook him as a housemaid 
shakes a duster, then flung 
him on the deck. But the 
Cockney was game. Rising 
to his feet, he squared up to 
the astonished officer, and 


danced about on his toes in 
the approved manner of some 
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boxing establishment in ‘the 
Blackfriars Road. He could 
evidently use his fists, but his 
knowledge availed him little, 
The mate had a length that 
was nearly twice his own, and 
with a terrific drive he got the 
Cockney full in the face; the 
latter dropped on the deck, 
blood pouring from his noge 
and mouth. 

* Orl right,” he spluttered in 
tones of submission, “ I’ve ’ad 
enough.” 

The mate stooped down, 
dragged the seaman to his 
feet, and drew back his fist 
as if about to repeat the dose; 
then probably reflecting that 
if he did he would be a man 
short in getting out the boom, 
he shoved the Cockney against 
@ capstan bar. 

“Heave then, yew scum!” 
he roared. 

Considerably impressed and 
subdued, the hands trudged 
round the capstan, their feet 
slipping in slime, composed of 
coal¥ dust, rain, and blood 
from the Cockney and another 
sailor, who had also felt the 
weight of the mate’s enor- 
mous fist. Their melancholy 
silence was broken by the tug’s 
steam whistle, which suddenly 
emitted a series of short sharp 
blasts, those being reinforced 
by indignant shouts and sar 
castic remarks about steering, 
from her crew. The Maid of 
Miramichi had sheered 80 
heavily that the tug was broad 
off on the bow, and heading 
away almost at right angles to 
the ship. The captain's voice, 
carried from aft by # mega 
phone, rose above the noise. 
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“Send two men along to 
the wheel here,” he shouted ; 
“these two swine are drunk.” 

“Blue hell!” roared the 
exasperated mate, “when will 
I get this blasted boom out? 
Here yew,” he continued, sing- 
ling out William Jackson, “ kin 
yew steer ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied that able- 
seaman promptly. 

“Waal, lay along aft to the 
wheel and take that yellow 
dwarf with you.” 

Very thankful to be out of 
the turmoil on the forecastle 
head, the two men made their 
way aft, passing, on the main 
deck, the only officer with 
whom they were not yet ac- 
quainted, the second mate, 
who, with two or three of the 
most sober of the hands, was 
reeving off some of the running 
gear. He also was a powerfully 
built giant, but he was young, 
and had an open good-natured 
face. William Jackson rather 
thought that he would like 
him. They took up a position 
on either side of the wheel, 
the men whom they relieved 
being helped off the poop and 
on the road toward sobriety 
by the ready boot of the cap- 
fain. The new helmsmen found 
the vessel yawing heavily, and 
it took them some little time 
to steady her; when they did, 
they received orders to keep 
the tug-boat dead ahead—to 
follow in her wake. It had 
‘been many years since William 
Jackson had steered a vessel, 
and that had been a picket- 
‘boat when he was a snotty. He 
had never steered a sailing 
vessel in his life with the ex- 
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ception of a ship’s cutter, but 
it was evident that it was he 
whom the captain was depend- 
ing on. He had the sense, 
however, to leave to Kuroki 
the inspiring of the movements 
of the wheel, and the Japanese 
did not let him down. The 
tug-boat, dancing to the head 
swell, remained right ahead in 
@ position about fifty yards 
in front of the jib-boom, which 
was now rapidly being secured 
in its proper place. 

About two o’clock, the jib- 
boom having at last been rigged 
out and stays and guys set up 
and made fast, all hands were 
sent to dinner. They weren’t 
allowed long for the meal, for 
there was still much to be done, 
and the mate was eager to get 
at it. Jackson and Kuroki 
were relieved when the men 
came on deck again, but had 
barely time to gulp a few 
mouthfuls when they found 
themselves in demand once 
more; the men who had re- 
lieved them had not suited 
either, and soon they had 
their eyes glued again on the 
straining, jumping tug ahead. 
By four o’clock daylight of the 
short December day was be- 
ginning to fade; Lundy Island 
was still some distance ahead, 
but the captain decided to get 
the canvas on her before dark. 
The tug-boat was ordered to 
haul off to the north; men 
crawled up the rigging and out 
on to the yards; fore and aft 
sails began to creep up the 
stays, and square-sails to be 
sheeted home, or yards hoisted ; 
the vessel began to heel over. 
All hands under the mates 
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were sweating hard at sheets 
and halliards. William Jack- 
son, heaving at the wheel, 
while deploring the brutality 
which he had witnessed but 
which he hoped was only tem- 
porary and due to the excep- 
tional circumstances, could not 
but marvel at the manner in 
which those hard-driving officers 
had evolved order from chaos. 
Only that morning, before the 
vessel had hauled out of the 
docks and while it was still 
dark, a mob of undisciplined 
men, total strangers, the scum 
of the port of Cardiff, half of 
them drunk, had descended on 
the ship which aloft and below 
was in the usual state of con- 
fusion caused by weeks in 
harbour, followed by rapid load- 
ing at the coal tips. Now, by 
their co-ordinated efforts, the 
vessel was capable of making 


progress under her own sail with- 
out the help of the tug. The 
tow-rope was cast off, the tug: 
boat sheered away, her men 
hauling in the hawser, and 
presently the Maid of Mir. 
amicht, under a cloud of canvas, 
was standing off on the port 
tack seeking an offing. The 
long voyage round Cape Horn 
to California had commenced in 
earnest. It could not possibly 
be accomplished in much legs 
than four months, it would 
probably take five, and might 
easily take six, and during the 
whole of that time, with the 
possible exception of some 
desolate headland near the 
most southerly part of South 
America, they would never even 
get a glimpse of land. The 
lights on Lundy Island blinking 
through the rain gave them 
farewell. 


I. 


Three weeks afterwards a 
completely transformed Maid of 
Miramichi was running down 
through the north-east trades. 
Gone was every external sign 
that she had ever been in a 
coal port and loaded a cargo 
there. Her decks, deck-houses, 
and bulwarks had been scrubbed 


and scoured until they were 


spotless; her brasswork glis- 
tened from constant burnish- 
ing; indeed no man-of-war or 
yacht could have been cleaner 
or presented a more pleasing 

appearance than she did. Aloft, 


running and standing gear and 
Tigging had been overhauled, 


every block and runner was 


working smoothly in readiness 
for the shifting winds of the 
doldrums or the hard weather 
farther south. 

All this had been the result 
of continual work and drive. 
Unlike the more easy-going 
English ships there was m0 
afternoon watch below on @ 
‘ blue-nose,’ which meant that 
the men who had had two 
spells of four hours below the 
previous night were kept on 
deck all the next day and would 
then have only four -hours 
below the following night, and 
all the time that they were 02 
deck they were driven hard by 
their relentless taskmasters. 
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William Jackson by this time 
had had the opportunity of 
ing acquainted with his 
shipmates, and with a few 
exceptions they had not grown 
upon him. The captain and 
mate were, frankly, tyrants, 
the former mainly with his 
tongue, which was bitter and 
cutting; nor did he abstain 
altogether from using a belaying- 
pin on any unfortunate seaman 
who disturbed his morose and 
sullen temper. The mate’s 
tyranny was more active—not 
a day passed but some one in 
his watch felt the weight of 
his mighty fist. No one dared 
to look awry at either of them 
much less complain, and their 
merciless discipline had pro- 
duced a humble submissiveness 
in all hands, which was com- 
bined with a nervous urge to 
jump to carry out any order 
that was issued. Both of those 
men hated sailormen before 
the mast—the ‘mules’ they 
called them—with a deadly 
hatred, for which perhaps there 
was some little excuse. They 
had served as young officers 
in a hard school, the Western 
Ocean packet ships, where they 
had to deal with crews of 
packet rats—the hardest, vilest, 
and most reckless men who 
sailed the seas. The captain 
was a ‘down-easter ’ from the 
State of Maine, the mate a 
pure- bred ‘blue-nose.’ The 
second mate, in whose watch 
Jackson and Kuroki had found 
themselves when the watches 
had been picked at eight o’clock 
the first night at sea, was of 


4 different type. Although he 


had also been brought up in a 
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hard school, that of Nova 
Scotia sailing ships, he was 
a gentleman. Rumours had 
reached the forecastle, through 
the steward, that his father 
was part owner of the vessel, 
and that he was qualifying to 
command her. Although he 
could on occasion use his fists 
on a loafer or hanger-back 
just as well as the mate could, 
there was no brutality in his 
disposition, and there was a 
belief in the forecastle that he 
did not approve of the conduct 
of his superiors, although, of 
course, he never showed any 
sign of his disapproval. He also 
was an American—from Massa- 
chusetts. 

In hard-case American and 
Nova Scotian ships it was the 
usual custom to form what 
was called an afterguard, the 
more effectively to keep the 
crew in submission and to 
cope with any attempts at 
disturbance. In addition to 
the officers, this afterguard was 
composed of all the petty offi- 
cers, such as the boatswain, 
boatswain’s mate, sailmaker, 
and carpenter. On board of 
the Maid of Miramichi, how- 
ever, no such combination had 
been formed, for the officers 
—each man a giant—relied on 
their own powers, and the petty 
officers were treated in almost 
the same way as were the men. 
One precaution was taken—the 
first morning at sea all hands 
were paraded and ordered to 
produce the sheath-knives which 
every sailor carried; these had 
their points broken off by the 
carpenter before being returned 
to their owners. 
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Amongst the forecastle hands 
there were few who interested 
William Jackson. In his own 
watch there was Kuroki, and 
the acquaintance which he had 
made with the young Japanese 
on the dock wall of the tidal 
basin at Barry Dock had 
ripened into friendship—per- 
haps the only real one which 
existed on board. Kuroki came 
of a good family in Japan. 
He had been for two years in 
a naval school there, had spent 
two years on the Conway, and 
a further three years as an 
apprentice on an English sailing 
ship. This accounted for the 
good English which he spoke. 
His intention was to proceed 
back to Japan, where he hoped 
to get on rapidly in the mer- 
cantile fleet which that country 
was at the time developing, 
but before doing so he was 
out for more experience. With 
the exception of William Jack- 
son, who had been profoundly 
ignorant of the customs which 
obtained on merchant vessels, 
Kuroki was probably the only 
sailor on board of the ship 
who was there from choice; 
the others, in debt to the 
boarding-house masters of Car- 
diff, had been obliged to take 
whatever berth first offered. 
He was well aware that ‘ blue- 
nose ’ officers had the reputation 
of being brutal disciplinarians 
and hard drivers, but he also 
knew that no finer seamen 
sailed the seas, and he was 
willing to undergo any hard- 
ship in his insatiable pursuit 
after knowledge. Light-hearted, 
always smiling, ready to take 
on anything that came along, 
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he was a comforting com- 
panion to the ex-naval officer, 
There was one other in the 
starboard watch whom William 
Jackson liked and trusted, and 
that was the boatswain’s mate, 
@ big, red-headed, taciturn 
Scotsman from north of the 
Forth. Although that petty 
officer was berthed separately 
from the crew and kept very 
much to himself, he occasionally 
found a chance to have a yarn 
with Jackson in the second dog- 
watch. He was a fine seaman 
who feared no man, and got on 
well with the second mate, who 
quickly discovered his worth, 
In the port watch there were 
two men to whom Jackson was 
attracted, and, strangely enough, 
one of them was Bert Hawkins, 
the Cockney who had stood up 
to the mate on the day the ship 
left port. Undeniably vulgar, 
rather foul-mouthed, a man 
who had never had a home but 
who had dodged about London 
as a street Arab until he had 
been old enough to go to sea, 
his wits sharpened by a con- 
tinual fight for existence, he 
yet appealed to the ex-naval 
officer, who liked him for his 
ready wit, his cheeriness under 
all circumstances, and _ his 
staunchness to any one whom 
he considered a friend. The 
other man in the port watch 
was old Alphonse—a Belgian,— 
a simple gentle creature with a 
pair of childish blue eyes and 
a patient smile. For the boat- 
swain who led the port watch 
neither Jackson nor any one 
else on board had much use 
He was a man who would cringe 
to the mate, make a show of 
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bullying the men when on 
deck, and yet crawl after them 
during their watch below. 

The attitude of the fore- 
castle crowd toward William 
Jackson may be summed up 
as one of respect. They realised 
that he was a man of education 
—‘college bred’ some of them 
called him,—but made no 
attempt to inquire into his 
past, about which he was en- 
tirely reticent, even to Kuroki. 
He was active and used to 
discipline, one of the first to 
jump to carry out an order no 
matter how distasteful the task 
might be, and his young officer 
had rather taken a fancy to 
him. So far neither he nor 
Kuroki had felt, or needed, 
the incentive of kick or blow. 

“A toff wat’s dahn on his 
luck, that’s wot ’e is,” was 
the summing up of Bert Haw- 
kins. ‘‘I wos shipmates once 
wiv one somefink like ’*im—bin 
an orfficer in the P. an’ O. ’e 
ad, an’ got the sack for booze.” 

All hands had shaken down 
into their places, and, despite 
the tyranny and hard driving, 
it was good to be alive and 
afloat down there where the 
trade winds blow. With the 
wind well on the quarter and 
steady, the Maid of Miramichi 
was tranquilly reeling off her 
200 miles a day. Every stitch 
of her snow-white canvas was 
set, even the delicate little sky- 
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sails, 180 feet above the deck, 
were never furled for over a 
week on end. The sky over- 
head was a brilliant blue, over 
which there would occasionally 
pass a few light fleecy trade- 
wind clouds; the sea was a 
deeper blue, broken only by the 
sparkling white crests of the 
wavelets, the darting of flying- 
fish, or the leaping of a shoal 
of albicore or bonita. The mild 
balmy wind droned through the 
rigging, the sails cast deep 
coal shadows over the spotless 
decks. Yes, it was good to 
be alive, to be doing a sailor- 
man’s job aloft on spar or 
rigging, and at night to sit 
on the main-hatch and smoke 
and watch the mast-heads gently 
swaying against the starry sky. 
A pleasant orderly life; even 
the hard-featured old man 
seemed to be affected by it; 
on one occasion, it was alleged, 
he had been seen to smile; 
and just as man may, in time, 
get used to anything, so the 
men of the port watch seemed 
to have settled down con- 
tentedly into their state of 
humble submissiveness. As 
for those of the second mate’s 
watch they had become openly 
cheerful, and for the first time 
since the commencement of the 
voyage snatches of song were 
to be heard in the forecastle 
when it was their second dog- 
watch below. 


I. 


There came a day, however, 


had been seen to smile once 


when the steady sailing breeze during the favourable north- 


petered out, and if the captain east trades, he certainly never 
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did so in the belt of doldrums 
that followed them. During 
the whole of the next nine 
days the vessel made ninety 
miles, and that only by taking 
advantage of every light air 
that blew. For most of the 
time the surface of the sea 
was like a gently undulating 
sheet of glass; then there 
would be a ruffle on the face 
of the water, a light air would 
spring up, and round would 
come the great yards, for night 
or day the highest air must 
find the sails trimmed ready 
to meet it. If they were not, 
and the captain happened to 
come on deck, the officer of 
the watch felt the lash of his 
bitter tongue, and promptly 
passed it on to the hands 
with interest. The light air 
might last for a few minutes, 
the sails would fill, the great 
vessel would slowly gather way, 
and by the time that the puff 
had died away again she might 
have sailed about half a mile. 
The sails would give a few 
flaps against the masts, then 
hang straight up and down 
without a flutter in them; the 
sea would become glassy again. 
A little later the wind would 
come away from a different 
quarter, round would go the 
great yards again, and another 
half-mile would be gained. 
It was a weary task, this 
working through the doldrums. 
Occasionally, mostly at night, 
dark clouds would gather and 
lightning would play about 
overhead ; the sky would pre- 
sent a weird appearance so 
threatening that they would 
lower away the sky-sail and 


royal yards and stand by the 
top-gallant halliards. But the 
wind never came ; instead down 
would come the rain in enor- 
mous drops, flooding the decks 
and causing the surface of the 
sea to effervesce in miniature 
waterspouts. 

During the daytime, when 
the sun had climbed for a 
couple of hours, there was a 
sickly smell of blistering paint, 
and the pitch oozed out from 
between the seams on deck. 
The officer of the watch brooded 
as he gazed moodily around 
the horizon searching for a 
breeze; the men slunk si- 
lently around the decks, going 
about their work, which had 
to be dropped, and the braces 
manned, on the slightest sign 
of a puff; everything had to 
be dropped for that. Tempers 
were frayed and nerves were 
on edge as the vessel drifted 
toward the Line. Then came 
@ morning when the first real 
squall with wind in it struck 
them; it came hissing across 
the water preceded by heavy 
rain, and caused them t 
shorten sail in a hurry and 
amid some confusion. When 
the squall was over they dis- 
covered that they had picked 
up the south-east trades, and 
close-hauled on the port tack 
they stood away toward the 
south-west. 

The south-east trades were 
succeeded in about latitude 
27° south by the westerlies; 
the weather became colder, 
and it was no longer pleasant 
to knock about the deck bare- 
footed. A sudden ‘ pampero’ 
off the River Plate, which 
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lasted two days, showed up 
some weak points in the stand- 
ing and running rigging, but 
those were quickly remedied 
in readiness to face the greatest 
test of all—that of rounding 
the Horn; and by the time 
that the vessel had arrived in 
the vicinity of that dreaded 
cape, both ship and crew were 
as fit for the ordeal as they 
could possibly be made. Soon 
they were battling into the 
teeth of a north-west gale, a 
battle that brought the best 
out of the officers of the ‘ blue- 
nose.’ They drove their ship 
as relentlessly as they drove 
her crew. One day, staggering 
and plunging along with every- 
thing except the crossjack set, 
up to the main top-gallant sail, 
and leaning over at a fearful 
angle while everything aloft 
strained and cracked, they 
passed a large iron barque, 
head reaching under three lower 
top-sails. 

The result of this cracking 
on was that when the officers 
did reluctantly give orders to 
take in a sail, it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
it could be secured. First, the 
men hauled from the deck on 
bunt-line and clew-line par- 
tially to subdue the slatting 
canvas. Then would come the 
order ‘ aloft and furl,’ and the 
hands would crawl up the 
weather rigging and lay out 
on the jolting yard. Cotton 
canvas is a joy to look upon 
when glistening, snow white, 
in the sunlight, but it is hellish 
stuff to try and furl in a gale 
of wind off Cape Horn, when, 
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wet and: stiff and bellying out 
like a balloon, it defies every 
effort of man to gather in 
its stubborn folds. Swinging 
dizzily on the foot-rope sus- 
pended from the yard, and 
hanging on with one hand to 
the slender iron jackstay which 
ran along the top of it, they 
would fight the struggling 
thrashing monster, gradually 
master and subdue it, and pass 
the gaskets round it to make 
it secure. Often men would 
cry with pain and vexation 
as an extra gust would tear 
the tough canvas from their 
stiffened fingers just as they 
thought that they had it fast. 
It was wild and dangerous 
work to tired men, this swaying 
on a yard a hundred feet above 
the deck, but there was one 
man on board who enjoyed 
every moment of it, and that 
man was W. Kuroki. He was 
in his element. Other men pay 
large fees for the privilege of 
sitting at the feet of university 
professors and acquiring know- 
ledge from them; Kuroki was 
paying, by the endurance of 
hardship, discomfort, and 
danger, for what he deemed the 
privilege of sitting at the feet 
of those marvellous ‘ blue-nose ’ 
officers and learning from them 
the highest arts of seamanship. 
Seldom did they make a mis- 
take. During the whole of 
that Cape Horn passage they 
never lost a spar, a sail, or 
even @ rope-yarn, so sure was 
their instinct regarding the 
stresses and strains on masts, 
ropes, and canvas. Yet they 
never shortened sail without 
H2 
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reason. When they took in a 
sail it was really time that it 
was in, and that inveterate 
searcher after knowledge, the 
little Japanese, watched their 
every movement greedily. 
When a sail had to be loosed 
or furled he was the first man 
into the rigging. Imperturb- 
able, cheery even during the 
dreariest nights of depression 
—nights when the men of the 
watch below lay in their bunks, 
or sat on their sea-chests in 
the gloomy forecastle, waiting 
for the call of ‘all hands 
shorten sail,’ which they knew 
to be inevitable, while the 
vessel’s bows crashed and 
pounded into the waves and 
the squalls shrieked outside— 
W. Kuroki smiled his way 
around the Horn. 

Hard driven, the Maid of 
Miramichi stood away to the 
south-west, desperately clinging 
on to any westing that she 
made, and when the wind 
eventually shifted to the south- 
ward she was in a position to 
weather the Horn on the other 
tack. Carrying every stitch of 
canvas which she could stagger 
under, she stood away into the 
Pacific, then northward toward 
fine weather again. To William 
Jackson this Cape Horn pas- 
sage, and the way that it had 
been accomplished, had been 
@ revelation, and for one thing 
he was very thankful: during 
the time of their battling down 
there the officers had been 
more human, and they had 
not hazed the hands unneces- 
sarily. It is true that the mate 
had always been ready to 
help with his heavy sea-boot 


the last man to get into thé 
rigging when there was occa: 
sion to lay aloft and furl, 
sail, but, taking it all round, 
he had been less handy with 
his hands and feet than he had 
been in the fine weather. The 
food too, never very bad, for 
American and Nova Scotian 
vessels were usually well sup- 
plied in that respect, had been 
considerably better during the 
period of the bad weather. 

This state of affairs did not, 
however, last ; within a week of 
their striking fine weather again 
things were as bad as ever they 
had been; even the food was 
cut down to a minimum, 80 
that the men had barely 
strength to stand up to the 
strenuous work, much of it 
unnecessary, which they had 
to do. To William Jackson 
the cruelties practised at that 
time seemed to be calculated, 
as if they were being carried 
out according to a plan. One 
day the mate, after badly ham- 
mering one of the Scandins 
vians, pulled his victim on 
his feet and ordered him 
fetch a bucket of water and 4 
swab. He then stood over the 
poor wretch and forced him to 
mop up his own blood from the 
otherwise spotless deck. That 
evening, in their second dog- 
watch below, William Jackson 
found his friend the boatswain’s 
mate sitting on the spare spar 
which was lashed along the port 
bulwarks, and to that petty 
officer he mentioned his sus 
picions. The boatswain’s mate 
looked cautiously round before 
he replied. 

“You're quite right,” he 
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said in a low tone, “an’ I'll 
let you into the reason for it. 
When we arrive in ’Frisco the 
geason’s crop 0’ wheat’! no’ 
be ready ; no, nor near reedy. 
Likely enough the ship’ll go 
alongside o’ Mission Wharf an’ 
discharge her coal, then she’ll 
across the Bay an’ lie at 
anchor off Saucilito or some 
such place, to wait for a cargo. 
She’ll be lyin’ there for months, 
an’ do you suppose that the 
old man’s going to keep the 
hands by her all that time? 
Not on your life. If he can’t 
run the present crowd out of 
her he’ll lose his reputation as 
a hard-case shipmaster an’ per- 
haps his job as well. Of 
course half 0’ the crowd’ll clear 
out the first night we’re in 
harbour. The boarding-house 
crimps’ll be on board in full 
force, well armed with liquor, 
as soon as the anchor’s down, 
for the whalers and sealers ’Il 
be howlin’ for crews, an’ before 
the sails are properly fast you'll 
see chests and bags goin’ over 
the side, and the old man’ll 
no’ stir hand nor foot to stop 
them. But there’s the other 
half o’ the men, like old 
Alphonse an’ the squareheads, 
that no crimp’ll ever catch ; 
some o’ them have wives an’ 
children, an’ they’re no’ goin’ 
to make a present o’ three 
Months’ pay to anybody. 
They’re out to make the round 
voyage whatever happens, an’ 
it’s them that the old man and 
the big fella are tryin’ to 
intimidate.” 
Is desertion as easy as that 
out there?” asked Jackson. 
“Easy,” echoed the boat- 
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swain’s mate with a low laugh, 
“ay, it’s easy enough, and 
sometimes it’s desirable. Be- 
sides them that'll go with the 
crimps, some o’ us’ll no’ stay. 
There’s the Jap, for instance,— 
he wants to get back to Japan. 
Well, he can do it easier from 
Frisco than he can from the 
old country.” He pitched his 
voice still lower. ‘“‘ Between 
ourselves,”’ he continued, ‘‘ I’m 
off, but mind you, no crimp’ll 
get me. I’ve got friends there 
that'll get me a decént job 
either in ’Frisco or in one 0’ 
the canneries up the coast. 
What about you? A _ well- 
educated man like yersel ’ll find 
lots o’ chances out there. You'll 
no be stoppin’ by the ship? ” 

William Jackson flushed 
slightly. Up till now he had 
not discussed his future with 
any one. He hesitated a 
moment before he spoke. 

“No, I won’t,” he admitted. 

“ Well,” said the boatswain’s 
mate, ‘‘take my advice an’ 
avoid the crimps like the plague, 
an’ for God’s sake don’t touch 
liquor either aboard the ship or 
ashore until you’re settled in a 
job an’ have got your bearin’s. 
You can never tell when it may 
be doped an’ you'll wake up 
next mornin’ outward - bound 
aboard a whaler.”” He put out 
his hand in the darkness and 
seized that of William Jack- 
son. ‘“‘ Better still, mate,” he 
continued, “ you come with me 
an’ I’ll see you through.” 

The cold-blooded, calculated 
cruelty which had been prac- 
tised all the way through the 
south-east trades was succeeded 
when they reached the belt 
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of doldrums by a perfect orgy 
of persecution and brutality. 
The calms and light airs were 
even more prolonged and baf- 
fling than those which they 
had experienced in the Atlantic, 
and the captain, exasperated 
beyond measure at seeing his 
chance of a rapid passage 
dwindling away, took to drink. 
The mate joined him, and the 
pair of them seemed to think 
of nothing but persecuting the 
‘mules.’ The second mate 
pursued the even tenor of 
his way. At times the mate 
cast longing eyes at some of 
the, to his idea, pampered 
sailors of the starboard watch, 
but the second mate clearly 
showed by his attitude that 
he would stand no interfer- 
ence, and the former had per- 
force to keep his hands and 
feet off the pampered ones. 
In the meantime, however, a 
feeling of desperation began 
to show itself amongst the 
men of his own watch, and 
they began openly to discuss 
chances of getting even with 
their persecutors. Bert Haw- 
kins was the means of giving 
this feeling a temporary check. 
The Cockney had brooded over 
his fight with the mate on the 
day on which they left port, 
and believed that, had he not 
been so fuddled with drink 
that the finer points of pugilism 
had deserted him just when 
they were most required, he 
might have put up a better 
show. Now that the boot 
was on the other foot he deter- 
mined to have another try. 
The fight, however, although 
more prolonged, could have 
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no other result considering his 
adversary’s height and weight, 
The mate, surprised at the 
Cockney’s audacity, and slightly 
inebriated, got a little the 
worst of it at first, but when 
he came to himself he quickly 
sailed in and finished it. Again 
Bert Hawkins, after suffering 
fearful punishment, dropped on 
the deck and gasped— 

“Orl = right. I’ve 
enough.” 

This phrase of submission is 
usual at sea, and is always 
followed by a cessation of 
hostilities. To continue to 
hammer an opponent after that 
is equivalent to shooting men 
after they have surrendered. 
The mate, however, had no 
use for etiquette, and, more 
over, he had no other pre 
occupation such as he had had 
on the previous occasion. 

“Hev yew?” he snarled. 
“Tll tell yew when yewve 
had enough.”’ 

Raising the Cockney from 
the deck he battered the w- 
fortunate wretch into a state 
of insensibility ; then, throwing 
the inert body at the feet of 
the group of onlookers, he 
roared— 

“Take that damned thing 
away, and if any of the rest of 
yew want to have a go, say 
so right naow.” He paused. 
“Yes, any six of yew,” he 
added contemptuously. 

The terrible thrashing ad- 
ministered to Bert Hawkins 
only allayed the unrest for % 
couple of days, and the Cockney 
when he recovered was the 
most eager advocate of revolt. 
The men hung about in groups 
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during their watch on deck at 
night, and brooded in their 
watch below in a fever of dis- 
content which every fresh brutal 
act aggravated. Amongst other 
things they had noticed that 
the bruises inflicted by the 
mate during the hours of dark- 
ness were far worse than those 
made by his fists in daylight, 
and undoubtedly the reign of 
terror which he had established 
was a very realone. He wasn’t 
idly boasting when he had said 
that he could take on any six 
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of them—cowed and dispirited 
as they were. They had also 
noticed that the captain when 
on deck had a suspicious-looking 
bulge in the region of his hip- 
pocket. Sullen and desperate, 
and trying hard to screw up 
their courage, the men awaited 
their chance. 

“I don’t like the look o’ 
things,” the boatswain’s mate 
remarked to William Jackson 
one hot calm evening. “ Worms 
will turn, ay, even Squareheads 


and Dagoes.” 


IV. 


The trouble came on the very 
day that they got clear of the 
doldrums when, having picked 
up the north-east trades, the 
vessel was heeling over to a 
spanking breeze. The captain, 
instead of being overjoyed at 
his good luck, was in a vile 
temper—the after-effects of 
brandy,—and during the last 
hour of the forenoon watch he 
had nagged the man at the 
wheel, old Alphonse—the best 
helmsman in the ship,—so much 
that the Belgian had answered 
him back—an unpardonable 
offence. At eight bells, when 
the starboard watch came on 
deck, the rumour went round 
that old Alphonse had not been 
allowed to leave the poop, and 
certainly he did not join his 
comrades in the forecastle for 
dinner, The captain and mate 
having taken their observations 
of the sun at noon, went below 
to work up the ship’s position, 
and when they returned to the 
poop they noticed that the 


men of the port watch, having 
finished dinner, were clustered 
outside the forecastle waiting to 
see what was going to happen 


to their shipmate. 

Willaim Jackson was in the 
weather main rigging rattling 
down a portion of it; below 
him, Kuroki was putting fresh 
seizings on one of the shrouds. 
From his point of vantage Jack- 
son could see all that was 
happening on the poop, and 
occasionally he paused in his 
work and glanced aft curiously. 
He saw the captain and the 
mate stretch Alphonse’s arms 
above his head and then, with 
some marline, they lashed his 
thumbs to the weather shrouds 
in such a manner that, when the 
vessel was steady, his feet just 
touched the deck; when she 
rolled ever so slightly, the 
whole weight of his body came 
on his thumbs. It was a form 
of punishment which had been 
practised years before in packet 
ships and New Bedford whalers. 
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The first time she rolled the 
poor old man shrieked with the 
pain. That was quite enough 
for William Jackson; he had 
stood by, not unmoved, when 
other men were being struck 
and kicked; he had felt that 
he had no cause to interfere 
even when Hawkins was being 
knocked insensible, for he had 
a very strict sense of discipline, 
and he felt that the Cockney 
had, to a certain extent, asked 
for it; this, however, was 
premeditated torture—a thing 
that no Englishman could 
stand. Very deliberately he 
unslung the marline-spike which 
he was using from round his 
neck, hung the heavy, sharp, 
steel tool on a shroud, and 
descended the rigging. He 
walked aft and mounted the lee- 
side of the poop, Kuroki at his 
heels, crossed to the weather 
side which, in ships of all nation- 
alities, is sacred to the captain 
or the officer of the watch, and 
drew his sheath-knife. 

** What in hell are yew doin’ 
here? ” roared the astonished 
mate, who was leaning against 
the rail gloating over the strug- 
gles of Alphonse. 

“IT am going to cut that 
man down, sir,” replied Jackson 
calmly. 

“The hell yew are, yew 
mutinous swine,’ sneered the 
captain. “I’ve had my eye on 
yew for some time. Up he goes 
by the thumbs too, mister, and 
that bloody Jap alongside of 
him.” 
The mate withdrew his great 
fists from his trousers pockets ; 
on his right hand there gleamed 
something black—it was a 


knuckle-duster. His right arm 
swung back, but the blow never 
fell. William Jackson while 
in the navy had on one occasion, 
not so very long before, reached 
the final in the officers’ heayy- 
weight championship. Deftly 
slipping the mate, he crogs- 
countered him, then drove right 
and left hard to the point. For 
a few seconds the giant tottered 
crazily on his feet, swinging his 
arms wildly, then he crashed 
heavily to the deck. Events 
now happened with bewildering 
rapidity ; there was a quick 
shout from Kuroki and the 
crack of a revolver shot, the 
bullet from which whizzed 
harmlessly to windward; the 
revolver clattered to the deck, 
and the captain, white and sick, 
was leaning against the rail, his 
arm dangling helplessly by his 
side, rendered useless by a ju- 
jitsu trick of the Japanese. The 
men of the port watch who had 
been hanging about the fore- 
castle door went rushing aff, 
and the poop-deck was quickly 
crowded. 

Then followed tragedy, swift 
and deplorable, and deplored 
by no one more than the man 
who caused it. The young 
second mate had refused point- 
blank to have anything to do 
with the stringing up of Al 
phonse. Sick at heart, he had 
busied himself with some job 
amidships, and tried to keep 
his mind from the evil deed 
which was being perpetrated 
on the poop. He had, however, 
glanced along when Jackson 
and Kuroki had gone aft, and 
had seen what had happened 
afterwards. That was an éD- 
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tirely different matter. His 
superior officers had been as- 
saulted, and now the rush of 
the port watch looked like 
mutiny. Snatching a heavy 
iron belaying-pin from the 
main fife-rail, he dashed up on 
to the poop, the assembled 
men scattering before him, and 
made straight for William Jack- 
son, who was about to cut 
Alphonse down. The poor old 
Belgian had fainted. Kuroki 
was the only one in the second 
mate’s way. The little Japan- 
ese dropped on one knee, and 
by another ju-jitsu trick threw 
the rushing officer clean over 
his shoulder. The latter brought 
up with terrific force, head first, 
against a solid mooring bollard, 
and never moved again. When 
they tried to pull him round 
they found that he was dead: 
his neck had been dislocated. 


The first thing that William 
Jackson did after the vessel 
had been got under control 
and was again sailing with her 
sails full, was to put the captain 
and mate under lock and key, 
his main reason for this being 
to save them from the wrath 
of the crew. They were con- 
fined in the captain’s cabin, a 
spacious room with a door 
aft, which led into his private 
‘bathroom, from which there 
was no other exit. The only 
door thus to be guarded was 
the one leading into the cabin 
from the saloon. This was 
locked, and an able - seaman 
armed with the captain’s re- 
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While Jackson was examining 
him and two of the others were 
cutting Alphonse down, they 
were startled by a great slatting 
of canvas aloft and a rattling 
of blocks; the vessel, which 
had been leaning over to the 
fresh trade wind, had come on 
an even keel. Jackson glanced 
at the wheel; it was deserted. 
The helmsman had left it to 
join the others, and at the 
moment was kicking the pros- 
trate mate on the head. The 
ship was flying up in the wind, 
and in a few moments would 
be all aback, with the prospect 
of damage to spars and rigging. 

“Hand to the wheel there 
and put the helm hard up. 
Weather fore brace; haul the 
foreyards round and box her 
head off. Look lively.” 

Subconsciously William Jack- 
son had taken command. 


volver, in which there were 
still five cartridges, was posted 
outside of it. Before placing 
the two officers in the cabin, 
Jackson had searched it for 
firearms. He found another 
revolver there, and also one 
in the mate’s room. To avoid 
further trouble, he confiscated 
those by simply dropping them 
overboard. 

It took some time to bring 
old Alphonse round, and then 
his spell of consciousness was 
a short one. He apologised for 
causing so much trouble, ex- 
plained with one of his wistful 
smiles that he had a weak 
heart, and shortly afterwards 
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expired. Just before sunset 
that evening the two victims 
of the tragedy were buried. 
The tarpaulin had been taken 
off the main hatch, and one of 
the hatches placed on the lee- 
. Side of the deck in the way of 
an open gangway. The bodies 
of the second mate and Al- 
phonse had been hurriedly sewn 
up in canvas by the sailmaker, 
with some heavy holy-stones 
at their feet to weigh them 
down, then placed upon the 
hatch with a flag covering 
them. There they lay, side 
by side, two aliens under the 
Red Ensign—the American cut 
off in the pride of his youth, 
the Belgian too old to be 
knocking about before the mast 
in a ‘ blue-nose.’ William Jack- 
son read the burial service from 
his Book of Common Prayer, 
while all hands, with the ex- 
ception of the captain and 
mate, their sentry, and the 
helmsman, stood around bare- 
headed. The helmsman was 
Kuroki; he had begged to be 
allowed to take the wheel. 

“I am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord.” In 
solemn tones, disturbed only by 
the whispering of the trade 
wind in the rigging and the 
swish of the water along the 
sides, the ex-naval officer read 
the beautiful words of the 
service. 

“For as much as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His 
great mercy to take unto Him- 
self the souls of our; dear 
brothers here departed, we 
therefore commit their bodies 
to the deep.” 


At a sign from Jackson the 
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boatswain’s mate reverently and 
quietly pulled the flag aside, 
four of the men tilted up the 
hatch, and as the words, “ who 


at His coming shall change our 


vile body, that it may be like 
His glorious body,” escaped the 
solemn lips of the reader, the 
two corpses slid down the hatch 
feet first and took the water 
simultaneously. 

With William Jackson in 
command, Kuroki, who was the 
only other member of the crew 
with a knowledge of navigation, 
was put in charge of the port 
watch, for they did not trust the 
boatswain, and the boatswain’s 
mate took command of the star- 
board watch. The other petty 
officers acquiesced in this ar- 
rangement; indeed the mutiny 
and the tragedy which fol- 
lowed so closely upon it had 
partially stunned every one on 
board. That very night, how- 
ever, there was trouble. Kuroki, 
whose watch on deck it was, 
called Jackson and the boat- 
swain’s mate about eleven 
o’clock and informed them that 
the steward had given the men 
the key of the pantry in which 
the liquor was stored, that 
almost every man in the watch 
was drunk, and that they had 
tried to rush the captain’s 
cabin with the intention of 
murdering the two men who 
were imprisoned there. That 
they had failed was due to the 
staunchness of Bert Hawkins, 
who was on guard and who had 
steadfastly refused all offers of 
drink. Jackson called out the 
starboard watch and spoke to 
the men gravely; the rioters 
were subdued and expelled from 
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the saloon, and an ugly incident 
was closed. He then removed 
all liquor from the pantry, 

it in the lazarette under 
the saloon, and securely pad- 
locked the hatch. The next 
day he announced his inten- 
tion to serve out a tot of 
rum to all hands every evening, 
and there was no further trouble 
in the way of liquor. 

The days that followed were 
the most peaceful that had 
been known on the Maid of 
Miramichi since she had left 
Barry Dock. There were plenty 
of stores on board, and a good 
supply of food was issued; the 
afternoon watch below was no 
longer kept on deck, the ordin- 
ary watch and watch system 
being introduced. For the first 
two days the men loafed about 
discussing events; after that, 
tired of idleness ‘they begged 
for work, and busied them- 
selves with odd jobs about the 
deck. To the thoughtless it 
was a welcome change from the 
hard driving which had been 
their lot previously, but Jack- 
son, Kuroki, and the boat- 
swain’s mate had many anxious 
discussions, for they realised 
the necessity for restoring the 
vessel to her proper officers as 
soon as they decently could. 
The two former navigated the 
Vessel just as ably as the 
captain and mate could have 
done. She was close-hauled on 
the starboard tack, making the 
best. course that she could 
through the north-east trades, 
and was sailed throughout in a 
proper seamanlike manner. Be- 
low in the captain’s cabin the 
captain and mate sat in helpless 
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suspense. By the motion of the 
vessel, and the direction of the 
sun as seen through the port- 
holes, they could tell that she 
was making the best course 
that she could make in pur- 
suance of her voyage, heading 
as near to the wind as she 
would go consistent with pro- 
gressing through the water, and 
making northing but being 
edged off to the west, just as 
she would have done had they 
been on deck themselves. They 
weren’t allowed to speak to any 
one; the steward served their 
meals in silence, and, indeed, 
with the possible exception of 
the sycophantic boatswain, no 
one wanted to have anything 
to do with them. 

In the first dog-watch from 
four o’clock in the afternoon 
until six all hands would gather 
on the after-hatch and discuss 
matters, and it was at one of 
those gatherings that the nigger 
had a brain wave. He had 
during the past week been 
painfully spelling out a novel- 
ette which dealt with the doings 
of a doughty boy pirate, who 
a few centuries before had per- 
formed wild and wonderful 
deeds in the Spanish Main. He 
had pondered over this all day, 
and, still pondering, had taken 
his seat on the hatch. Then 
he suddenly addressed William 
Jackson. 

6c“ Cap’n, > he said, bash jes’ 
wanta know what we're steerin’ 
north for? ” 

“<'W’y, ye goat,” chipped in 
the ever-ready Hawkins, “we 
got t steer north t’ get tv 
’Frisco, hain’t we ? ” 

“‘Oap’n,” persisted the nig- 
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ger, “‘what we wanta go to 
’Frisco fur ? ” 

“Simply because the ship 
happens to be bound there,” 
Jackson replied with a smile. 
“Why, what's the idea? 
What’s biting you? ” 

*“Cap’n, fo’ de lad’s sake, 
turn ’er roun’ right now an’ 
run down to Callao. We kain’t 
sell dis yar cargo o’ coal in 
’Frisco, ’cos it belongs to folks 
dere. But we kin sell it in 
Callao. Dey allus wantin’ 
coal dere. Den,” continued 
the nigger, warming to his 
subject, “we kin run down 
to Iquique an’ load saltpetre 
dere, an’ sell dat somewhere 
else. We’s got de ship, we’s 
got gen’elmen as can navigate 
‘er; what's de matter with 
turnin’ pirates? Dere’s heaps 
an’ heaps o’ dollars in it. 
Turn ’er roun’, cap’n, doan’ 
head for Frisco no mo!” 

It is always a sad task to 
dispel, with a strong dose of 
practical common-sense, beau- 
tiful day-dreams such as the 
nigger had conjured up, but 
William Jackson saw that it 
must be done, for, incredible 
as it may seem, some of the 
more ignorant of the crew 
were becoming infected by 
the former’s enthusiasm. Very 
patiently Jackson explained 
that the days of Spanish Main 
pirates were over, and that 
if they shoved their noses 
into any port in the civilised 
world with the ship, they 
would, through the lack of a 
proper clearance and other 
papers, find themselves in jail 
within twenty-four hours. He 
went on further to explain that 


as it was they all stood, 
pretty good chance of finding 
themselves in jail as soon ag 
the ship arrived in San Frap- 
cisco, for, no matter what the 
provocation had been, they 
had been guilty of one of the 
gravest of crimes—mutiny on 
the high seas. 

“Golly!” exclaimed the 
nigger, his eyes rolling, “ den 
why we go to——” 

“Oh, dry up, ya’ black 
squall,” exclaimed Hawkins im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Nah, ’ere’s some- 
fink practical. We got ter go 
t’? ’Frisco, hain’t we? Or 
right. Wot’s th’ matter wiv 
doin’ in them two blokes aft? 
I'll do the dirty work meself; 
I got a grudge agin’ the big 
feller any’ow. Then fake the 
log-book t’ show as ’ow th’ 
ole man, th’ two mates, an’ 
Alphonse was washed over: 
board. We all clears aht an’ 
gits off choki. Bill Jackson, 
Kuroki, an’ the bo’sun’s mate 
kin stay by ‘er an’ claim 
salvige, an’ they deserves it. 
Well, wot abaht it? Anyfink 
th’ matter wiv it? ” 

** There’s nothin’ the matter 
with it, Bert, especially as 
you're quite willin’ to do the 
butcher work,’’ replied the boat- 
swain’s mate, “‘ only this. How 
many o’ the hands’ll be sober 
the night we arrive in ’Frisco?” 

“H’m!” muttered the 
Cockney. 

“Ay, h’m,” continued the 
boatswain’s mate, ‘‘ damned 
few. An’ what would be the 
result? When the drink’s in, 
the wit’s out. The whole water 
front o’ Frisco would be ex- 
cited an’ talkin’ about a ship 
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that had arrived without officers 
an’ navigated by two A.B.s. 
There would be drinks galore. 
Besides the crimps, smart 
Yankee newspaper reporters 
would be all over us. Then 
somebody would blab, an’ the 
first thing we would know 
we would be in jail with a 
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charge of murder as well as 
mutiny against us. No, that 
cock’ll no crow. Try again.” 

The croak of the nigger 
broke the solemn silence which 
followed. 

“Cap’n,” he pleaded earn- 
estly, ‘“‘doan’ you go to 
*Frisco.”’ 


VL. 


By the time that they had 
reached the northern limit of 
the north-east trade wind the 
Maid of Miramichi had been 
forced well out into the North 
Pacific. It was succeeded by 
a westerly breeze, which en- 
abled them to steer a straight 
course for their port; and as 
William Jackson laid off that 
course on the chart, he realised 
with something of a shock 
that they had only a matter 
of about two thousand miles 
to go, and that with ordinary 
luck in the way of winds they 
should arrive within a fort- 
night. Clearly it was time 
that something was done, and 
he determined to interview the 
captain. He realised that he 
had a poor hand to play, and 
that bluff would have little 
chance of succeeding with those 
hard-featured men who were 
confined in the cabin. Siill 
he could only try. Walking 
into the saloon one day after 
breakfast he ordered Bert Haw- 
kins, who was on guard, to 
unlock the door of the tem- 
porary prison, and to keep 
handy with the revolver in case 
of trouble. It was the first 
time that he had seen either of 





the officers since the day of the 
mutiny, and they glanced up 
with an air of sullen indifference 
as he entered the cabin. 

“* Good-morning, gentlemen,”’ 
he said affably. ‘I have just 
called to inquire about your 
health. There’s no pressing 
hurry, of course, but I thought 
that after your—er—holiday 
you might be fit to take over 
the control of your ship again.”’ 

This opening remark was 
greeted by a perfect stream of 
profanity ; the pent-up feelings 
of the past ten days over- 
flowed and created a regular 
spate of it. Mr Hawkins, who 
was persona grata in such places 
as the Ratcliffe Highway and 
Tiger Bay in COardiff—places 
where the art of forcible ex- 
pression has by no means been 
neglected,—declared afterwards 
that he had never heard the 
equal of the combined efforts 
of the captain and the mate. 
The ex-naval officer did not, 
however, quail before this in- 
tense verbal attack; he leant 
coolly against the jamb of the 
open door, and calmly sur- 
veyed the inmates of the eabin. 
When they paused for breath 
he turned to Hawkins. 
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“These gentlemen seem to 
be rather peevish this morning,”’ 
he remarked. ‘“‘ Perhaps I have 
called rather early.” He made 
to step back into the saloon. 

‘* What in hell do yew want, 
anyway,” queried the captain. 

“Oh, merely to know if you 
felt like doing your own job 
again. As I said before, there’s 
no pressing hurry, but really 
I am getting rather bored 
with it.” 

“Yew carry on the way 
yew re doin’,” replied the cap- 
tain grimly. ‘“ When we get to 
Frisco yew'll get a spell. It'll 
be in jail, I guess, an’ it'll be a 
pretty long one. One of yew'll 
be up fur murder, sure, an’ the 
rest fur mutiny, an’ yew bein’ 
the ringleader ’ll come off 
worst.” 

“Talking about murder, I 
suppose you know that you two 
murdered Alphonse,” replied 
Jackson. “It seems to me 
that, in the eyes of the law, one 
crime is as bad as the other. 
In fact yours, having been 
done in cold blood, is probably 
the worse.” 

“The law!” the mate in- 
terjected. “What yew know 
about the law on the Pacific—? ” 
He stopped abruptly, checked 
by @ scowl from his superior. 

“Yep. Yew carry on to 
*Frisco,” the latter said with a 
sneer. “‘ Yew’ll know all about 
it there.” 

“You seem to be assuming 
that the ship is going to ’Frisco, 
captain,” said Jackson. 

For the first time the two 
officers showed sign of discom- 
fiture. Jackson noticed it and 
took his cue from it. 





“Where else kin yew take 
her without papers? Don’t 
try that bluff on us—it don't 
go down here.” 

“Really, captain,” replied 
Jackson, “‘ you underestimate 
my intelligence very badly. Let 
me explain. I have taken ap 
inventory of the stores and I 
find that there are sufficient 
provisions on board to last us 
comfortably for about seven 
months. Now, just balance the 
possibilities. Do you imagine 
that we would take the ship 
into San Francisco and run our 
heads into a trap, when we 
have the whole world before us? 
Oh dear, no. You would hardly 
credit it, but the men are far 
more contented now than they 
were when you were in charge, 
and they wouldn’t mind re- 
maining at sea for a few more 
months—a regular yachting 
cruise it would be. I can sail 
right on past San Francisco up 
to Alaska ; I have even thought 
of Australia, or the southem 
part of New Zealand. There 
are lots of places off which we 
could scuttle the ship in deep 
water, get ashore in the boats, 
and then get away into the 
interior, where we would never 
be recognised. Of course, in 
that case, it would be necessary 
to leave you two on board, 
securely locked up, and let you 
sink with the ship. Very re 
grettable, of course, but as I 
said before, necessary.” 

* Yus,” chimed in Hawkins, 
‘an’ we won’t carry yer as far 
as that, neither. Jus’ say the 
word, guvnor, an’ blimey, the 
two of ‘ems corpses within two 
minits.” 
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“Friend Hawkins has thirst- 
ed for your blood for some 
time now,” Jackson said in ex- 
planatory tones, “and I may 
mention that his desire is 
shared by the majority of the 
crew. YOu may remember the 
row they made the first night 
you were in here, until I got 
them stopped.” 

They did remember it. 
Neither of them was a coward, 
but they still recalled with a 
shudder that night when both 
of them felt groggy and the 
saloon seemed to be full of 
drunken fiends intent only on 
battering in the door of their 
prison” and tearing them limb 
fromlimb. William Jackson had 
unintentionally played trump. 

“Waal, what is yewre pro- 
position ? ’ the captain asked, 
after 2 moment’s silence. 

“Ah, that’s better,” said 
Jackson cheerfully. “I rejoice 
to observe this spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. I will put it 
to you like this, captain— 
neither of us are particularly 
anxious that the authorities of 
San Francisco should know any- 
thing about the doings of the 
last ten days; we, because we 
know perfectly well that, no 
matter what the provocation 
was, we have technically been 
guilty of mutiny—you because 
you have a murdered man to 
account for ; and besides,’ here 
the speaker played another 
trump, ‘no shipmaster would 
like it to be known that his 
ship had been taken out of 
his hands and navigated into 
port by two of the crew.” 

The captain nodded slowly. 
“Waal, go on,’ he said. 
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“‘ All hands intend to clear 
out a8 soon a8 we arrive in port, 
and you know what that means 
—within forty-eight hours they 
will be scattered beyond recall. 
The log has not been written 
up since the day of the—er— 
incident, but I have kept a 
scrap log with the winds, 
courses, and all the necessary 
information that you require 
noted in it. What I propose is 
this. I will bring the log to 
you now and the mate can 
write it up, explaining the 
death of Alphonse and the 
second mate the best way he 
can. The official log is pre- 
sumably in here. I would 
require that to be filled up too. 
I will give you until half-past 
twelve to do it; then, if every- 
thing is correct, I will hand the 
ship over to you.” 

“ Bring the log-book here an’ 
we'll think it over,” declared 
the captain. 

William Jackson backed out 
of the cabin in much the same 
way as a lion-tamer backs out 
of a lion’s cage, fetched the 
log-book from the mate’s cabin 
and handed it, with his notes, 
to the captain. Then he left 
them and ordered Hawkins to 
relock the door. At noon he 
and Kuroki got the meridian 
altitude of the sun, and worked 
up the ship’s position as they 
had done every day since they 
had taken charge. Jackson 
copied the latitude and. longi- 
tude upon a slip of paper and 
again sought the captain’s 
cabin. Its inmates seemed to 
him to be almost suspiciously 
cheerful. 

** Here’s the log-book written 
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up to date,” the captainsaid. “I 
guess that oughter satisfy yew.” 

Jackson took the log-book 
from him and turned over its 
pages. On the date of the 
mutiny he found that the mate 
had made an entry to the 
effect that Alphonse had fallen 
overboard from aloft during a 
squall, that the second mate had 
jumped overboard after him, 
and that neither of them had 
been seen again. From that 
date onward the log was a copy 
of the notes which he, himself, 
had written. 

“* Capital,” he said cheerfully. 
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“You are a pair of first-clagg 
liars, if I may say so. [ 
couldn’t have done it better 
myself. You are free now to 
take charge whenever yoy 
like, sir, but remember—no 
brutality.”’ 

“I guess yew kin hand over 
that gun,” said the captain 
to the able-seaman who had 
relieved Hawkins. 

“Oh, no,” replied William 
Jackson swiftly. “I'll take 
care of that, sir, and I warn you 
now that if there is any breach 
of our contract, I shan’t hesitate 
to use it.” 


Vil. 


Neither William Jackson, 
Kuroki, nor the boatswain’s 
mate were at all delighted 
with the bargain which the 
former had made with the 
captain, but they realised that 
it was possibly the best that 
could have been made under 
the circumstances. Far better, 
they argued, that the ship 
should go into San Francisco 
under her own officers than it 
would be to adopt any of the 
other schemes that had been 
suggested. In the first case, 
if the story of the mutiny 
reached the authorities—and 
they built their hopes that it 
would not on the fact that the 
officers would then have Al- 
phonse’s death to explain away 
—well, they would just have 
to take their punishment ; but 
in the second case they would 
be criminals, slinking about 
the world obsessed by the 
dread of discovery. For a 


couple of days all went well: 
the captain and mate were 
fairly subdued. Then it was 
noticed that the latter was 
having many long talks with 
the boatswain, and that that 
petty officer was making friends 
with one or two of the men 
of the port watch who had 
been lukewarm throughout. 
One afternoon the boatswain 
leered at Bert Hawkins in 
such a cunning and suggestive 
manner that the redoubtable 
Cockney would, in his own 
words, have ‘‘ dotted ’im one,” 
had he not been warned by the 
others against doing anything of 
the sort. That night the mate 
began to get abusive agaill, 
and at four o’clock in the 
morning one of the men of the 
starboard watch, who had just 
been relieved from the wheel 
at the change of the watch, 
entered the forecastle with 
blood streaming from his mouth. 
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The mate had hit him because he 
had not been sufficiently quick 
in passing the helm orders. 

Here was a distinct breach 
of the contract, and before 
tuming in, the boatswain’s 
mate, Jackson, and Kuroki 
discussed the matter anxiously 
in low tones, so that their 
shipmates in the forecastle 
might not be disturbed, for 
their hours of sleep were few. 
They could come to no decision, 
so turned in. Jackson tossed 
wmeasily in his bunk thinking 
matters out. He had meant 
every word of his threat to 
the captain, and decided that 
he would interview that indi- 
vidual as soon after break- 
fast:as possible. He dozed off, 
but about seven o’clock was 
wakened, and found Kuroki 
and Hawkins standing by the 
side of his bunk. 

“Turn aht, Bill,’ said the 
Cockney; “‘ them bastards aft 
there ’ave done the dirty on us.” 

Jackson quickly scrambled 
out of his bunk, and his first 
action was to reach for the 
revolver which he had placed 
under his pillow. 

“It’s no good, old chap,” 
said Kuroki; ‘‘I’ve stowed it 
away. There’s a British man- 
of-war alongside.” 

William Jackson went out 
of the dark forecastle on to 
the newly scrubbed deck, and 
blinked into the slanting rays 
of the morning sun. The Maid 
of Miramichi was forging very 
slowly through the water, her 
Main-yards aback to partially 
check her progress, and signals 
of distress were flying from 
her peak. About a cable’s 
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length to windward and slightly 
ahead, a steamer flying the 
White Ensign was coming to 
rest under a reversed pro- 
peller, and a boat, fully manned, 
was being lowered down her 
side. It took the water, cast 
off smartly, and was rowed 
across the intervening stretch 
of sea. It crossed the Nova 
Scotia vessel’s bows, and lay- 
to with tossed oars waiting 
for her to come up. A boat- 
rope was thrown into it, and 
it was soon fast alongside. 
The men of the watch on deck, 
most of whom had been stand- 
ing by the boat-rope, and those 
of the watch below, who had 
turned out to a man, gazed 
with interest at the. boat’s 
crew—the first strangers they 
had seen for well over four 
months. A young sub-lieu- 
tenant, clad in blue jacket and 
white trousers, and wearing a 
cap with a white cover, came 
briskly up the side-ladder which 
had been put over, followed by 
four armed seamen. Two others 
remained in the boat. 

The sub-lieutenant made his 
way aft to the poop, where the 
captain explained why he had 
hoisted the distress signals ; he 
had had a mutiny on board, he 
said, and he feared another. 

*Do you want an armed 
guard placed on board? ” the 
sub-lieutenant asked. 

“No, I guess we kin do 
without that,” the captain re- 
plied, “ but I would like yew 
to take the ringleader aboard 
of yewre gunboat.” 

“T shall have to get per- 
mission to do that.” 

“Waal,” said the captain, 
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“that ship o’ yewres is within 
hail. Yew kin ask it.” 

“Thanks, but I have no 
intention of straining my vocal 
chords, or whatever it is that 
one hails with. Here, Smith, 
got your flags? Right! Sema- 
phore across: ‘Mutiny on 
board. Master wishes ring- 
leader removed. Have I your 
permission to take him on 
board Persimmon?’ ” 

One of the naval ratings 
saluted, and commenced to 
semaphore to the man-of-war, 
which by this time had backed 
astern and then come up on 
the merchantman’s lee-quarter. 

“Do yew see that yellow 
Jap along there?” said the 
captain. “I’ve but a little 


charge of murder against him.” 
“* Indeed,” the sub-lieutenant 
remarked politely. 


“Is that 
the man you wish me to 
remove ? ” 

“Guess not. Yew take that 
big Britisher; I’ll fix the rest 
of them.” 

Smith again saluted. ‘ Mes- 
sage from the ship, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘Captain says, ‘ Yes, 
and hurry up about it.’ ” 

- “Fetch your man along,” 
said the sub-lieutenant. 

“‘ Jackson,” the mate bel- 
lowed, “lay along aft here.” 

William Jackson proceeded 
aft, and stood below the break 
of the poop facing the little 
group. The sub-lieutenant 
addressed him— 

“The captain reports that 
you drew a knife on him and 
that you were the ringleader 
in a mutiny. Have you any- 
thing to say before I remove 
you to that sloop-of-war ? ”’ 
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Jackson drew his blunted 
sheath-knife and exhibited it; 

“That is the knife, sir,” he 
said. “It wasn’t drawn on 
the captain, but for another 
purpose. As for the mutiny— 
I admit my share in it, but 
there were extenuating circum. 
stances both before and after. 
wards.” 

* You can explain that in 
court of law,’ replied the sub- 
lieutenant. ‘‘ Get your kit and 
get into the boat.” 

“Better put him in irons, 
mister,” suggested the mate; 
“T’ll feteh ’em up.” 

“When I want your advice 
on how to carry on my job, 
I'll ask for it,” replied the 
young naval officer  curtly. 
“Smith, see that this ‘man gets 
his kit and gets into the boat.” 

“He’s got a revolver 0 
mine, mister, an’ I want it,” 
said the captain. 

“Smith, see that he doesn’t 
stow away a revolver with his 
kit.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” replied Smith. 

William Jackson went for- 
ward to the forecastle accom- 
panied by Smith, while the 
rest of the naval party pro- 
ceeded along the deck to where 
the side-ladder dangled from 
the top-gallant sail, with the 
boat lying at the foot of it. 
Presently Jackson appeared, 
accompanied by the boatswain’s 
mate and Kuroki, the latter 
carrying Jackson’s canvas bag. 
Smith brought up the rear. 

“No revolver in the ‘kit-bag 
or on the prisoner’s’ person, 
sir,” he reported. 

** Hell, I want that revolver,” 
roared the captain. 
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“Well, I am afraid that you 
will have to look for it your- 
self,” replied the sub-lieutenant. 
“Get into the boat, you men.” 

The crew of the Maid of 
Miramichi stood sullenly by, 
only the boatswain’s mate, 
Hawkins, and Kuroki daring to 
bid Jackson farewell. 

“Good-bye, Bill,” said the 
little Japanese, as he wrung 
Jackson’s hand. ‘“‘ Keep up the 


The boat pushed off and 
made for the sloop, which was 
now lying astern. As it passed 
along aft Jackson looked up at 
the sailing ship’s poop, which 
the captain and mate had just 
regained. Both of them re- 
garded him with malevolent 
stares, in fact that of the 
captain was almost demoniac in 
its intensity. The mate shook 
his fist in the direction of where 
the men were clustered for- 
ward, and as he did so the 
young sub-lieutenant glanced 
upward and caught both the 
menacing gesture and the 
malevolent looks. He shud- 
dered slightly and turned a 
more kindly eye on Jackson, 
who sat in the bow of the boat, 
his bag by his side. The 
latter was clad in a faded blue 
dungaree suit and was bare- 
footed; on his head was a 
battered soft felt hat. His face 
was impassive, but his thoughts 
were running riot. So this was 
the way he was returning to 
the navy. He hoped that 
nO one on the sloop would 
recognise him. Unfortunately 
there had been heavy rain the 
night before and he had caught 
though rain-water in a bucket 
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to have a bath, and afterwards 
had shaved five days’ growth 
from his face. His eye caught 
the White Ensign floating 
lazily from the peak, and he 
realised that he would prob- 
ably give himself away by 
unconsciously saluting the 
quarter - deck when he was 
eventually ordered on toit. To 
remove the temptation to do 
so he took off his hat and 
thrust it under the lashing 
which was round his bag. At 
last they reached the deck of 
the sloop, where they were 
received by the first lieutenant. 

“Turn your prisoner over to 
the master-at-arms,”’ the latter 
said. “The captain is having 
breakfast, but he'll see him 
later.” 

“ Wot’ll I do with the pris- 
oner, sir? ” asked the master- 
at-arms; “put ‘im in the 
cells ? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied 
the sub-lieutenant indignantly. 
“Take him forward and see 
that he gets some food.” 

As William Jackson passed 
along the deck of the sloop the 
musical cries of the crew of the 
Maid of Miramichi floated 
across the intervening water; 
her hands were bracing up the 
main-yards and sheeting home 
the courses. Her snow-white 
sails bellied out gracefully as 
they filled; the low black hull 
careened over slightly and com- 
menced to sheer through the 
water. She seemed to be life- 
like in her beauty—one of the 
most graceful of man’s crea- 
tions. Yet man’s inhumanity 
had caused her to carry @ load 
of human strife and suffering. 
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Commander the Hon. Charles 
Clinton-Browne, who com- 
manded Her Britannic Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Persimmon, was a 
strict disciplinarian. In appear- 
ance he was of medium height, 
well set up, with clean-shaven 
face and blue eyes; one could 
almost describe him as a typical 
naval officer. He dressed im- 
maculately and affected an eye- 
glass—his friends declared that 
it was more ornamental than 
useful,—which he wore sus- 
pended at the end of a piece of 
black ribbon, called by the 
irreverent sub-lieutenant a lan- 
yard. In moments of severity 
—when he was dealing with a 
certain class of defaulter—he 
screwed it into his left eye, and, 
with an effort, held it there. It 
was shipped in position when, 
about half-past ten that morn- 
ing, William Jackson was 
brought into his roomy com- 
fortable cabin by the master-at- 
arms, and through it he re- 
garded the barefooted, shabbily- 
dressed mutineer from the Maid 
of Miramichi as if the latter 
were a thing unclean. Before 
him, on the table at which he 
sat, was a sheet of foolscap on 
which he evidently intended to 
make notes. 

66 H’m,” he 
curtly. 
ality?” 

“ William 
British.” 

The reply of the speaker 
affected the Hon. Charles Clin- 
ton-Browne in an extraordinary 
manner. The eyeglass shot out 


commenced 
“Name and nation- 


Jackson, sir. 


of its position and brought up 
at the end of its lanyard, while 
he gazed in astonishment at 
the able- seaman who stood 
before him. Quickly recovering 
himself he readjusted the eye- 
glass, asked one or two further 
questions in an abrupt manner, 
and then addressed the master- 
at-arms. 

** I wish to speak to this man 
alone,” he said. ‘ Take up a 
position at the end of the alley- 
way and see that we are not 
disturbed.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the 
imperturbable master-at-arms, 
and left the cabin, closing the 
door behind him. The com- 
mander opened a box of Tur- 
kish cigarettes and pushed it 
toward William Jackson. 

“Sit down, Cartaret, and 
have a cigarette,” he said. “I 
haven’t seen you since that 
time that I dined with you 
in the flagship’s wardroom at 
Malta, but when you spoke I 
remembered your voice. You 
were one of the fellows that I 
really looked up to when we 
were on the Britannia, and I 
can’t make out how the devil 
you got into your present pre- 
dicament. There surely must 
be more in it than meets the 
eye. Come on, man to man and 
heart to heart, let’s have the 
whole damned story.” 

It took ‘ William Jackson’ 
or, a8 we should now call him, 
Cartaret, nearly half an hour te 
tell the story, and the com 
mander listened to it intently: 
When it was finished he said— 
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“ Cartaret, there’s no neces- 
sity for me to assure you that I 
pelieve every word you have 
said. Would you mind standing 
up again for a little?” He 
opened the cabin door. “ Mas- 
ter-at-arms,” he shouted, “‘ tell 
my servant to bring me a 
whisky-and-soda from the ward- 
room.” 

The servant appeared with 
the drink, placed it on the table, 
and left the cabin, again closing 
the door. 

“Right!” said the com- 
mander. ‘‘ Now sit down and 
lap that up and have a ciga- 
rette, while I do some thinking. 
My mind works somewhat slow- 
ly—I never was a brainy devil 
like you.” 

After about five minutes of 
intense thought the Hon. 
Charles Clinton-Browne de- 
livered his verdict. 

“Cartaret,” he said, “ you 
are in the very devil of a hole. 
Upon my word I don’t blame 
you for what you did; I 
would have done the same 
myself—if I had had the pluck, 
but the trouble is that you will 
have to face a court of law in 
San Francisco. We are bound 
to. Vancouver, where I would 
be obliged to land you, and you 
would promptly be extradited. 
You probably don’t know any- 
thing about justice as it is 
ladled out at present on the 
Pacific Slope. There is at 
least one judge in San Francisco 
who would give you six months’ 
hard labour for being a British 
seaman to begin with, and 
then try you afterwards. An 

ican citizen has been killed 
and two others assaulted, for 
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if the mate isn’t one already 
he will be before the trial comes 
off. Mutiny on the high seas 
is @ grave enough offence at 
any time, but under those cir- 
cumstances they will certainly 
hang the Jap—for Japs aren’t 
popular either—and give you 
a rather long term of penal 
servitude. As to the murder of 
the Belgian—that will never be 
provedagainstthem. Witnesses 
hostile to them will be shang- 
haied out of the way, and they 
will manage to get some of 
the crew to give evidence for 
them. Believe me, there will 
be lots of dirty work and some 
lovely lying. 

“T am afraid that I won't 
be able to see you again, but 
I'll tell the first lieutenant to 
look after you—he is a really 
good chap. You may also 
expect a few visits from the 
navigator; he also is one of 
the best—one of the Hungry 
Hundred. Good-bye, old man, 
and the best of luck to you.” 

He shook Cartaret warmly 
by the hand, and then opened 
the door. 

** Master - at - arms,” he 
shouted, ‘‘take the prisoner 
forward; then give my com- 
pliments to the first lieutenant, 
and tell him that I wish to see 
him.’’ 

That afternoon the Hon. 
Charles Clinton - Browne, the 
first lieutenant, and the navi- 
gator sat in the former’s cabin 
poring over a large scale chart 
of the coast-line below Van- 
couver, and talking very earn- 
estly. Eventually they came 
to some decision, and the two 
latter rose to go. 
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“How did he come to leave 
the service, sir?” the first 
lieutenant asked before he 
and the navigator left the 
cabin. 

“‘ Hanged if I know,” replied 
Clinton-Browne. ‘“ It had noth- 
ing to do with his job, for he 
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was a topping officer, and 
every one thought that he 
would go far. He was dashed 
popular too. There was the 
usual crop of rumours, the 
most generally accepted being 
that it was another case of 
cherchez la damned femme.” 


rx. 


About ten o’clock one night, 
a few days later, the Persimmon 
was steaming along a high 
rocky coast which was in- 
dented at intervals by small 
bays. It was pitch dark, with 
a slight drizzle; there was no 
wind, and the sea was smooth 
except for a gentle swell; the 
moon was due to rise about 
midnight. The junior watch- 
keeper — the sub-lieutenant— 
was on the bridge, while the 
navigator, he of the Hungry 
Hundred, leant over the table 
in the chartroom ostensibly 
working out some abstruse 
problem in algebra on a large 
sheet of paper. Every now 
and then he would step out- 
side and survey the coast-line 
ahead through his binoculars. 
To him there presently came 
the sub-lieutenant. 

“ Pilot,” said the latter, ‘“ ex- 
cuse me for interrupting this 
fascinating game of chasing 
the wily a, but it seems to 
me that the course you have 
set is rather fine. That cape 
ahead is fairly close, and 
only a little on the starboard 
bow.” 

“ Right-o, Cecil!” replied 
the navigator. “It’s steep-to, 
and I am watching it. I am 


working out a very interesting 
problem.” 

He added an sayz" to the 
mass of figures on the paper, 
and gazed on his handiwork 
with satisfaction. The sub- 
lieutenant gave him a pitying 
look, and returned to the bridge. 
As the high rocky headland to 
which he had referred drew 
abeam, it seemed to him to 
be much too close, for the 
noise which the slight swell 
made as it rolled up the rocks 
could be heard quite distinctly: 
a four-point bearing gave the 
distance off, when abeam, 2% 
two cables. Just round the 
corner from the cape was 4 
little bay, and as it passed 
astern it opened out some 
scattered lights, showing that 
in the bight of the bay there 
was @ small village. About @ 
mile and a half ahead, in fact 
extending a little on the other 
bow, was another high head- 
land—it marked the other horn 
of the bay—toward which the 
Persimmon was fast steaming. 
The sub-lieutenant again sought 
the navigator, and found him, 
binoculars in hand, with one 
foot outside the chartroom door. 

“Pilot,” said the sub 
lieutenant, “when I was 2 
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last I dropped into 
a place of amusement errone- 
ously described as a music 
hall, and there I heard a red- 
nosed comedian singing a song 
entitled ‘What ho, she bumps!’ 
If you don’t come on the bridge 
and do something, I also shall 
be singing it—very soon—the 
subject of it being this valu- 
able sloop-of-war.” 

“Oecil,” replied {the navi- 
gator earnestly, “sooner than 
listen to you singing I would 
do anything. Lead on.” 

From the bridge the navi- 
gator, through his glasses, 
studied the bay and the point 
on the other side of it toward 
which the Persimmon was 


heading. 

“Excellent! Very good ex- 
periment,” he exclaimed loudly. 
Then to the telegraph - man, 
“Stop the engines — full speed 
astern.’”’ 

Under the influence of her 
reversed propeller the sloop 
soon lost her speed, but while 
she was doing s0 she was 
swinging to starboard as single- 
screw ships with right-handed 
propellers usually do when 
their engines are going astern, 
80 that before she had lost all 
headway she had proceeded 
some little distance into the bay. 

“Excellent, very good ex- 
periment,”’ repeated the navi- 
gator to the sub-lieutenant, 
but loud enough for the tele- 
gtaph-man, the quartermaster, 
and any one else around to 
hear. “Do you see that cape 
We just passed ? ” 

“Just missed, you mean,” 
said the rather bewildered 
junior in a low voice. 
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* All right, you owl,” was 
the reply in a similar tone; 
then louder, “‘ It is stated that 
that cape contains some mineral 
which exerts a strong magnetic 
influence on ship’s compasses. 
I have just proved that state- 
ment to be wrong. I set a 
course to pass two cables off 
it, and, behold, she did so: 
the compass wasn’t deflected 
one degree. Excellent!” 

The Persimmon had now 
gathered ¥sternway, and was 
backing out toward the open 
sea. Now if a man is so un- 
fortunate as to fall overboard 
from a single-screw steamer, 
especially if she is light, unless 
the helm is instantly put hard 
over to cant her head toward 
the side on which he fell, and 
even then unless she is very 
lively on it, he is almost certain 
to be sucked into the propeller 
and cut to pieces; it is almost 
impossible to get it stopped in 
time. It is really safer to 
fall overboard when the vessel 
has sternway, for in that case 
you go round the bow, and 
there is no whirling atrocity 
at that end to cut you up. 
It is significant, therefore, that 
just as the Persimmon began 
to gather sternway, a figure 
clad amongst other things in 
a life-belt slid down a rope 
just on the after-side of the 
bridge on the port side—all 
hands who happened to be on 
deck being on the other side 
gazing at the rocks—and, pad- 
dling noiselessly, floated away 
forward and disappeared into 
the darkness ahead. The rope’s 
end down which he had slid 
was quickly hauled: on, board 
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again. The sloop being now 
well clear of the bay, her 
engines were put ahead; the 
navigator, remarking that he 
had made enough experiments 
for one night, laid off a safe 
course, and announced his in- 
tention of going to sleep. The 
sub - lieutenant yawned and 
longed for eight bells and the 
end of his watch, so that he 
might do the same, for he 
realised that there would be 
no more excitement that night. 

The next morning there was 
a hue and cry, and a search for 
the prisoner, but he was not to 
be found. The wardroom was 
sympathetic. ‘Poor devil,” 
some one said, “ he knew that 
he was in for a long spell of 
jail and sooner than face it he 
went overboard.” The lower- 
deck was also sympathetic, in 
the main—even although that 
moulder of public opinion, the 
gunner’s mate, had declared 
that ‘mutiny was mutiny,’— 
for the members of the boarding 
party had formed a very poor 
opinion of the master and mate 
of the Maid of Miramichi, and 
Smith, during his short sojourn 
in her forecastle, had picked up 
quite a lot of information and 
had spread it freely amongst his 
shipmates. That same evening 
the Persimmon arrived in Van- 
couver, where her commander 
reported the matter to the 
proper authorities. She only 
remained there one day then 
sailed for Esquimalt, and the 
receipt of a large home mail 
at the latter place had the 
effect of dismissing the mutineer 
and his fate from the minds of 
the great majority of her crew. 


They did not stay long in that 
pleasant little harbour, but pro. 
ceeded up the coast to do 
some surveying. 

Shortly afterwards 
began to be felt in shipping 
circles in San Francisco and 
along the water front for the 
Maid of Miramichi. She wa 
now 165 days out from Barry 
Dock, not an excessively long 
passage certainly, for a British 
four-master had arrived a week 
before, over 200 days out from 
the United Kingdom ; but that 
vessel, after battling to make 
westing round Cape Horn for 
nearly two months had given 
up the struggle, squared away, 
and ran before the wind right 
round the world via the Cape 
of Good Hope and New Zea- 
land. There was, moreover, 20 
comparison between her case 
and that of the Maid, nor had 
the latter vessel foundered 
off the Horn, for Lloyd’s agent 
at Vancouver reported that 
she had been spoken when 140 
days out by H.M.S. Persimmon 
in Lat. 32°-10’ N., Long. 144° 
12’ W. She was then only 
about 1500 miles from her port 
of destination, and, as the San 
Francisco newspapers took care 
to point out, with the strong 
westerly winds which prevailed 
at that time, she could easily 
have made the distance im 
seven days. 

Weeks passed by; she wa 
placed on the overdue list, 
then finally posted at Lloyd's 
as missing. The San Francise 
‘Examiner’ referred, in a 
article with glaring headlines, 
to her loss as another ut 
fathomable mystery of the 
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ocean; they even compared it 
with the famous case of the 
Marie Celeste. To the officers 
of the Persimmon, away up by 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, the 
mystery did not, however, 
appear to be quite so un- 
fathomable. The sub-lieuten- 
ant recalled the scowl of the 
eaptain, the menacing gesture 
of the mate, and the missing 
revolver, and surmised that 
there had been further trouble 
on board; while the com- 
mander, first lieutenant, and 
navigator, who had further 
inside knowledge, probably 
came very near to the truth. 
They believed that the crew, 
goaded beyond endurance, and 
encouraged by their easy success 
on the previous occasion, had 
again mutinied ; that this time 
there had been no strong hand 


of William Jackson to steady 


f 
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them and keep them from 
liquor, with the result that, 
with most of the hands drunk, 
the vessel had been allowed to 
come up into the strong wind 
before which she was running, 
had broached to, and foun- 
dered. 
But, whatever was her fate, 
the Maid of Miramichi was 
never heard of again, nor was 
a single trace of her ever 
found. None of those articles 
which bear a vessel’s name, 
such as wash-deck buckets, life- 
buoys, branded oars, or name- 
pieces of boats, ever came to 
light to give a clue to the 
tract of water in which she was 
lost; nor did any one of her 
crew ever come back to reveal 
the manner in which the tall 
ship had been overwhelmed, or 
describe the anguish of the last 


grim struggle against death. 


x. 


.Some twenty years after- 
wards the Hon. Charles Clinton- 
Browne, now a rear-admiral, 
found himself upon the Aus- 
tralian station. In appearance 
he had altered very little. 
He was still immaculately 
dressed—one might still de- 
scribe him as a typical naval 
officer—and he still affected 
an eye-glass, which by this 
time, however, was more useful 
than ornamental. 

» Shortly after his arrival on 
the station, Melbourne Cup 
day came round, and the ad- 
miral motored out to Fleming- 
ton as the guest of one of 
Melbourne’s most prominent 


citizens. This citizen’s party 
was @ large and merry one; 
the weather was delightful, 
the lovely gardens were a 
blaze of flowers, and the en- 
closures were thronged with 
beautifully dressed women. By 
the afternoon brightness and 
gaiety reigned everywhere save 
only in the hearts of the 
punters, and in those there 
was nothing but unrelieved 
gloom. ‘Their troubles had 
started early in the day—with 
the very first race, in fact— 
and had continued without a 
break. Favourite after fav- 
ourite had gone down. The 
horse which should in the 
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opinion of the newspapers, the 
experts, and the tipsters have 
won the Cup, not only failed 
to connect with that trophy, 
but didn’t finish in the first 
half-dozen. 

“What the hell I'll say to 
the missus to-night,” one punter 
remarked in the admiral’s hear- 
ing, “let alone what I'll say 
to the butcher and grocer next 
Monday, the Lord only knows.” 

The party to which the 
admiral was attached had fared 
no better than the majority 
of the punters; in fact most 
of them had plunged rather 
heavily on the favourite for 
the Cup. Included in the 
party was a number of young 
ladies who spoke of their losses 
with the humorous fortitude 
usually displayed on those occa- 
sions, although some of them, 
the admiral shrewdly suspected, 
had lost more than they could 
afford. Just before the last 
race most of the admiral’s 
friends were clustered in a 
group in the paddock, consult- 
ing their race-cards rather hope- 
lessly, and wondering how they 
could partially recoup their 
losses, when a tall, well-groomed, 
clean-shaven man approached 
them. The admiral’s host re- 

Hullo!” he exclaimed, 
“here’s a man who has a 
horse running in this race, so 
he ought to know something. 
He is one of the newest mem- 
bers of our squattocracy : just 
acquired Walaroi, a large 
station out Bachus Marsh way ; 
dead straight too. Here, Wala- 
roi, I want to introduce you to 
the admiral.” 


The two men bowed. The 
squatter seemed to be well 
known to the other members 
of the party, and after a little 
chaff he took the admiral to 
one side. 

*“ Had a good day, admiral? ” 
he asked. 

“Not so bad, but my bets 
are very modest. Strange to 
say, I picked the winner of the 
Cup and backed it against 
every one’s advice, but I was 
only betting in shillings while 
the other people were playing 
about with pounds, and they 
were all on the favourite. I 
am afraid that the whole party 
is pretty well down the drain.” 

“H’m, too bad,’ said the 
squatter. 

“They tell me that you 
have a horse running in this 
race. If you could manage to 
give me a decent tip I would 
like to pass it on to the others 
—some of those girls could do 
with it, I know.” 

The squatter regarded his 
companion rather whimsically. 

** Look down your race-card, 
admiral,” he said, “and if 
there is anything there that 
reminds you of an incident 
that happened about twenty 
years ago, back it. It’s the 
best thing of the day.” 

The admiral frowned slightly, 
screwed his eye-glass well inte 
his eye, and turned over the 
card. The squatter watched 
him intently, his eyes twinkling 
with a whimsical humour. He 
imagined that he could divine 
the admiral’s thoughts. Con- 
found the fellow, the latter 
would be thinking, why the 
devil couldn’t he tell me the 
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name of the horse right off 
instead of indulging in parables ? 
Still frowning, the admiral 
sought the page which con- 
tained the runners for the last 
race, and half-way down it he 
found this entry— 

1. Mr L. Cartaret’s br. f. 
Maid of Miramichi. 3 yrs. 
8st.20.... 

For the second time in the 
course of this narrative the 
Hon. Charles Clinton-Browne’s 
eyeglass shot out of its posi- 
tion and brought up with a 
jerk at the end of its lanyard. 
Again he quickly adjusted it, 
and stared with astonishment 
at the man in front of him. 


“Well, I’m damned!” he 
exclaimed loudly. 
“So shall I be, admiral, 


financially anyway, unless I 
can do something over this last 
race. Only this morning I 
stood in the paddock beside the 
Cup favourite and was assured 
by the greatest racing expert in 
Australia that it couldn’t lose. 
And a fat lot the glue-footed 
brute cared about that opinion 
when it struggled in seventh. 
So, Mr Cartaret, please, if you 
can’t put us on to something 
good, we will all have to go out 


The speaker was one of the 
youngest and fairest members 
of the party. Mr Cartaret 
advised her to back his filly 
and to tell her friends to do 
the same; indeed so confident 
was he, that he suggested that 
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they could safely put their 
shirts, or the equivalent, on it. 
Then he dashed off to see his 
jockey before the horses went 
out, while the others got busy 
putting their money on. 

His confidence was not mis- 
placed. Maid of Miramichi 
romped home at the satisfying 
odds of 8 to 1, and it was a 
very cheery party indeed, its 
gaiety entirely restored, which 
left the course and motored 
back to Melbourne. That night 
the admiral had to attend an 
official dinner-party, but he got 
away from it fairly early, and 
he and Cartaret sat in the 
latter’s rooms far into the 
night. 

“Now don’t forget that you 
are dining with me on board the 
flagship on Friday,” the admiral 
said as they parted. 

“Tm not likely to forget it,” 
replied Cartaret. ‘‘I haven’t 
been on board of a service 
vessel since that night I left 
the old Persimmon so unos- 
tentatiously.” 

“‘ William Jackson,” said the 
admiral with mock severity, 
for under the influence of Car- 
taret’s hospitality he was feeling 
nicely mellow, ‘“‘ I know nothing 
about how you left the Per- 
simmon.” 

‘“* Perhaps not,” replied Car- 
taret, with a chuckle, “ but 
your number one did.” 

* You'll meet him on Fri- 
day,” said the admiral, “ his 
ship arrives to-morrow.” 


PESSIMISM AND DEPRESSIMISM. 


BY J. B. PRIESTLEY, 


WE are always being told 
that since the war there has 
been a great wave of pessimism 
in literature, a wave that has 
flooded Germany, set the boule- 
vards awash, invaded England, 
and by no means left America 
untouched, in spite of the fact 
that there have been no ruins 
and short rations in the United 
States. If by pessimism we 
merely mean the complete ab- 
sence of all optimistic views of 
this life, then the statement is 
true enough. Rose-tinted spec- 
taeles are not the fashion among 
the new arrivals in literature. 
Many of them appear to have 
attended that school celebrated 
by the Mock Turtle and the 
Gryphon, that school where 
reeling and writhing were 
taught. Even those brilliant 
young men, such as Paul Mor- 
and in France and Aldous 
Huxley in England, who have 
@ fine sense of the comic and 
invite you to laugh with them, 
never give you the impression 
they are enjoying themselves. 
There is wormwood in their 
laughter, and you feel that 
they would be genuinely re- 
lieved if they could only muster 
up sufficient courage to burst 
into tears. If the pessimist is 
simply the person who does not 
present a rosy view of things, 
then pessimism is certainly 
taking possession of sistbeture 
at the moment, 


But true pessimism needs to 
be more narrowly defined, and 
in the body of work so loosely 
labelled, there are really two 
very different attitudes of mind, 
working on two distinct levels, 
and the confusion between them 
is very mischievous. The differ- 
ence between these two atti- 
tudes is a difference in kind 
and not merely a difference in 


degree. The man who cannot 


distinguish between them is 
not merely confusing Kreisler 
and the fiddler from the nearest 
cinema, he is confusing Kreisler 
with the local dustman. On 
one level there is true pessi- 
mism, and on the other there 
is that lower-spirited and far 
more disheartening attitude of 
mind that—for want of a better 
name—I can only call depres- 
simism. If Hamlet, who mis- 
took his genius, had taken at 
last to authorship instead of 
fencing matches, he would have 
been an admirable specimen of 
the pessimist. Old Timon, on 
the other hand, was rapidly 
moving toward depressimism, 
in which he would have had 
Thersites and one or two more 
for ‘company, when the’ end 
came and removed him from 
the temptation of authorship. 
But so many new books are 
written in his mood that some- 
times I fancy he must be still 
alive and scribbling hard under 
half a dozen different names. 
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If you are an incorrigibly 
sentimental optimist you are, 
of course, in no position to tell 
the difference between true 
pessimism and depressimism. 
You will shrink back appalled 
from any view of life that is 
not covered by the rose-pink 
nist that is so familiar and 
comforting. If that must is not 
present, then there is pessimism, 
and all is horror. But if you 
are a sensible person, with a 
mind not reduced to such a 
disastrous condition, you will 
have noticed that this so- 
called pessimistic literature 
affects your mind in two very 
different ways. The true pes- 


simist does not dishearten his 
stout sensible readers. Some- 
times he leaves them exhilar- 
ated, and at the worst he only 
leaves them sombrely but not 


mpleasantly meditative. 

But in this great body of 
work generally and _ loosely 
labelled as pessimism, there is 
a vast mass of writing that 
produces only one effect (unless 
it is so silly that it is wildly 
amusing), and that is the effect 
of acute depression. It leaves 
you with the impression not 
that life is terribly dangerous, 
& Voyage on a beautiful doomed 
ship, but that life is simply not 
worth living, is a long crawling 
up asewer. There is the hand 
of the depressimist. If he 
catches you when you are still 
young and tender, he depresses 
you by offering a crude libel 
of a world about which you 
have not yet made up your 
mind. If you are older and 
know his version for the foul 
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libel it is, he still depresses 
because the company of a 
mean little mind must always 
be damping to the spirit. It 
is as if you were being button- 
holed for an hour or two by 
some moaning village idiot. 

William Jathes made a 
famous distinction, for philo- 
sophical purposes, between the 
tender-minded, the idealists, 
and the tough-minded, the 
realists. In literature we might 
very well make a division into 
three: the tender-minded, or 
the optimists; the tough- 
minded, or the pessimists ; and 
the mean-minded, or the de- 
pressimists. They offer us re- 
spectively the literary equiva- 
lents of rose water, iron water, 
and ditch water. The optimists 
can look after themselves and 
need not concern us, being in 
no danger of being mistaken 
for anything but what they 
are. It is, however, highftime 
that the depressimists were 
fenced off from the pessimists, 
for it is dangerous to the 
public health when no difference 
is observed between iron water 
and ditch water. Some will 
refuse the necessary tonic, and 
others will swallow the filthi- 
est draughts because they 
imagine they are salutary. 
Let us examine, then, these 
two attitudes of mind, and 
discover why there is a gulf 
between pessimism and de- 
pressimism. 

The true pessimist in litera- 
ture is one who believes that 
life is tragic, because whatever 
is noble and beautiful in it is‘ 
doomed by the very fact of its 
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nobility and beauty. Life is a 
gaming-table heaped with glit- 
tering coin, but the dice are 
loaded. The universe in its 
march from an unknown start- 
ing-point to an equally unknown 
destination is either indifferent 
or even hostile to the things we 
cherish. Our values are not 
the values of the universe, 
whatever these might be. It is 
here that the pessimist parts 
company with the optimist, 
who believes that there is some 
supreme power—no matter 
what name may be given to it— 
which loves where we love, and 
is the guardian of that truth, 
goodness, and beauty which 
give significance to this life. To 
the optimist evil is a kind of 
mischievous dream, flickering 
on for an hour or two, while 
good is the great reality. But 
to the pessimist evil itself is a 
terrific reality, and our values, 
our little notions of truth, 
goodness, and beauty, though 
supremely important to us, only 
a pitiful dream. They are, 
however, all that we have, all 
that gives significance to this 
life, and we cannot but persist 
in clinging to them. The alter- 
native is nothing but a lapse 
into mere comfortable swinish- 
ness. The pessimist has a 
stronger sense of the significance 
of our values than the easy 
optimist, but he is forever 
faced by a terrible dilemma, 
like a man who holds it in- 
tolerable that he should not 
go out and fight, and yet 
knows in his heart that if he 
does he must inevitably lose. 
To pessimism life is the lost 


battle of truth, beauty, and 
goodness. 

I cannot help suspecting that 
most pessimists began life ag 
unusually radiant optimists, 
their hands almost grasping the 
rainbow, and then received g 
rude shock. They have nobler 
natures than the common run of 
men, and therefore ask more of 
life. Existence in terms of 
little compromises with the 
flesh and the devil is repugnant 
to their proud and sensitive 
spirits. We can say of them 
what De Quincey, very finely, 
said of Coleridge, and declare 
that they began by wanting 
better bread than can be made 
of wheat. Life is tragic because 
this bread alone is fit to eat, 
and all the wide cornfields of 
the world cannot give us more 
than a mouthful of it, just 
sufficient to make us hunger for 
more and hunger in vail. 
Nearly all the pessimists, or 
those writers who, like Shake- 
speare in his tragic period, have 
passed through long moods of 
pessimism, come to see some 
active hostility in the universe 
to whatever is noble in 
humanity, as if a jealous and 
malevolent deity should forever 
make haste to crush the strug- 
gling little god in the clay of 
man. 

Thus it comes about that the 
best must suffer most in this 
world. To be more finely tuned 
than the ordinary is to invite 
disaster. The pessimist sees all 
life as most of us have come to 
see such an immense catas 
trophe as the Great War, and 
during that war, it will be 
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remembered, the finest young 
men on every side flung them- 
selves at once into the trenches, 
to perish some morning among 
the barbed wire, or, if they 
held the belief that war was 
evil in any circumstances, they 
cried out against it and were 
promptly jailed for their 
opinions. There was nothing 
to choose between these two 
kinds of spirited and courageous 
youth. Both were the salt of 
the earth, and both suffered 
more than the common run of 
men. None of these young men 
was responsible for the disaster, 
but they had to pay the price of 
other men’s folly and their own 
great generosity of spirit, and 
so they were blown to pieces 
in No Man’s Land or were left 
to eat out their hearts in 
prison. Meditating on these 
things, we all catch something 
of the pessimist’s point of view. 
His mode of expression in 
literature must necessarily be 
the tragic, even though it only 
takes the form of short lyrics 
as in “A Shropshire Lad,” in 
which we hear the voice of an 
wmistakable pessimist. He 
will probably reflect that grim 
irony which he finds in life 
itself, which is an ironic spec- 
tacle because, according to him, 
the greater your capacity for 
teal happiness the less you 
are likely to have, and the more 
you will be compelled to suffer. 
He sees youth marching out 
magnificently under the colours 
of truth, beauty, and goodness, 
maware of the fact that the 
battle is lost before it has 
He sees the girl to 
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whom love is either one long 
happy dream of passion and 
constancy and loving-kindness 
or nothing, and he knows that 
already she has bared her 
breast for the stroke of the 
dagger. He sees the young 
man who puts all his trust in 
life and asks so much from it, 
who runs gaily on without any 
idea that disillusion and suffer- 
ing are being prepared for him 
at every step. While these 
spectacles provoke a bitter 
irony, they also make us aware 
of the significance of all our 
actions. 

Seen so sharply poised against 
the black curtain of doom, all 
the little things of this life 
appear strangely bright and 
lovely. That is why the poets 
of pessimism can be more 
moving in their account of 
some common thing or ex- 
perience than their fellows, as, 
for example, when A. E. Hous- 
man sings his exquisite little 
song in praise of the cherry-tree 
in spring :— 

‘* Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough.” 


That cherry blossom is so rosy, 
white, and lovely to the poet 
because he sees it against the 
dark background of our destiny. 
So too, the moments of happi- 
ness in the fiction of pessimism, 
a meeting of lovers, a return 
home, a night at sea under the 
stars, have an unusually poig- 
nant beauty, just because their 
creator sees them as something 
precious snatched from miserly 
circumstance and knows that 
they will not last, and that the 
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tale has another and a bitter 
end. 

This knowledge of the end, 
making for irony because that 
end is so grimly different from 
our happiest fancies, frequently 
gives the pessimist a certain 
wide charity in his outlook not 
always to be found in the 
optimist. The latter is so 
certain that all is well, that, as 
actors say, all will be right on 
the night, that he is apt to be 
intolerant, just as some wild 
idealists, slaving away for their 
vision of human happiness, are 
apt to be murderous fanatics in 
their dealings with actual, as 
opposed to hypothetical, human 
beings. The optimist having 
endless bliss in his pocket, so 
to speak, as a present for the 
whole species, can be markedly 
uncharitable towards indivi- 
duals; whereas the pessimist, 
convinced that we are all in 
the same leaking boat, fre- 
quently touches his fiction and 
drama with a beautiful and 
boundless pity. That is one 
reason why his work is anything 
but depressing to persons not 
of the rose-water habit of mind. 

The other reasons are not 
far to seek. Our finest human 
values, battling as they are 
against a hostile universe, are 
immensely important to him, 
and his sense of their im- 
portance gives an unusual sig- 
nificance to his presentation of 
life. Frequently there is some- 
thing tremendously exhilarat- 
ing in his version of things as a 
battle against immense odds, 
in which something uncon- 
quered and unconquerable in 
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man’ soars above the long 
disaster of his worldly existence, 
To defy the very stars them. 
selves in their courses, to be 
uncrushed by the weight of 
suns, is, to say the least of it, 
@ grand gesture, making some- 
thing heroic out of each morm- 
ing’s waking. On the other 
hand, turning aside to a more 
subtle and possibly less theat- 
rical pessimism, there is nothing 
immediately disheartening in 
the sense of mingled pity and 
irony he conveys in his pres- 
entation of life, which may be 
terrible; but remains full and 
heroic and significant down to 
its last strange little detail of 
word and deed. 

It may be said that the 
pessimist is too morbidly sen- 
sitive. No such charge can 
be levelled against the de 
pressimist, whose failure to 
grasp the significance of things 
is due to insensitiveness. In- 
stead of seeing life as a lost 
battle, he sees it as a dreary 
farce. Those values that the 
optimist believes to be the 
values of the whole universe 
itself and that the pessimist 
cherishes, seeing in them man’s 
challenge to the empty oF 
oppressive processes of matter, 
simply do not exist for the 
depressimist. The world to 
him is neither gay and splendid 
nor terrible and splendid, but 
simply dull and trivial. It is 
not merely that he has gone to 
the sewers to report on what 
he finds, for after all that 
would be something, because it 
is by no means unimportant to 
know what is going on there; 
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pat he has chosen to live in a 
sewer and to imagine that he 
is really living in the world 
outside. Thus the world he 
reports is a much smaller and 
duller and meaner world than 
the one most of us know, and 
its inhabitants are nothing but 
miserable half-witted pigmies, 
a gross libel on the actual 
human beings we know. 

It is true that a few really 
great writers, sliding for a 
little time out of a mood of 
true pessimism into these depths 
below, have, come close to this 
monstrous point of view. 


Shakespeare in his tragic period 
was undoubtedly a pessimist of 
the type I have already de- 
scribed, and there was a brief 
time, during which he wrote 
“Troilus and Cressida,’’ when 
he was in danger of becoming a 


depressimist. One of our great 
modern pessimists, Hardy, has 
tuned depressimist once or 
twice too, perhaps during 
periods when his enormous 
vitality has flagged. Conrad, 
however, who must also be 
accounted a pessimist, always 
contrived to escape this danger, 
or my memory is at fault. It 
may be that depressimism al- 
Ways menaces the real pessimist 
at those times when he is tired 
and dispirited, but a brief 
descent into this state of mind 
is one thing and a prolonged 
acceptance of it quite another 
thing. The turning out, year 
after year, of depressimist 
Volumes seems to me one of the 
Most fantastic of all man’s 
queer activities. 

I cannot see why the de- 
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pressimist should want to write 
at all. If a man finds that life 
seems to him more exciting, 
more significant, more various 
and vivid and multicoloured 
than it does to his neighbours, 
then whether he sees it as a gay 
comedy with a happy ending 
for everybody, or a stark 
tragedy, or an engrossing mix- 
ture of both, he is amply justi- 
fied in communicating his vision 
of it to others. But why a man 
who finds life smaller and 
meaner and duller than ordinary 
people do should want to spend 
his time describing it is a 
mystery to me. There is no 
justification for his existence as 
anauthor. He should find some 
other—and perhaps healthier 
—means of earning a living, 
take exercise and remember his 
liver, take pains to know his 
neighbours and to discover 
what they have made of life, 
and keep silent for at least ten 
years. . 

At the end of that time, if 
he has come to the conclusion 
that life is sufficiently import- 
ant to be worth writing about, 
if he has discovered that our 
existence is strange and beauti- 
ful and terrible and droll and 
tragic, let him take up his pen 
again. But if he is still under 
the impression that life is a 
poor dull business and that 
human beings are poor dull 
creatures, then let him still 
keep silent and not offer his 
libels to people who know more 
about the world than he does. 
Art has no use for persons who 
are half alive, deaf, and dim- 
sighted, or permanently soured, 
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for reasons best known to 
themselves. It is sheer im- 
pudence for a man to make 
nothing of life, or at least less 
than his readers, and yet pub- 
lish his account of it year after 
year. Instead of describing 
this world in terms of ditches, 
he would be better employed 
in digging them. 

It is not the purpose of this 
essay to criticise individual 
writers, and there is enough 
depressimism in current liter- 
ature for any reader to discover 
for himself. But merely to 
repel the charge of talking in 
the air, of describing authors 
who have no real existence, I 
will give a concrete example 
of what I mean by depressi- 
mism. There has lately been an 
attempt, in some literary circles 
in England, to persuade us 
that Mr T. F. Powys is a con- 
siderable writer. Mr Powys’s 
first book, ‘ The Left Leg,’ was 
praised a good deal, chiefly 
because it was something dis- 
tinctly new (though some of its 
tricks were borrowed), and 
rather amusing as a kind of 
quaint obscene woodcut of rural 
life. It has been followed by 
other stories in the same man- 
ner, stories in which all the 
people are either half-witted or 
criminal, dreary catalogues of 
mean vice and lunacy. Even 
the obscene woodcut effect, 
always suggesting an absurd 
travesty, has no power to 
interest now, and the later 
books are as dull as the droning 
of a village idiot. Now Mr 


Powys is, I understand, quite 
an estimable person, and he ig 
by no means without force ag 
a writer. But if these stories 
represent his view of life (and 
if they do not, he should write 
some that do), I cannot under. 
stand why he should go o 
producing them, seeing that his 
view is so much worse than that 
of practically all his readers, 
If he can write only such 
absurd travesties of country 
life, it is high time he asked 
himself whether it were not 
better to leave the country and 
try life in a city for a change, 
or to stop writing altogether. 

In the same way those other 
contemporary novelists who 
write about a certain set of 
people, insincere intellectuals of 
the type Mr Aldous Huxley 
deals in, and so on and 80 
forth—and find such small plea- 
sure in them that they produce 
the dreariest chronicles—should 
also take themselves to task. 
They should either try some 
other and worthier sets of 
people, or, if they are con- 
vineed that it is all humanity 
they have represented, they 
should lay aside their pens until 
they have made some further 
and more important discoveries 
about life and their fellow- 
creatures. Meanwhile, it is 
our business to prevent their 
stealthily bottling and labelling 
their ditch water and asking us 
to believe that it is the genuine 
curative iron water, to discover 
Thersites beneath the mask of 
Hamlet. 
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OUR VILLAGE PUMP. 


a 


AFTER many years’ absence 
from my country I returned for 
good, and liked it so well that 
I became owner of about four 
acres. I thus became possessed 
of a little piece of Great Britain 
for my very own, and felt that 
I could begin to see how it 
looked from the inside instead 
of, as hitherto, from the point 
of view of an occasional visitor. 

In the midst of my parcel 
of land stands a little pale 
house of no particular beauty, 
but possessing a certain un- 
sought-for dignity of its own 
and a very friendly air. It 
faces a little south of east, and 
was certainly sited and tinc- 
tured with a view to the special 
needs of pink and crimson 
climbing roses. I have pre- 
sented it with a good many of 
these, and they have taken to 
one another very kindly, and 
have made many _  earwigs 


happy. 


As I lay down that first 
night in the new house and 
just before switching off the 
light, my eye rested for a 
moment on an ignoble little 
china dog. He had no business 
there. He should have been 
shed time and again during the 
past thirty years of my nomadic 
existence. But he had managed 
to evade the fate of other 
accumulations on the occasion 
of moves. So there was this 
sleuth-hound, and he was cer- 
tainly trying to convey some- 
thing to me. His message, 
however, did not arrive till I 
had plunged the room into 
darkness. ‘‘Ha! ha!,’ he 
said. ‘ ‘‘ No more moves for us. 
We're fixtures—you and I— 
until I am carried out to my 
dustbin, and you, feet first, to 
yours.” I did not like this 
fixture of tenure—I had been 
a nomad too long. So I made 
a wry face and fell asleep 


Il. 


I awoke next morning to 
have my first peep behind the 
scenes of life in an English 
village. I was to see how the 
works went round. 

It was a Sunday. From my 
window I could see the church 
tower bosomed on a cumulus of 
élm-tree foliage. Near-by was 
@ chapel, neither towered nor 
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bosomed. But these were the 
days of my village nonage. I 
did not yet realise at all what 
gulfs yawned ’twixt church and 
chapel. 

Later a merry peal came 
from the church, and to church 
I went. I took a discreet 
backish seat under an organ, 
whose neck was certainly 
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clothed with thunder and its 
rider not in control. Between 
its roars I could hear its 
wheezy breathing—a roarer and 
puller both. The animal, how- 
ever, was steadied to a trot 
when a fully-robed choir of four 
badly-behaved urchins and 
three septuagenarians fell in 
through a vestry door. Totter- 
ing after them came a very old 
man, the Rector. 

The service was not such as 
is termed bright, except to the 
choir boys, who shared some 
excellent jest amongst them- 
selves during its entire length. 
The reading was perfunctory 
and scarcely audible. A Thi- 
betan prayer-wheel would have 
bettered the praying. During 
the singing the Thunderer got 
away again, and galloped clean 
over and away from the singers. 
I could mark articulation in 
their lower mandibles, but of 
vor humana there was none 
audible. Texts in foot-long 
lettering, strongly admonitory 
but not beautiful, were sten- 
cilled all round the walls. I 
sat under the second ‘G’ of 
‘Grow in Grace.’ In that 
empty wilderness of pews, I 
felt it would serve as a marker 
for my seat. The church smelt 
slightly of mice, mildew, and 
mould. Window-insets were 
festooned with cobwebs. A 
pair of tall candelabra appeared 
to have been painted green, 
and so with other brasses. But 
it was verdigris. Rather a 
melancholy set-out. 

A few days later I made the 
old Rector’s acquaintance. He 
lived alone in one corner of a 


vast Rectory, his housekeeper 
and solitary attendant in 
another. Servants’ hall, kit. 
chens, coach-houses, all were 
unused, and what must have 
been a beautiful garden had 
turned into a wilderness. 

In these surroundings dwelt, 
and had dwelt for nigh on two 
score years, a gentleman and 
scholar, alone, friendless, un- 
wanted. Both from his own 
showing and from that of 
others, the reason was not far 
to seek. For here was round 
peg in square hole if ever there 
was. And peg and hole, rub 
shoulders as they would, had 
only grown the one rounder, 
the other squarer during all 
these years. The old gentle- 
man, not at our first meeting, 
but very soon after it, was 
quite candid, telling me how 
he had not one friend in the 
parish, but rather enemies seek- 
ing occasion against him. He 
declared that the rival shepherd 
—he of the chapel,—by means 
of shameless propaganda, had 
induced most of his flock to 
wander from the fold of the 
Established Church into that 
of Dissent. ‘“‘And of these 
people,” he solemnly warned 
me, alluding to Dissenters, “I 
advise you to be very careful.” 
Possibly he had read in my 
bearing an ignorance of the 
great gulf between church and 
chapel, and a tendency t0 
tread carelessly on the edges 
of the abyss. All his woes he 
attributed to shameless propa- 
ganda—none to his own short- 
comings, and these were ob- 
viously not a few. 
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Nor were his enemies long in 
fnding occasion against him. 
Soon after my arrival, but 
during my absence from the 
place, they fastened on him an 
incredibly impossible scandal, 
roundly told him to quit, and 
on his hesitating to do so, 
threatened an empty church 
and no bells. On this he sent 
in his resignation. Hereupon 
the unfaithful—many who were 
of the parish but never went 
to church save to be baptised, 
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married or buried—condoled 
with him so heartily that he 
began to reconsider his resig- 
nation. Fortunately a wise 
and tactful Bishop held him to 
it, and he went, taking with 
him a stout portion of his 
successor’s stipend. I was glad 
I was away at the time, for 
although I sympathised with 
the poor old victim, it was 
indeed a good riddance. Better 
days followed, but of these 
anon. 


Ii. 


Our village is a medium-sized 
one in an agricultural district of 
the Midlands. Thus defined, 
you will have no difficulty in 


placing and naming us. It pos- 


sesses two bakers, two butchers, 
and two milk purveyors. In 
deciding which of these to 
deal with lay the first difficulty 
of the new arrival. After 
consideration, we decided to 
deal with one of each and have 
three friends, rather than with 
all six and have six enemies. 
Speaking with the knowledge of 
later acquired experience, we 
should have been wiser to have 
made a few very discreet in- 
quiries as to who did, and who 
did not, do their duty during 
the war. Knowledge on this 
point would have helped us 
to come to a decision in 
the matter above - mentioned. 
There were ways of war-default- 
ing better, more paying, and 
much more subtle than in 
becoming a conscientious ob- 
jector. But such defaulters are 


known in their own places. 
Villages have their unwritten 
records. They are not spoken 
of, neither the good nor the 
evil, for it is not the British 
way to be expansive on such 
matters. But things come out. 
Therefore, were I again in 
doubt as to which of two 
tradesmen to deal with, I would 
incline towards him of the 
smaller business and humbler 
means. For cleverly managed 
war-default often meant better- 
ing the defaulter’s business at 
the expense of the man who 
left all and did his duty. Pity 
it is that such defaulters were 
never branded and disfran- 
chised. In our village I can 
name only one doubtful case. 
I was quite unaware of him 
until he, by insisting on becom- 
ing a member of an organisation 
recently started in the village, 
killed it dead. The Committee 
suddenly ceased functioning. 
Nothing was said. When I 
asked the reason, it was given. 
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IV. 


Before quitting the nomadic 
life I had, of course, read and 
heard a good deal about two 
matters — class - consciousness 
and the slackness of the British 
workman. I was prepared to 
meet examples of both, but my 
expectations have so far been 
unfulfilled. 

We are not a squire-ridden 
village—a bad term this, imply- 
ing that squires ride rough-shod 
over their tenants,—what I 
mean is that we are not within 
the influences of a great land- 
owner. There is nothing feudal 
about us. No one, however 
benevolent, is in position to 
command a touch-of-the-hat 
from even the humblest of us. 
My co-villagers probably look 
on me as a rich man. I am 
not in agreement with them in 
this matter, but that is neither 
here nor there. They seem, 
however, to bear me no ill- 
will on account of my wealth. 
When they meet me they give 
me cheery Godden, a touch of 
the hat, and some optimistic 
remark on the weather. I do 
not set great store on pulled 
forelocks unless pulled in a 
certain way—the way these 
neighbours of mine pull theirs. 
So done, it is a sign of amity 
and friendliness towards one 
to whom they are beholden for 
nothing. Their lady-wives do 
not, of course, curtsey. They 
~ do better. They greet me with 
an almost regal smile and quite 
a queenly bow. And so do their 
little daughters. Our excellent 
church school here teaches 


youth manners as well as letters, 
I note that on attaining hobble- 
dehoyhood our boys forgo the : 
former, but resume them again 
on attaining man’s estate. 

So far as my observations 
have carried me, there is very 
little class-consciousness among 
our villagers. If there is any 
thought on the matter at all, 
they all think themselves every 
whit as good as I am, and this 
is @ very proper and comfort- 
able frame of mind for 
Britishers. If there is a class- 
conscious person here it is 
myself, but I trust I do not 
show it. 

Our house and orchard form 
@ little enclave in the midst of 
arable- and pasture-land, with 
their accompaniments of hedge, 
ditch, rick, barn, and farm- 
yard. Looking out of any 
window, in any direction, at 
any hour, and at any season, I 
can always watch somebody at 
some country job—the plough- 
man, the hedger, the teamster, 
that early bird the cowman, or 
the man who buys the bristly 
heads of our pollard willows at 
‘a bob a knob’ (as the saying 
goes here), shaves them clean 
and sells us the proceeds in 
bundles, called bavins, for kind- 
ling purposes. While I dress 
of a morning I can watch 
Flitter, the ploughman, driving 
his first furrow at a bit of news- 
paper held in the cleft of a 
hazel-wand planted at the far 
end of the field; and there- 
after, throughout the day, I can 
observe him ruling line after 
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line-of beautiful, straight, shiny, 
els behind a pair of horses 
that he is proud of, but in a 
depreciatory way. “ For,” says 
Flitter, “they be lousy as 
euckoos, and takes a tidy bit 0’ 
time grooming.” I ask him 
if he likes ploughing, and after 
along pause he replies, ‘‘ mid- 
din’ well.” Thus he strikes 
and expresses an average of the 
whole range of a man’s feelings 
towards a plough, from those 
of a foul winter morning to 
those of some perfect day in 
autumn. Never was man more 
misnamed than Flitter. His 
round, red, hearty face shines 
at me from a 1000- yards 
range, like a sun on a frosty 
evening. 
Bill Nudds, the thatcher, is 
pessimistic like all thatchers, 
and is convinced that wisdom 
will die with him, for he is old 
and speaks of his calling as 
@ moribund one. Certainly it 
seems to hang to existence by 
a tenuous thread, but, as I 
believe, an enduring one. So 
long as thatch is wanted, 
thatchers will come from some- 
where, and their golden crea- 
tions, with the grace-stitching 
along the eaves, and their 
fancy-work along the ridge, will 
continue ; a beautiful craft and 
a pleasant one, carried on at a 
pleasant season. Nudds is an 
extremely reticent person, fear- 
ful of committing himself, and 
he really let himself go rather 
far and boastfully when he 
murmured that he’d done a 
tidy bit of thatching in his day, 
that “‘Mr Pickles up at the 
Sheepdens won’t have no other 
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thatchers, on’y me, do his ricks 
and cottages.” Of course, 
there’s a vast difference between 
thatching a rick and thatching 
a habitation. But I can’t go 
into that now, nor would Mr 
Nudds if you asked him. He is 
much too reticent and much too 
busy watering his straw and 
combing it out, and generally in 
non-committing actions. 
Though I am not pessimistic 
about thatching, I am really 
alarmed about the art of the 
scythe. Soon folks with 
orchards, like myself, will 
whistle in vain for a scythe- 
man at hay-time. Here we had 
two who could, and now have 
one man only who can, use (I 
emphasise the word ‘ use’) the 
scythe. Isaac Tuttle—we own 


quaint surnames here—always 


mowed for me, and must have 
been near eighty when he 
literally mowed himself into his 
grave by a twelve-hour spell 
on a torrid June day—but not 
in our orchard. I used to 
watch with pleasure the rhyth- 
mical swing of his old body as 
hour after hour he laid his 
regular swathe ; and the sound 
of it was soothing. Towards 
nooh @ woman and a child 
would appear with a basket 
and sit and wait under a cherry- 
tree till the old man was ready 
to join them at their meal. 
Had he had a long white 
beard instead of a white New- 
gate fringe, he would have made 
a perfect Father Time. One 
hay-time I missed the woman 
and the child, and asked after 
them. “ My darter won’t come 
no more,” he replied. ‘ She’s 
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bin and married.” ‘* Why, 
was she a widow, then?” I 
queried. ‘‘ No,” with extreme 
scorn (but no shame), “ that 
one comed by chanst.” But 
I miss old Isaac and the 
daughter and the chance arrival 
under the cherry-tree. 

Like old Isaac, Reuben 
Plenty does an occasional job 
for us—usually something re- 
quiring a nice bit o’ sharp 
sand and a nice drop o’ cement. 
For Plenty is a handy man, 
master of no trade but an 
effective Jack of all, who can 
perform prodigies with bits of 
sand and cement in drops, 
after mingling them with stones, 
bricks, or timber. He works all 
day with no break for a snack 
at 10 a.m. or for dinner at 
noon, foams slightly at the 
mouth, but only with eager- 
ness to get on with it, and 
sometimes talks of the war, 
with his mouth full of nails. 
For Reuben did his bit. I 
gathered rather than heard, 
for a half-dozen four-inch nails 
is rather a mouthful, that his 
part, though gallant in the 
extreme, was in the rearward 
services—to be accurate, in a 
war-cemetery near Boulogne. 
*“And when the h’armistice 
come, I was pretty near in- 
sensible for three days.” Like 
old Isaac, Reuben is naive in 
his statements. But he’s always 
sensible now. 

If you were to meet my near 
neighbour, William Snuggs, 
shuffing down our lane in 
foul old corduroys, pipe in 
mouth (and William spitting 
with it still there), he would 





leer at you slyly out of his one 
eye, and you would deem him 
to be an animate lump of ow 
local clay, without one redeem- 
ing outward feature. Yet he 
is something better than a 
mere clod. He is a skilful 
hedger, good with horses— 
especially young ones,—and 
fond of them, can plough as 
well as the ploughman next 
door to him, and is weather- 
wise. His meteorological fore- 
casts are based on the look of 
the water in a foul pond just 
outside his garden. He is a 
ringer of bells, both church and 
hand. And his one eye takes 
note of birds and their nests, 
You may laugh at me, but 
William and I often see snipe, 
during their drumming flights 
in spring, alight and remain on 
the topmost twig of a certain 
oak; and William can hear, 
though I cannot, the peculiar 
note of a drumming snipe during 
the upward portion of his 
dipping flight. He is pessi- 
mistic about the rising genera- 
tion. His pessimism is based, 
I believe, largely on Miss Snuggs 
(m’ darter), who, flying in the 
face of dad, refused to go into 
domestic service, and is now 
something in the secretarial 
line, and quite the lady. I 
feel sure she addresses her 
letters to dad—if she ever 
writes to him—as ‘ W. Snuggs, 
Esqre.’ Thus are we ever 
raising the standards of living. 
I meet Miss Snuggs sometimes 
carrying an ‘attatchy case.’ 
This is the secretarial part of 
her. She really serves behind 
@ counter. 
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But set William over against 
ahedge of quick-set which has 
grown and straggled untamed 
for a score of years, and he 
will be in his element. Clad 
chiefly in leather and old sacks, 
and armed with bill-hook, axe, 
and saw, he chops his way into 
the heart of it, and then 
steadily and methodically he 
cuts and lays its ungainly 
pride. He works quickly, but 
no one ever saw Snuggs in a 
hurry, and he realises the effect 
of haste on his cuticle when 
at close quarters with thorns. 
From end to end he disciplines, 
without destroying, the row of 
isolated leggy hawthorn trees, 
and converts them into a barrier 
impenetrable to man or beast. 
At the end of his task, Wil- 
liam’s face shows not a single 
scratch. The brash has all 
been neatly collected and set 
alight, the old stumps have 
been borne away for winter 
fuel, and the place left in 
perfect housemaid order. 

These men and their like, 
and I could multiply instances, 
do not seem to me to be slack 
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in any way in their. work. 
There’s no ca’ canny about 
them. They do a fair day’s 
work, and spend most of their 
earnings on home-produced 
beef, mutton, bacon, and butter. 
(“A man can’t not to say 
work on that foreign stuff.’’) 
Some of the earnings go in beer, 
but not much. Of thrift I do 
not think there is a great deal. 
We leave that to the State 
nowadays. 

Lest I be considered too 
laudatory of my neighbours, I 
must mention one exception. 
Thomas Sly draws his pay, but 
does precious little work. But, 
then, he is employed by the 
District Council, and his pay- 
master is that easy fellow the 
ratepayer. So Thomas tends a 
highroad, chiefly by leaning on 
his broom or ‘settin’ on his 
barrer.’ But I have quite under- 
drawn the ratepayer in calling 
him an easy paymaster. Milch 
cow is the word for him—one 
who gives down to innumer- 
able Thomas Slys, not willingly 
perhaps, but he never kicks the 
pail over. 


V3 


James Nowall is our retainer. 
I have to take a breath and 
order my thoughts, lest the one 
should run short and the others 
riot in speaking of our James. 
In flinging a bouquet at him, I 
had better state at once that 
it contains a bitter herb, which 
is to say that James is the most 
cocksure man I’ve ever met— 
and, worse still, always right. 
His virtues are a native shrewd- 


ness not remote from. om- 
niscience, ability to turn his 
hand to any reasonable job, 
and a large family,. chiefly 
female, all of whom he has sent 
out to, or destines for, domestic 
service. For this last he is. a 
national asset, and deserves the 
gratitude of many homes which 
we have brightened with his 
domestic output. James’s 
school-days ended when he was 
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ten, and since then he has 
had a varied career as farmer’s 
boy, light infantryman, stock- 
man, woodman, and builder. 
But he has been no rolling 
stone. He has gathered valu- 
able moss, and can cook, cobble, 
barber, wait, garden, carpenter, 
and plumb. He has a profound 
knowledge of, and a liking for, 
the oily interior of ‘our’ car ; 
but he knows his limitations, 
and won’t have anything to do 
with the electric parts of it. 
He and I own everything in 
common. Everything is ours. 
I would not have it otherwise. 
He is entirely sceptical of the 
probity or good intentions of 
any one dealing with ‘us,’ 
and as I am rather an un- 
suspicious person, he is a useful 
check on my guilelessness. To 
him muck is mullock, lilacs 
are laylocks, nettles are ettles, 
nests nestes, fir-cones fir-apples. 
Garden soil is, of course, dirt. 
(“The dirt in this ’ere bed’s 
been drored in. It weren’t 
never here of hisself.’’) In the 
flower garden he has rather a 
militaristic taste for the zonal 
geranium and the straight well- 
dressed lobelia border. Were he 
allowed a free hand with flowers, 
it would always be a case of 
“ Tallest on the right. Shortest 
on the left—size!” followed 
by, “‘ Eyes right—dress!”’ All 
his innumerable and various 
jobs he ‘ lines out’ in advance, 
and he had lined out the plant- 
ing of some 5000 daffodils in 
our orchard to an inch. I 
was sorry to disagree with him, 
but I really could not have my 
name written in daffodils across 


120 yards of greensward—no, 
not even though it had been 
lined out to fit in exactly, full 
stops and all, and four foot to 
spare at each end. To the 
winds of March I shall, there- 
fore, remain incognito, and 
likewise to the passing airman, 

Between us, Nowall and I 
maintain Bert, our spotty-faced 
boy. I can’t quite call Bert 
our, because he is really No- 
wall’s, and I only have the 
paying of him. I mention 
Bert because he calls earwigs 
earlywigs, and believes that 
their sole ambition is to reach 
Bert’s brain through Bert’s ear- 
hole. Once there, down drops 
Bert stone dead. If only Bert 
realised that he has no brain! 

There is another kind of 
person who, our house being 
near @ great highroad, drops in 
on us occasionally. I am, I 
think, the only person in our 
community who has not a soft 
spot for tramps. They seem to 
receive coppers or food from 
most of my humbler neigh- 
bours, and these latter, anxious 
that I should have a chance of 
giving as well as they, often 
send their tramps on to me. 
Fearful of turning away an 
angel unawares, I always offer 
them an easy job at rather 
high payment. But so far I 
have only discovered one angel, 
and he perhaps not of the order 
of young-eyed Cherubins. He 
is an old soldier (they are all 
old soldiers, but this is & 
genuine one), well dressed, well 
shod, very Irish, very glib; 
an aristocrat in looks, and lard- 
ing his conversation with men- 
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tion of Earls and Lords. He 
has always just come from 
Lord this, or is just going on to 
the Earl of that. Twice a year 
he blows in—once when the 
daffodils are out, once when 
the swallows are gathering to 
depart. He does a good job of 
sawing without destroying the 
saw, takes payment and a 
pottle of beer, and goes off. I 
feel that at his next place of 
call I, too, shall have been 
raised to the peerage. It was 
a soaking wet day when he 
lat came. He arrived very 
wet and asked for a shilling 
advance to go and dry himself, 
and departed to some ducal hot- 
cupboard fora month. ‘‘ We've 
lost our shilling,” said Nowall. 
But for once he said wrong. 
The tramp returned, dried, but 
mable to work out his advance, 


being due at a castle somewhere 


in the remote offing. I was 
away, but Nowall accepted our 
shilling without the smallest 
delicacy. The old Irishman 
tells me that he hibernates in 
an ‘ Institution.’ I am certain 
he is old soldier enough to know 
all the easy ones, and to choose 
the easiest. He emerges in 
spring when he can feel the sun 
through his jacket to resume 
his roving but, I daresay, not 
unhappy existence amongst the 
aristocracy. In spite of him, I 
have long given up supposing 
that genuine cases will appear 
at our door (or yours) in the 
guise of a tramp. Assistance of 
any sort or kind, save payment 
for work done, will be robbing 
worthy Pauls to pay unworthy 
Peters. 
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Another and different yearly 
visitor we have. You may 
meet him in his proper season 
anywhere about here on a 
bicycle, a hatless man, with 
the shine of the Absolute En- 
thusiast on his spectacles. This 
is our bird-ringer. I think he 
knows every nest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and just when its 
occupants are ready for the 
ring; and it is to ring our 
young swallows in one of our 
sheds that he visits us. He 
borrows the steps, mounts to 
the beam where the nest 
clings, takes out each nestling, 
and selecting an aluminium 
ring—numbered and addressed 
—from the holder, deftly clips 
it on to a leg—not too tight, 
for it must not pinch with 
growth, and not too loose, 
for it must not fall off. Of 
these rings (on swallows) per- 
haps 1 per cent is returned to 
the Society, which in this way 
is arriving at facts and rejecting 
fictions concerning migratory 
birds. But think of the chances 
against rings being recovered 
and returned. One of our 
young swallows, for instance, 
must first of all die, say, in 
Central Africa. He must be 
seen dead. He must be picked 
up. The ring must be noticed. 
The noticer must have the 
curiosity to take it off, and the 
ability to read the address, or 
to take it to some one who can. 
Finally, the ring must be packed 
and sent, and the Society 
notified as to where it was 
found and when. One break 
in the sequence of these essen- 
tials and the Society in London 
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would never learn that Swallow 
No. 1001, ringed by such and 
such a one, on such and such a 
date, and in such and such a 


Close under our windows is a 


buttercup meadow which, I 
verily believe, is more buttered 
and yellow in its season than 
any meadow in the kingdom. 
A little later come the ox- 
eye daisies. But its chief orna- 
ment are the children in their 
pink and blue cotton frocks, 
who form as much a part of 
the meadow as the flowers. 
And of children our village 
boasts a large and happy assort- 
ment, scarce one who is not 
well-shod and clothed. And on 
Sundays—well, one wonders 
where the money comes from. 
In old bad times one might 
have guessed where it went to— 
the beershop. They are, more- 
over, nice children—naturally 
nice, for I gather the impression 
that there is very little parental 
discipline or religious training in 
their homes. All that is left to 
the village schoolmaster and 
the Sunday-school teacher. I 
do not think that any of the 
little dears are ever on their 
knees at their mother’s knee 
for one purpose, or laid across 
their father’s knee for another 
purpose. Still, the system seems 
to work well enough. Perhaps 
the rigours necessary for bean- 
fed young people of my own 
social grade, the discipline of 
the nursery, of the private and 
the public school, would not suit 


place in England, had been 


VI. 


found beyond all shadow of 
doubt on, say, 1st January at, 


say, Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, 


The wonder is that even 1 per 


cent of the rings is returned. 


these children, and it would cer. 
tainly notappeal to their parents, 
The nomenclature of ow 
children requires a copyright 
or patent law to protect the 
name-inventive mother from 
the piracies of less inventive 
but imitative maternal brains. 
The inventive parent is always 
seeking out for the last-born a 
new and original name, some- 
thing that will confer distinction 
on the infant for life. But all 
to no purpose. No sooner is 
Edna or Raymond invented 
than these names are pirated by 
the less original. They become 
the vogue and there an end to 
them. When we again break 
out into Vida or Marmaduke, 
we are beaten again. We have 
already run through Violet and 
Daphne, Somerville and Julius; 
and at the present rate of 
squandering our proper names, 
I foresee that we shall be forced 
back to Alice and Susan, and 
Tom; Dick, and Harry. 
Beyond our buttercup mea- 
dow, and obtruding its hid- 
eousness on the world, is 4 
building with a prawn-coloured 
roof, which I call the Wen, but 
which its thatched neighbours 
call “‘The Indian gentleman’s 
bungalow.” His proper name 
is Enoch Digweed. He #8 
usually to be seen at work in 
his garden in a velvet smoking- 
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cap, but with a large sun- 
hat hanging on an apple-tree 
dose by in case the sun comes 
out. For Mr Digweed was once 
@ permanent-way inspector on 
an Indian railway, and realises 
that it is not wise to take 
liberties with the sun. Retiring 
from India, he came home and 
sought out a wife and a home. 
The former he found in “ Ma,”’ 
for he thus alludes to Mrs 
Digweed, and the latter he 
found in the Wen. In speaking 
of the Wen, however, he some- 
times calls it ‘“‘ my little ventre 
ad terre.’ I learn all this as I 


lean on the spiky top of the 
Digweed gate. We then discuss 
potatoes, and the right time 
for planting them. He favours 
a date immediately succeeding 
the first full ‘moon in May. 


But we soon pass from tubers 
to Mr Digweed’s legs, of which 
he makes rather a hobby. On 
this subject he becomes very 
earnest, weighty, and authorita- 
tive, as well he may, for he 
has made a close study of his 
legs. These are troubled with 
wind. Not, mark you, the 
wind which blows our hats off, 
nor the other kind that gets 
into infantile stomachs, nor the 
other kind that gets into adult 
heads, nor yet the other kind 
that causes a state known as 
wind-up, but just plain wind. 
To the causation of this trouble 
Mr Digweed has devoted his 
closest attention. He at first 
attributed it to eating a certain 
kind of marmalade, but still 
the legs continued windy. 
Further research points to a 
dish of strawberries eaten some 
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two years and three months 
ago. And here the matter 
rests at present. But there is 
no finality in science, and we ~ 
are expecting further develop- 
ments. From the above it may 
be gathered that Mr Digweed 
is something prolix, but he 
does not demand my too close 
attention. So long as my body 
remains impaled on the spikes 
of his gate, he is content to 
address it, and my spirit is 
permitted to leave its muddy 
vesture hanging there, and to 
depart whithersoever it wills. 
The breaking-off process is, 
however, somewhat difficult. It 
has to be carried out by 
stepping backwards, and by 
short retirements and drifting 
movements, till I gradually 
move out of range. And I am 
still at a loss as to what is 
really the matter with Mr 
Digweed’s legs. 

A little farther along the 
lane which the Wen desecrates 
is a stout thatched cob-cottage. 
Tom Scutter lives here, and 
Mehrab his wife. If the Indian 
gentleman is a little prolix, 
Tom is the reverse, for he is 
much too busy to chatter. He 
is in fact a smallholder, and 
one of the right type—a worker. 
He owns about three acres of 
poor land—part pasture, part 
poultry-run, part orchard,—and 
a donkey and cart. And he 
works, and so does Mehrab. 
The latter tools about the 
countryside selling her eggs 
direct to customers and not to 
and Tom, early 
and late, is at work in the 
poultry-run and at seasonal 
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tasks. I am vastly curious to 
know what he makes out of it 
all, for from dawn to dark he 
is always at it. I suspect him 
and Mehrab of doing pretty 
well. When I asked him, he 
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looked sly and said, “‘ Not too 
bad.” On the other hand, 
Fred Nowall says, “‘ Tom makeg 
no more nor what I do ona 
fixed wage, and works twiced 
the hours.” 


Vil. 


Our village is, or ought to 
be, a very unhealthy one. It 
has no drainage, gets its water 
from roadside pumps or by 
dipping it out of surface wells, 
and has a number of con- 
demnable cottages. Yet we 
assure everybody and ourselves 
that we live here to immense 
ages, that the numerous strip- 
lings of eighty who step briskly 
about our street are usually 
taken for hearty men in their 
early sixties, and that we are, 
in short, the most healthy 
community in this or any other 
land. We say this more loudly 
and oftener when rumours are 
afloat that ‘something’s going 
to be done about it —in other 
words, that some step in sanita- 
tion, which will add a half- 
penny to our rates, is going 
to be taken by our long-suffer- 
ing sanitary authority. This 
authority recently, and under 
severe protest, undertook the 


periodical emptying of our dust 
receptacles. Perhaps it might 
now have an eye on the fiy- 
blown butcher’s shop, the dairy- 
man’s dairy, or the Golgotha 
where our rubbish festers, flies 
breed, and rats gambol. Ou 
Sanitary Inspector is a patient 
man, continually shutting one 
eye, or both, to manifest evils. 
He realises that his goddess 
Hygeia is not an all-powerful 
divinity—not hers to command 
reform by quick, resultful, gun- 
cotton methods. By slow de- 
grees and by little and little, 
she has to wear down that 
mountain of  inertia—long 
usage, fancied immunity, vested 
interests. Meanwhile our state- 
ments as to our healthiness 
are safe to make, for we 
keep no health statistics, and 
though we point to ow 
living octogenarians, we make 
no mention of our dead 
infants. 


viii. 


Hovering somewhere over our 
district is the Supervisory Being 
or Beast. Beast, I think, 
because he is full of eyes. 
These he always keeps open. 
He is provided besides with 
tentacles or suckers, and a 
directory. The function of 


the Beast is to provide occupa- 
tion for those whom he con- 
siders idle. I was unaware of 
his existence till one day while 
ejecting weeds from our garden, 
a tentacle laid hold of the nape 
of my neck. The Beast, ad- 
dressing me, said— 
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“ New-comer, you may think 
yourself busy, but it is not so. 
You are trifling with your 
time. Your capacity I do not 
know, but I propose finding 
you an occupation suitable to 
the meanest intellect. Now, 
what about handing round the 
bag in church ? ” 

“We do not hand bags 
found in ours,” I replied. 

“Do not quibble,” continued 
the Beast coldly, directing a 
second tentacle to my nape. 

“I was only explaining,” I 
volunteered. 

“Quite so,” said the Beast. 
“Then you will hand round 
the plate.” 

Thus it began. I should 
lave made a stand here, but 
I did not, and I have reaped 
the consequences. I handed 
round the plate quite credit- 
ably, though I have never 
acquired that compelling look 
that eyes the niggard into 
giving silver for copper, or 
paper for silver. I still found 
odd moments for the garden. 
But not for long. A few weeks 
later I was again tentacled. 
Promptly I shook myself clear. 
Iresolved to be firm this time. 
But next day three more ten- 
facles arrived. I said, ‘“ Go 
away,” to no purpose. I 
searched for my pruning-knife, 
but found that I had sown it 
(with a good many of its pre- 
decessors) somewhere in the 
border. A very unproductive 
crop this at five shillings a seed 
and no returns, though I sus- 
pect the boy Bert of garnering 
an occasional catch-crop. At 
this moment our new Rector 
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supervened. He stood on a 
clump of crocuses, and said, 
“Oh, sorry, I fear I have 
injured your tulips. By-the-by, 
I should be very glad if you’d 
read the Lessons.” I said I 
might if it was found that I 
was a reader. ‘“‘Oh, any one 
can read,” said the Rector. 
** Lessons in church ? ” I asked 
rather pointedly. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, “anyone.” “All right,” I 
replied, “‘ I'll read if you'll first 
try me in an empty church.” 
“No need,” said the Rector. 
“Of course you can read.” I 
nearly said, “But you can’t, 
old bird ’”’—and I made him 
agree to test me first. He was 
about to move off, when he 
remembered his dog. “‘ Where’s 
Basil? Basil! Basil! Basil! ” 
I had felt all along that that 
accursed ancient father of a 
mongrel had been up to no 
good. He was finally recovered 
with a strained smile on his 
hideous face from a bed of 
ruined seedlings, and I was 
left in peace. 

I had a few weeks’ interval 
before my next visitation. “‘ Are 
you going to accept it?” said 
the Beast, after pinioning me. 

** Accept what ? ” 

“Why, haven’t you heard 
that Smith’s going? ” 

‘* Going where ? ” 

‘** Not going anywhere. Go- 
ing to resign.” 

** And about time too. He 
bakes perfectly vile bread, and 
it’s time he quitted the busi- 
ness. I wish him a pleasant 
mellow autumn to his days.” 

**T do not know,” continued 
the Beast, “ whether you are 
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a would-be wag or merely 
obtuse. Smith is resigning his 
Church-wardenship. Come, be 
a little man now and stand to 
be elected in his place. The 
Rector wants you. He likes 
your face. He says you look 
as if you’d sign cheques without 
asking questions. Jones is also 
keen on the Church-warden- 
ship, but the Rector likes yours 
better.” 

I made a stand here. I said 
several times that I felt no 
urge to be a warden; that the 
office possessed no allure for 
me; that I lacked the neces- 
sary uplift. But when I learnt 
that it was to be a fair and 
square election, I said Id 
stand,—§because Jones had been 
thirty years resident in the 
village and had almost ac- 
quired a status. Forty years 
is the minimum, and I felt 
that my two years’ residence 
would be a guarantee against 
my election to any office. But 
I was green then, and had not 
learned the crooked ways of 
our village electorate. 

I attended the meeting, and 
sat near my rival Jones. After 
some other business, the Rector 
rose and said, “And now we 
come to the important matter 
of electing a new Church- 
warden.” The last word had 
scarcely been enunciated when 
Mr Brown—well coached in 
his part—was on his feet, and 
begged to propose me. He had 
scarcely sat down when Mr 
White was up and begged to 
second Mr Brown. I was still 
quite calm, and expected some 
one to propose Jones, who sat 
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pursing his lips. But no one 
rose. The Rector then said 


that perhaps some one elgg 
would like to propose some one 
else. He looked round ag if 
he actually expected that some 
one would. After an indecently 
short pause, he continued 
blandly, ‘Then I think we 
may put it to the vote. Those 
in favour, &c.”’ And I found 
myself elected a Church-warden. 
Only later I learnt that in our 
village meetings, when some 
one is proposed for office, it is 
considered the worst of bad 
form for another name to be 
proposed. My proposer and 
seconder had had their instrue- 
tions. Jones had plenty of 
supporters, but the Rector and 
his two unscrupulous ruffians 
had been too smart for them, 
I expressed some rather feeble- 
sounding regrets to Jones later, 
but he plainly saw in me a 
partner to a very shady busi- 
ness. I felt that between him 
and me things could never be 
quite as they had been. 

Next morning the Rector, 
when I met him, rubbed it in 
by saying, ‘‘ Good - morning, 
Warden.” And when I asked 
him what a Church-warden 
was responsible for, he waved 
his hand and said, “‘ Oh, in & 
general way, for everything— 
fabric, finance, all that sort of 
thing.” And almost imme- 
diately all that sort of thing 
began to happen. But before 
that I had to pay a tedious 
visit to a neighbouring town 
to undergo what I think is 
called a citation, which meant 
shaking hands with an Areh- 
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deacon and paying 14s. 6d. 
No one could tell me why— 
but as the Archdeacon was 
very emaciated, I hope it went 
on vitamins. 

Part of our fabric is a tower. 
On top of the tower, one at 
each angle, are four little prick- 
eared pinnacles. One of these 
started wobbling so menacingly 
that the public had to be 
isolated from it by scaffolding- 
poles and trestles. Our builder 
was summoned and asked to 
put it right cheap, for there 


were no funds. He did his 
best, and we sent in his little 
account to some central au- 
thority. This immediately de- 
veloped quibbles, and replied 
that it would not pay, because 
we had mended our pinnacle 
without previous reference to 
it. We replied, “ But, my dear 
sir, there was not even time 
for a prepaid wire. The thing 
was absolutely wobbling.”” And 
we are still pointing this out, 
and the Finance Minister is still 
quibbling. 


Ix. 


The new Rector was a gentle- 
man, a good fellow and easy 
to get on with. He was very 
tolerant in listening to sugges- 
tions, but quite adamant in 
never adopting any one of 
them. In time I realised his 
attitude. It was that of an 
elderly weathercock which had 
got tired of trimming its beak 
to every wind that blew and 
had given it up as a bad job. 
It now faced but one way—its 
own, and had rusted in. I can 
sympathise with the attitude. 
Ihave a weathercock of my own 
on our barn, but if it adopted 
that line I should think it not 
@ strong-minded bird, but an 
obstinate one, failing in its 
duty and requiring an oil-can 
or something more drastic. 

But with his arrival things 
began to look up. The church 
was cleaned. Brasses twinkled. 
The mouldy smell went. So 
did the cobwebs. Choir boys 
paced into church looking 
almost holy. Young ladies 





were added to them, and swelled 
the note of praise considerably. 
But, until tactful dissuasion 
prevailed, they liked standing 
on their hassocks, on the prin- 
ciple that the more we saw of 
them the better we should be 
pleased. And Mr Green joined 
the choir. He has a very fine 
voice, and might sing solo parts 
in anthems. But we could 
never allow a Socialist to do 
that, and Mr Green is, or is 
reputed to be, a Socialist. We 
do not know that anything has 
been proved against him, but 
during the singing of the 
National Anthem he was ob- 
served to sway, to come over 
queer, close his eyes, and go on 
just as an Ogpu (or Cheka) 
might. For if you asked us 
here to define a Socialist, we 
should certainly tell you, 
should you refuse to be put off 
with dark looks and murky 
generalisations, that a Socialist 
is first cousin to a Bolshevist, 
and prefers the “ Red Flag ” to 
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the National Anthem. The 
Rector cannot stand Green at 
any price, but condones his own 
latitude in allowing him in the 
choir by saying, “ To me he is 
vor et practerea nihil.” So 
Bill Meek, the potman at the 
Blue Cow, takes the solos in a 
very loud and inferior voice. 
I have been on the look-out 
for signs of the shameless propa- 
ganda alluded to by our late 
Rector, which has caused so 
many empty pews in the church. 
We have a flourishing cricket 
club, its Eleven captained by 
the non-conformist minister. I 
smelt a propaganda-rat here, 
and looked into the matter 
carefully—especially into the 
minister’s late cuts and devas- 
tating googlies. These con- 
tributed much to our victories ; 
and our young men, and women 


too, like cricket and a cricketing 
padre. The minister’s efficiency 
with both bat and ball hag 
certainly contributed to the 
filling, rather than the empty- 
ing, of his chapel. And what 
fills the chapel empties the 
church. And in the chapel I 
notice that a good many more 
people have an active say and 
interest and responsibility ; and 
they go rather strong in the 
social line ; and take no end of 
trouble to raise money. I 
daresay the minister is often 
made to realise that he who 
pays the piper (and the minister) 
calls the tune, and he must 
sometimes compare his lot in 
this respect with that of his 
more independent, shall I say, 
colleague at the Rectory? Yes, 
I shall say it, but I don’t 
think the Rector would. 


x. 


A great highroad passes 
through the length of our 
village. Close and parallel to 
it is the railway, and close and 
parallel to the railway is a 
derelict canal. The canal has 
no traffic; the railway com- 
plains that it ought to have 
more ; the road has too much. 
These three keep company for 
a hundred miles. During a 
recent fine bank holiday 500 
motor vehicles passed through 
the village in two hours, none 
of them travelling very slow, 
many at over thirty, some at 
fifty, miles per hour or more. 
On any fine week-end there is a 
continual flow of motor traffic 
for at least half the day. And 
during the very early hours of 


all mornings, the passage of 
heavy vehicles begins. This 
road is also used for one of the 
great motor-cycle long-distance 
tests, and some five or six 
hundred cycles and light cars 
roar through the street all 
night. On this great highway 
a footpath is rather rare. 
Where there is one, you may 
see horsemen using the path 
because the road is so slippery, 
pedestrians using the road be- 
cause the path is so rough. 
Note now the control of all 
this traffic. Till recently it 
consisted of a few disregarded 
warning notices and one con- 
stable rooted cabbage-like at a 
cross-roads, who gave no 
signals. But he was swept off 
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his legs by a motor-car and 
lost one of them. Another 
constable now grows in the 
cabbage patch and sometimes 
waves a leaf at a car. 

One cannot help comparing 
this with the elaborate precau- 
tions and controls of the rail- 
way. Were pedestrians allowed 
to use it, how infinitely safer 
they would be—for trains come 
less frequently than motors ; and 
if they ever overtake, swerve or 
skid, there is an inquiry. 

Dogs, of course, in our village 
have a short life. It ‘takes 
more than a dead dog or a 
flattened fence, or a hole in a 
wall, or a bent lamp-post, or a 
flattened roadside pump (all 
frequent sights) to stir us. To 
do that there must be loss of 
life and an inquest, and we 
have had both. 

And then there is our derelict 
canal, about 100 miles of it, reed- 
grown, straight, and crossed 
at many places by roads which 
connect it with our overcrowded 
road, and never far from it. 
Might it not be converted into 
@ through-traffic motor road ? 
Loop-roads and by-passes are 
spoken of, but they also cost 
money and they are long in 
coming. 

Candour, however, compels 
me to state that our village 
does not appear to groan under 
its infliction. Some grumbles 
I have heard, but directed 
chiefly at the heavy early 
morning traffic. I see cot- 
tagers seated at their doors 
during the rush hours, beaming 
at the rush. Their children 
with paper and pencil seem 
keenly interested in jotting 
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down something, I know not 
what, about every passing car. 
And the smooth tarmac surface, 
though excellent enough for 
peg-tops, would offer but in- 
glorious sport were there no 
tisk to it. Dwellers in cottages 
up side-roads consider them- 
selves marooned, and gladly 
exchange to houses on the 
main road where they can see 
life. 

And we all saw Life during 
that glorious week of the Gen- 
eral Strike. Frankly, we en- 
joyed it. We were really in 
the world. All the stream of 
it which hitherto had sneaked 
past in goods trains now rum- 
bled past our very doors, and 
halted and gossiped, and carried 
us anywhere we liked for a 
consideration, much better than 
our infrequent buses. And the 
lorry drivers (driving on per- 
mits issued by their Unions 
some of them, and all at high 
wages) wanted nothing better 
than that the Strike should go 
on, and they themselves be 
cosseted at our village can- 
teen and others started for the 
same purpose all along the 
road. Life fell rather flat 
when the railway resumed its 
burden again, and we only 
had the Coal Strike to occupy 
our minds. The Supervisory 
Beast made me the instrument 
of a system of permits by 
which the householder, with 
twelve or more mouths to cook 
for, received the same amount 
of fuel as the childless couple 
or the single individual living 
alone. An honest but witless 
attempt to ensure that rich 
and poor should fare alike. 
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After a record wet summer, 


no hay harvest, spasmodic at- 


tempts to gather it during 
July, August, and September, 
floods that set afloat at the 
same time hay-cocks and wheat- 
stooks, Harvest Festival Sun- 
day came upon us. It was felt 
that there might be a sus- 
picion of tongue-in-cheek about 
a Thanksgiving by an agri- 
cultural community, but no 
one expressed this in words, 
and we, of course, had our 
festival. It is the great Sunday 
of our village. Amongst other 
decorations in the church I 
observed one of Nowall’s efforts 
in artistry—an immense mar- 
row vaccinated in early mar- 
rowhood with my name. It 
now lolled in a very conspicuous 
place, the name of its donor 
in large indelible letters, legible 
from afar. Luckily I had time 
to roll it round face to the wall. 
From our church-tower flew 
a White Ensign. I have pointed 
out to the Rector that this is 
the perquisite of the Royal 
Navy, Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and certain fortresses, and that 
in flying it, in place of the 
St George’s Cross or Union 
Jack, he is departing from 
the correctitudes, though not 
incurring any penalty. He 
says, ‘“‘Quite so,” and con- 


The Supervisory Beast still 
kept its thumb inserted at my 
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tinues to fly the White 
Ensign. 

Our preacher’s sophism was 
hard put to it that wet Sunday 
in justifying his theme, but he 
spoke largely of good harvests 
elsewhere, and exhorted farmers 
to watch, wait, and hope, 
Work, weed, and hoe would 
have been better. The children, 
anyway, enjoyed their little 
show, when they presented 
flower-wreathed baskets of 
comestibles, or nosegays, or 
bulgy brown-paper parcels at 
the altar rails. It was a notice- 
able effort to some of them to 
part with their gifts. Other 
lingered wide-eyed and hopeful, 
perhaps, that their offerings 
might be touched and remitted. 
They had a wet sermon 
preached to them all about the 
stout Apostle under Malta, and 
of the extreme need of jettison- 
ing their sins, even as Paul’s 
shipmates had jettisoned their 
wheat. They were cautioned 
to be thankful for free Sunday 
schools, and also for free homes. 
The connection was not very 
clear to me, but then I am nota 
babe and suckling. And we all 
went home, as we had arrived, 
in the rain. The White Ensign 
flapped dismally all night on 
its tower, and thus perpetrated 
another incorrectitude. 


me on to several Committees of 
the kind that go on for ever, 
page in its directory. It pushed like the Old-Age Pensions Com- 
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mittee, and are of a devastating 
dulness. Finally, it gave me 
the accolade of Councillor and 
Guardian. It put the job in 
these high-sounding terms to 
me, but it only meant that I 
became a member of our Rural 
District Council and Board of 
Guardians. We consist of some 
thirty persons, male and female, 
representing that number of 
contiguous rural parishes. After 
some experience of our labours, 
I can say (that should not) 
that this little bit of England 
is lucky to have so much done 
for it by thirty people of 
such undoubted integrity, local 
knowledge, and disinterested 
motives. But one may be 
permitted to wonder how 
long the unpaid altruist will 
continue to flow into Rural 
District Councils and similar 
bodies. 

Hitherto the flow has sufficed, 
but with harder times and 
heavier taxation may not the 
stream dry up? If it does, be 
sure that Labour will be ready 
to start it going again, but it 
will not flow gratuitously. The 
complacency of the thirty un- 
paid altruists who form our 
Rural District Council recently 
received quite a shock by the 
receipt of a letter from the 
local Labour Union. In this it 
was pointed out that working 
men could never be members of 
our august body because we 
held our meetings at hours 
when they could never attend. 
It suggested that both the 
hours and the day and the place 


of our sessions should be altered 
accordingly. On the face of it 
this was a reasonable enough 
request. It would in time, of 
course, have led to paid mem- 
bers, and in this respect done 
no more than follow the example 
set by @ much more august 
assembly. The chairman, how- 
ever, voiced the sense of the 
meeting by remarking that the 
suggestions were quite unthink- 
able, for were they carried out 
none of us could conveniently 
get home in time for dinner. 
To this there was but one 
dissentient voice, and that a 
lady’s. But she was waved 
aside as a futile person, possibly 
of unsound mind. 

I am hoping that the Beast 
may now have erased me from 
his Registry of Unemployed, or 
perhaps entered me on his list 
of Unemployables. For Il am 
conscious that I am but a 
moderate and rather irregular 
performer of my civic duties. 

I still find time to do a little 
weeding, and if I am left alone 
I may soar to higher realms of 
horticulture. For instance, 1 
notice that my Teplitz roses 
are very hang-dog. I might 
invent a starch that would 
stiffen their necks. It all 
depends—on the Beast. And 
then, too, the Local Govern- 
ment Bill will probably soon 
wipe out Guardians and Coun- 
cillors. Under some other name 
(Co-option, for instance) they 
will smell as sweet and function 
as heretofore. But I shall refuse 
to be co-opted. 
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A WELL IS SHOT. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL N. L. CRAIG, D.S.O. 


CANADA in mid-autumn is a 
land of wonderful colouring, 
gorgeous sunsets, and varied 
landscapes. At this season all 
nature seems to concentrate 
on a riot of scenic effects, a 
species of grand finale to the 
summer splendours so soon to 
draw to an untimely end. From 
old Quebec to Montreal, and 
thence to Toronto, we motored 
through a peaceful prosperous 
countryside, alive with the 
ceaseless chirruping of myriads 
of crickets, the cawing of rook- 
eries, the lowing of cattle, 
varied with the occasional stri- 
dent cry of some bird hovering 
over the shores of Lake On- 
tario. A pleasantly undulated 
and rolling countryside, where 
pasture-land and forests alter- 
nate on either side of the road- 
way, contrasts sharply with the 
uninterestingly endless flats 
traversed in the more central 
province—a countryside indeed 
recalling the French rural dis- 
tricts of to-day almost as vividly 
as the town of Quebec recalls 
old sister cities of Normandy 
and Brittany. From time to 
time the sight of a Union Jack 
flying over some isolated home- 
stead affords a thrill to the 
British visitor, as yet only on 
the very fringe of this mighty 
dominion. 

As far as Toronto the journey 
is south - westerly along the 
shores of Lake Ontario, but 
at Hamilton, a rising and in- 


teresting town, we swung east- 
ward to cross the frontier at 
Niagara Falls. Thence a drive 
of a couple of hours landed us 
in Buffalo. The comfort of 
@ modern American hotel is 
legendary, but when in addi- 
tion to a pleasantly warmed 
bedroom with an admirably 
fitted bathroom we found a 
door with a revolving central 
panel which enables the valet 
to obtain, press, and retum 
one’s clothes without disturb- 
ing the weary or even entering 
the room, a double radio set 
at one side of the bed, a selec- 
tion of the latest novels on the 
other, lest sleep be long in 
coming, a sufficiency of adjust- 
able lights and convenient gad- 
gets, a tap of iced water with 
a corkscrew hard by, supplied 
on the tacit assumption that 
each visitor will carry his own 
liquor—then indeed we realised 
that we were in a land where 
comfort struggles on in spite 
of a Colonial climate and the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
Descending next day to re- 
sume a journey across New 
York State into the oil region 
of Pennsylvania, we found our 
car had fared as excellently a8 
ourselves. Shining in every 
part, it bore on its radiator a 
printed card with this ‘ farewell 
greeting * :— 
“We filled your radiator, 
we cleaned your wind-screen. 
During the night we over 
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looked your car, and suggest 

the following minor adjust- 

ments be made at your next 
halt. . . . These services are 
offered with our compliments. 

We wish you a pleasant 

journey and an early return 

to Buffalo.” 
This is a useful and gratuitous 
service Offered by American 
hotels which might well be 
copied by their British proto- 
types anxious to extend the 
number of their customers. 

American roads are wonderful 
for the motorist, and the hun- 
dred-mile journey from Buffalo 
to Oil City—the centre of the 
original oil-well region of the 
United States—took little over 
three hours. 

Hard by Oil City is a small 
town possessing the unusual 
name of Titusville, not from 
any classical association or tra- 
dition, but because it was 
founded some ninety years ago 
by a certain Mr Titus, who 
bequeathed his name, if little 
else, to the village. Here, 
however, it was that in 1862 
the first oil well in the States 
was operated successfully by 
@ certain Colonel Drake, thus 
laying the foundation stone of 
what is now a world-wide 
industry. 

The presence of oil in the 
region was long known to the 
Indians, who noticed the oil 
bubbles floating on the surface 
of creeks and rivulets. It was 
their custom to strain the 
water through blankets, and 
to use the little oil thus ob- 
tained for medicinal purposes. 
Various attempts were subse- 
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quently made by white settlers 
to obtain a more stable and 
fruitful source of supply of 
what was, even then in a motor- 
less age, regarded as a valuable 
gift of nature. Until the ex- 
periments of Drake proved the 
possibility of exploiting un- 
limited natural wealth, how- 
ever, the progress made was 
negligible. After Drake’s suc- 
cess that of Titusville and the 
neighbouring Oil City was as- 
sured. Into the region flocked 
the votaries of the newindustry : 
wells were sunk and shot every- 
where. Refineries, transport 
agencies, pipe lines, banks, dis- 
tributing companies, all the 
mechanism necessary to aid in 
the development of the oil 
industry were quickly estab- 
lished; and the lucky pioneers 
made fortunes, and -went 
through adventures comparable 
only with those so familiar 
in the Yukon gold-rush days 
when riches were made or lost, 
often in a few hours, as a 
staked claim turned out to be 
fruitful or the reverse. 

To-day the Titusville and 
Oil City regions, though still 
producing handsome quantities 
of oil, and corresponding profits 
to support a large industrial 
population, are quite outclassed 
by the ‘gushers’ of Texas 
and Oklahoma. Nevertheless, 
for those contented with a 
modest production of a few 
barrels per well per day gained 
in straggling leases of some 
thirty or forty wells all worked 
by some half-dozen hands, a 
very easy and handsome profit 
is available. It was through 
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the courtesy of such an owner 
that I was enabled, shortly 
after my arrival in Oil City, 
to have the unusual experi- 
ence of being present at the 
‘ shooting of a well.’ 

It must be explained that 
most wells in any oil lease are 
worked by derricks and pipes 
and plungers driven by a cen- 
tral gas-engine connected up 
by a network of suitable wire 
or steel ropes with the derrick 
of each well. The coughing, 
stertorous, bark-like noise of 
these gas-engines, as well as 
the crazy creaking of the der- 
ricks which never cease work 
night or day, is a characteristic 
feature and, one might add, 
nuisance, of the region—very 
deleterious to the sleep by 
night and the concentration 
on work by day of the newly 
arrived stranger. 

Still they form a simple, 
economical, and easily worked 
mechanism for sucking up a 
reasonable amount of oil daily, 
which, forced into large barrel 
reservoirs on the lease in the 
first instance, is subsequently 
led by pipe lines into main 
storage tanks at refineries es- 
tablished in various main cen- 
tres. A few men can by this 
system run quite a large lease, 
80 that the wage problem hardly 
enters into production costs. 

From time to time, however, 
even ‘on the best leases, a well 
runs dry, and to maintain the 
output of the lease on a profit- 
able basis it becomes necessary 
to sink a new well and to 
‘shoot’ it, as the local ex- 
pression goes. The layer of 
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porous stone, or petrified sand 
rather, which is oil-beari 

lies at various depths in this 
region, usually at about 500 to 
700 feet below the surface, 


_ The streak of sandstone when 


located may be anything from 
three to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, May run, moreover, in 
any direction; but its position 
and contours bear no relation 
to the superficial configuration 
of the lease, and thus a large 
element of luck enters into the 
happy sinking of a new shaft 
which may strike oil or not, 
as Fate is kind or otherwise. 
The cost of sinking and shooting 
the well is a large item, so the 
experienced oil man tries to 
leave no stone unturned to 
avoid sinking a ‘bum’ well, 
and, naturally, his experience 
and knowledge of the conditions 
indicating the presence of a 
good streak of oil-bearing sand- 
stone at a reasonable depth 
are invaluable to him. These 
indications are of a technical 
and uninteresting character, a8 
is the job of sinking the shaft, 
but once the well is sunk down 
to the sandstone bed, and all 
is in readiness for the 
‘shooting,’ the real interest 
for the stranger begins. 

I was driven out to the lease 
one autumn morning, equipped 
in my oldest and unspoilable 
clothes, for one is apt to get 
any decent garments ruined by 
unexpected showers of oil and 
dirt from the explosion or its 
after-effects. 

My host, the oil man, was 
equipped like a lifeboatman, 
sou’wester and all. 
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We soon left the highway 
and turned on to what is 
known as a ‘ dirt’ road, where 
we bumped and  bucketed 
through verdant forests for 
some miles until the raucous 
goughing explosion of gas- 
engines indicated the proximity 
of the lease. 

Here all was in readiness for 
the ceremony. The dozen regu- 
lar hands employed in tending 
the wells were all gathered 
round the new shaft, over 
which a sort of scaffold and 
platform with derricks for oper- 
ating the heavy steel plungers 
and cutters were erected. Hard 
by stood the travelling engine 
which supplied the power. The 
men’s eyes were alive with 
interest and speculation as to 
whether the shot would prove 
successful or the reverse. 

The boring was over; the 
four-inch shaft completed some 
700 feet down to the oil stone ; 
the samples of sand brought 
up porous, yellowish, and of 
satisfactory oil-bearing indica- 
tions; but only the actual 
shot could decide if the pres- 
sure and content would realise 
expectation. 

As my host chatted with 
his employees, a laconic bearded 
man came out of a thicket 
near-by carrying what ap- 
peared to be’ two ‘ordinary 
petrol-cans with double exit 
holes cut in their tops, and 
laid them gingerly down beside 
me. Without a word he re- 
tired to the same thicket, re- 
turning presently with more 
cans, and laid them at my 
side, repeating the perform- 
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ance until he presently had 
ten cans ranged at my feet. 
He then went up on the plat- 
form of the new shaft, and, 
connecting up a number of 
eight feet long, hollow, tin two- 
inch tubes, fitting together on 
the principle of the fishing- 
rod, placed them carefully in 
the shaft. In his absence, 
and fortunately for myself, I 
resisted an inclination to ex- 
amine the tins by which I 
was now surrounded. Better 
still for all concerned, I didn’t 
stumble over them or kick 
them. Happily, for as I dis- 
covered a moment later, when 
the taciturn man returned, each 
of these apparently harmless 
cans contained enough nitro- 
glycerine to blow every one 
and everything in the vicinity 
into small pieces should a can 
receive the slightest jolt or 
blow. To drop one, even on 
grass, would be an immediate 
passport to eternity, and even 
the least shaking of the con- 
tents had been known to have 
immediate and dire results. 
Just as I received this start- 
ling information, I noticed that 
the ‘ shooter,’ as the moody 
individual turned out to be, 
and myself had suddenly been 
left alone. All the other em- 
ployees had, on the shooter’s 
arrival, immediately withdrawn 
to a safe and respectful dis- 
tance-'in the neighbouring 
woods. If the shooter dropped 
& can or jolted a can it ‘would be 
the end of everybody; 80 there 
was no use, ‘ they allowed,’ 
in hanging about! My host 
came up just then to. collect 
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me also, for “‘ You see,” he 
said, ‘‘ Amos here has to decant 
those cans into the tin tubes 
you saw him put in the shaft 
just now, but we’d better give 
him a wide berth until the job’s 
over. It’s risky. It’s Amos’ 
job, and he enjoys it, but no 
one except a lunatic would 
hang about while he does it ! ” 

I felt inclined to take a last 
farewell of the ‘ doomed ’ Amos, 
but thought better of it, and 
hurriedly followed the oil man 
to join the rest of the com- 
pany in the trees a hundred 
yards or so away. 

From this point of vantage 
and safety we saw Amos carry, 
with all the solemnity and care 
of a religious rite, his appallingly 
dangerous cans up the slippery 
muddy steps of the platform, 
and, very gingerly and slowly, 
since an unnecessary wobble or 
even an air bubble might be 
fatal, pour the white sticky 
content into the tin pipes in 
the shaft. It was an eerie 
feeling watching a ceremony 
which a little mistake or in- 
attention might turn into a 
tragedy. The men round me 
even stopped their eternal 
tobacco chewing (smoking is 
prohibited on the lease) until 
the last can was empty and 
the full tin tubes lowered most 
gingerly and carefully to the 
bottom of the shaft. Amos 
then waved his hand, and we 
all returned to the platform, 
he meanwhile taking the empty 
cans, even now dangerous, I 
was told, from the presence 
of the tiniest traces of the 
glycerine, back to the glycerine 
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waggon in the woods. Hovy- 
ever, that was his affair, and 
the main risk was over, the 
contents of the cans being 
now some 700 feet down the 
narrow boring at our feet. 

Amos returned with what 
looked like a fat ten - inch 
stearine candle in his hand, 
and, dropping it on the grass, 
proceeded to cut two lengths 
of fuse from a cord in his 
pocket. Then recovering the 
candle, he thrust a wooden 
skewer twice into it to make 
suitable holes for receiving the 
fuses. Having attached the 
fuses to the stick of dynamite, 
for that, despite his casual 
handling of it, was the real 
nature of the candle-like sub- 
stance, he proceeded to light 
both fuses and drop the whole 
contrivance down the narrow 
shaft. 

We had just time, Amos 
included, to do a record 100 
yards to the forest edge when 
@ miniature earthquake shook 
the ground under our feet, 
followed by a smothered rumble 
and explosion deep in the bowels 
of the earth. 

From the shaft came a blast 
like a gigantic hooter as the 
air rushed out, and hard on 
the air a second later a torrent 
of stones, sand, mud, tin frag- 
ments, oil, and water hurled 
out and up 150 feet over our 
heads, to crash down again 
like miniature bombs all over 
the platform and its vicinity. 

But, despite the still falling 
débris, my host and his men 
were already racing to examine 
the. shaft, and to lower the 
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r down the shaft bottom 
in search of the hoped-for oil. 
Happily it was there, and in 
quantities! Every time the 
ten-feet steel plunger raced up 
it vomited forth into the waiting 
parrels quantities of the thick 
greeny-brown oil. Every now 
and again the supply would 
cease, and instead of the plunger 
a gigantic heavy steel bit would 
be sent racing down the 700 
feet to clear away some ob- 
struction. A few dives of the 
bit would soon remove it what- 
ever its nature, and again the 
plunger would resume its pro- 
fitable journeys. For a day 
or two, I was informed, the 
plunger would remain in use, 
after which, in a good well, 
the natural pressure would force 
the oil up to the suckers worked 
by the central gas-engine. 

Sometimes in old leases, where 
oil pressure has fallen low, gas 
is pumped down into the bear- 
ing formations to force the oil 
up; but no such trouble was 
necessary in this instance, where 
arich natural flow was initiated 
and maintained. 

The new well was shot. My 
host had a new and valuable 
source of income from a loca- 
tion where, a day or two 
previously, had stood a virgin 
tract of forest. Transported 
to the nearest refinery, the 
crude oil would quickly be 
transmuted to lubricating oil, 
paraffin, petrol, and a dozen 
lesser by-products. 

Apart from the actual shoot- 
ing, which appealed as a novel 
spectacle, it was the ‘ shooter ’ 
who attracted and held my 
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interest. What a strange pro- 
fession to select; what an 
anxious vocation to pursue. 
I found him again a few 
moments later standing by his 
‘Glycerine Waggon’ on the 
dirt road, and placing the 
empty cans in the padded re- 
ceptacles specially constructed 
to avoid shock. The ‘Glycerine 
Waggon,’ pariah among motor 
vehicles, can only enter towns 
or busy villages at stated times 
when traffic and public security 
permit. The depot where 
manufacture of the explosive 
is carried out is situated on a 
lonely hillside far from any 
human habitation, and here 
only the depot hands and the 
shooters may enter. 

Amos told me he had always 
wished to be a ‘ shooter,’ but 
as there are only two or three 
for the whole district, he had 
to wait his turn. They do 
nothing else, and, like the 
public executioner, get paid 
highly by the job, but some- 
times in between whiles suffer 
from lack of demand for 
their services. Amos added 
that his wife and family, who 
lived in Titusville, were very 
much against his taking the 
job, and one cannot be sur- 
prised. He said the qualifica- 
tions for the post were entire 
lack of nerves, good hands, 
and a capacity for concentra- 
tion on the job in hand. A 
bad or careless ‘ shooter’ was 
a short-lived ‘shooter’! A 
minimum technical knowledge 
of explosives was sufficient. 
Indeed, care and again care 
was the important matter. 

K 
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One of his comrades, he told 
me, had been a shooter for 
thirty years, but several others 
had been unlucky in the first 
year. They did not require 
any funeral. An accident usu- 
ally left no traces of the 
shooter, and the slightest jar 
to a can might mean a catas- 
trophe. On the other hand, 
he had known of a case where 
@ fully loaded glycerine waggon 
ran down a hill, and, over- 
turning with a crash at the 
foot, did not explode! The 
longer he handled nitro-gly- 
cerine, the less he felt he could 
say what exactly would be its 
performance; but he, person- 
ally, avoided risks as thoroughly 
and whole-heartedly as possible. 

Other methods and other 
explosives had been tried out 
for well shooting in various 
parts of the States, but some- 
how they always came back 
to the same old dangerous, 
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worrying, unreliable, but highly 
effective and obstruction-de- 
stroying nitro-glycerine. 

To the non-technical visitor 
it seemed impossible that an 
undertaking so vast, so wide- 
spread, as the oil industry 
in U.S.A. should have been 
content to drift along at the 
mercy of this unreliable ex- 
plosive; that human beings 
should be called upon, in this 
age of science and safety, to 
risk their lives by the employ- 
ment of such a crude process; 
above all, in a country which 
leads the world in industrial 
development and technical effi- 
ciency. I mentioned the danger 
to my host as we drove back 
to the little town. “ Dan- 
gerous? Yes, very,” he re 


plied, ‘‘ but it’s a good method, 
a cheap method, an effective 
method, and we must go on 
using it until some brainy guy 
invents a better one.” 
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FANTASTICAL SPANIARD AND SOLID 
NETHERLANDER. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


In the last years of the six- 
teenth century and the first 
half of the seventeenth, two 
men were sailing on the Eastern 
Seas who, though as different 
from one another in character 
ag their common humanity 
allowed, were closely alike in 
this, that each was thoroughly 
representative of his people— 
as it was at that time. The 
elder, Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros, was of Evora in Por- 
tugal. The younger, Abel Jans- 
won Tasman, was for long 
credited to Hoorn in Holland. 
Research has found proof that 
he was born at Lutjegast in 
Groningen. Nobody has ever 
denied that he was a Nether- 
lander. But modern usage 
would question the accuracy 
of the description when Quiros 
is called a Spaniard. Yet he 
was one every whit as much 
a8 any Arragonese or Anda- 
lusian. Spain was just ceasing 
to be a geographical designa- 
tion only. The day was not 
far behind them when the 
Portuguese themselves had not 
hesitated to speak of ‘ Lisbon 
i Spain,’ which was the 
Iberian Peninsula. Many king- 
doms divided the country 
among them. If they were 
united, the reason was that 
they had the same sovereign. 
Philip I. had every right to 
we the great royal style and 


say, “‘ Myself am Spain.” After 
he enforced his claim on the 
throne of Portugal in 1580, 
that kingdom fell into the same 
vassalage as Castile or Navarre, 
or the Lordship of Biscay. We 
can accurately call Quiros what 
he would have called himself 
—a Spaniard. 

The two had this also in 
common, that they were born 
in obscurity. Quiros had no 
connection with the family 
which claimed to come ‘ after 
God,’ and possessed a picture 
showing its founder in the act 
of going into the ark ~* with 
Noah. An enemy asserted that 
he lived in the Rua Nova or 
New Cut of Lisbon. There is 
documentary evidence that Tas- 
man had his first house in the 
Teerketelsteeg, the Tar Kettle 
Lane of Amsterdam. Such 
facts are of interest to all who 
care for the things which do 
not matter. Where Quiros 
learnt his business as a sailor 
nobody knows. It is certain 
that in 1595, when he was 
thirty, he was in Peru, and 
had so good a reputation as a 
seaman and chart-maker that 
he was chosen to go in the 
rank of ‘ Piloto Mayor,’ which 
we will translate by Chief 
Pilot, but ought to render 
Sailing Master, with the Ade- 
lantado Alvaro de Mendafia. 
That. title was applied in an 











elastic way to various kinds 
of leading men, ‘delante’ being 
‘in front.’ An Adelantado 
might be ‘de la Frontera,’ 
and then he was a Warden 
of the Marches, or he might 
be a Lord-Lieutenant, or he 
might be Lord Proprietor of a 
colony, a8 were our own Earl 
of Carlisle, Lord Willoughby, 
William Penn, and Lord Balti- 
more in the West Indies and 
the mainland of America. 
When he was Adelantado in 
that sense, he had to conquer 
and settle his colony for him- 
self, and was rewarded by a 
grant authorising him to hold 
it as a fief of the crown. The 
Kings of Spain habitually 
limited the time during which 
this benefice could be held to 
two or three lives. Thirty 
years before 1595, Mendafia, 
@ man of independent fortune, 
had sailed west from Peru, 
and had, in part by luck but 
not a little by good manage- 
ment, discovered the Solomon 
Islands. The voyage was ‘ muy 
hermosa cosa,’ a very fine 
affair, and honourable to the 
Spaniards. Lord Amherst has 
told the whole story most 
worthily in the publications 
of the Hakluyt Society. Don 
Alvaro applied for and received 
from Philip Il. a grant of his 
discovery, to be held by him 
as Adelantado. 

Lord Amherst has explained 
how it came to pass that 
Mendaiia had to wait full thirty 
years before he was free to 
set about enforcing his claim. 
At last he did sail with two 
small ships and a pinnace. As 
he went this time to found a 
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colony, he took with him his 
wife, Dofia Isabel Barreto, her 
maidens, a number of women 
who were to be the wives of 
the settlers, and a supply of 
live stock. 

Our present business being 
with his Sailing Master, we 
will not stop to go into the 
details of a story which ended 
in deplorable disaster. Enough 
that as Mendafia was thrown 
entirely on his own now dimin- 
ished resources, the ships were 
not good, nor very well pro- 
vided, and the crews were of 
mixed materials. There were 
good men among them, but 
they were outnumbered by a 
mere rabble enlisted in slums 
and taverns of Lima and Callao. 
Mendajia was not the man he 
had been thirty years earlier. 
Most of his followers were 
greedy rascals who believed 
that they were going to a 
land of cockaigne, where gold 
and silver were to be had for 
the picking up. Their be 
haviour was what, with such 
as they, it was bound to be. 
Piracy, murder, mutiny, ship- 
wreck went with them. Quiros 
stands out against a dark 
background. When the Ade- 
lantado died. worn out, he 
saved the widow and the rem- 
nant of the expedition. It 
happens that he can be clearly 
seen in what was written by 
him, for him, and about him. 
Leaving a good many refer 
ences to him aside, we can be 
content to follow the authority 
who gives us his biography, 
supposing that word to stand 
for his individuality, and not 
the events going on around 
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him. And this ‘ useful,book 
that knows’ is the ‘ Historia 
del descubrimiento de las re- 
giones Austriales hecho por el 
General Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros,’ which in English is 
‘History of the discovery of 
the Austrian lands,’ made by 
our friend. Austriales is not 
formed from Austral, southern, 
put from Austria. What Quiros 
meant was that he made dis- 
coveries in regions which law- 
fully belonged to his sovereign, 
who was of the illustrious 
House of Austria. A.E.I.0.U., 
Austrie est imperium orbis uni- 
versi, waS the maxim, and the 
King of Spain was the sole 
rightful sovereign of all lands 
actually possessed by heathens, 
or Mahometans, who never 
can be more than _ tyrants 


reigning de facto but not de 


jure—subject to the conditions 
that the said lands lie within 
the sphere assigned to the 
King of Spain by the Pope’s 
Bull. There he is ‘The Con- 
stable of the Christian Army,’ 
and alone is truly king. 

This history lay hidden in 
the Royal Library, with so 
much inedited Spanish nar- 
tative of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, till it 
was published in 1876 by Don 
Justo Zaragoza, and was then 
translated for the Hakluyt 
Society in 1904. How far the 
MS. was directly the work of 
Quiros is a point to be argued 
by editors. He may have 
written some of it with his own 
hand. But the greater part, 
and perhaps even the whole, 
was put into shape by his 
Secretary, Luis de Belmonte 
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Bermudez, who sailed with him 
on his second voyage. Don 
Luis has a place of his own in 
literature, for he was a verse- 
writer and composed plays. 
They have long sunk into 
that vast mass of writing 
which conscientious historians 
feel bound to mention and 
nobody reads. If it had oc- 
curred to him to draw on his 
experience of adventure at sea, 
and to make thereof a tale 
with something of the Book of 
Chivalry and a sufficient ele- 
ment of the Novel of Rogues 
in it, we would have better 
cause to thank him for a 
picture of the seafaring life of 
his time than we have for 
comedies built out of a mixture 
of the sacred and the profane. 
Yet he did well with the notes 
and reminiscences of Quiros. 
It may be that he did not 
know that he was preserving a 
human personality and the 
soul of a man from oblivion— 
but that he did. 

A good deal has to be said 
about the devil in the course 
of Don Pedro’s confidential 
talks with his secretary. He 
saw the fiend very busy on 
the waters and among the isles 
of the Pacific, and shuddered 
at his doings, for this member 
of a crew of would-be conquis- 
tadores was a gentle pious being, 
and the very last man one 
would expect to find in such 
company. He sums up their 
feats of cruelty among the 
Marquesas Archipelago in 
words all the more damning 
because they are so quiet: 
“It may be held as certain 
that two hundred natives were 
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killed in these islands, for the 
impious and inconsiderate sol- 
diers dropped them by one or 
two or three at a time. Their 
evil deeds are not things to 
do, nor to praise, nor to allow, 
nor to maintain, nor to refrain 
from punishing if the occasion 
permits.”” The occasion never 
did permit. The things which 
ought not to be done went on 
being done till among them 
they built up ‘a Tower of 
Babel over the ashes of vindic- 
tiveness, vanity, and disordered 
ambition and avarice, the pests 
of such an enterprise.’ We 
get a whole series of thumb-nail 
sketches of ‘ pests.’ There was 
the Maese de Campo, who 
commanded the soldiers, or, as 
we would say, the marines, 
Pedro Merino Manrique. This 
man was just a barrack yard 
bully, who was far too hefty 
with his stick and his sword, 
and with his tongue too. He 
fell foul with the boatswain, 
who was not in his depart- 
ment, using words which 
“oblige (please) little and 
offend much.” Quiros, who 
sought peace with all men, 
had to bring him to his bear- 
ings when he assumed the airs 
of a commander-in-chief. The 
Maese was wont to say that 
‘the devil walks loose among 
us,” and it must have been at 
the instigation of the enemy 
that he engaged in a furious 
quarrel with the ‘ Vicario,’ the 
head of the staff of priests, who 
were indispensable in all Span- 
ish expeditions. At Payta, 
where they put in on their 
way, the Maese and the Vicario 
came to words, and would have 
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gone on to acts, if Mendaiig 
had not put himself between 
them to make peace. They 
were quieted down, but ‘ they 
remained angry and unfriend- 
ly.’ “‘ On nous reconcilia, nous 
nous embrassames, et depuis ce 
temps nous sommes ennemis 
mortels,”’ says the Diable Boi- 
teux of Lesage. The riff-raff 
of the crew and soldier settlers 
bettered the example set them. 
On one occasion, when they 
were anchored at one of the 
innumerable islands they came 
across, a number of native 
canoes gathered about Men- 
dafia’s ship. ‘Our people, 
wishing to make themselves 
safe, killed some of them. One 
to save himself jumped into 
the sea with a child in his arms. 
Clasped together, they were 
sent to the bottom by a shot 
from an arquebus that one of 
the soldiers fired off.” The 
man’s comment on his own feat 
was that “the devil had to 
take those who were ordained 
to be taken.”’ When Quiros 
asked him why he was not 
content to fire in the air, the 
soldier replied that he “had 
acted as he did lest he should 
lose his reputation as a good 
marksman.” Quoth Quiros, 
* And what will it avail you 
to go into hell with the fame 
of being a good shot? ” 
Religion of the kind which is 
divorced from conduct was by 
no means lacking among these 
scoundrels. They were diligent 
in spreading Christianity im 
their way. When they could 
persuade a native to repeat 
the words ‘Ave Maria’ and 
make the sign of the cross, they 
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felt sure they had done a good 
work. Any Polynesian would 

orm the ceremony for a 
couple of nails. But he had 
pronounced the words and made 
the sign, and that was enough. 
The pious murderers were not, 
to be sure, always punctual in 
performing their own religious 
gestures. The Vicario found, 
to his great sorrow, that they 
shirked confession. So he ap- 
plied himself to working a 
reformation in their manners, 
and achieved some success by 
telling them moral tales. One 
of these was to the effect that 
the image of Christ on a cruci- 
fix got down and came half 
across the room to encourage 
@ pious sailor by saying, 
“Doubt not! Confess and be 
absolved. It was for thee and 
other sinners like thee that I 
came to the world.” And he 
had another instance to give 
even more impressive. It was 
the case of a soldier who chal- 
lenged the Almighty to fight 
@ duel with sword and dagger. 
This blasphemous brute was 
saved by the intervention of 
the Virgin who begged him off. 
What belief the Vicario had in 
his tales of Mother Goose may 
well be doubtful, but Quiros 
believed them, and they had 
@ certain effect on his villain- 
ous messmates. They came 
more to confession that they 
might obtain absolution, and 
then go on behaving as before. 
Where the natural stuff of the 
mah was good it vindicated 
itself. Quiros was humane, 
and he tells of another one, 
Juan Leal, who, though he 
was ill himself, laboured in- 
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cessantly to help others in the 
last and most miserable stage 
of the voyage, till he died 
‘alone and forsaken like the 
rest.’ For these two Chris- 
tianity served to spread a gar- 
ment of beauty over their in- 
born virtue. For the others, 
it was just an excuse for de- 
spoiling unbelievers, or a magic 
spell. The English pirate who 
was tried at Admiralty Sessions 
in Queen. Anne’s days for his 
felonies committed in the Indian 
Ocean, defended himself by say- 
ing that he had robbed only 
native ships, and that he had 
never heard that there was any 
sin in plundering heathens— 
and that was the morality of 
Mendajia’s crews. Affonso d’Al- 
buquerque, Cortes, or Pizarro 
had no other code. 

So they went on robbing, 
killing, and quarrelling among 
themselves. Provisions failed, 
disease raged, Mendajia died 
after butchering his intolerable 
Maese de Campo. One of the 
ships was lost, and none of her 
crew lived to tell where or how. 
They never came near the 
Solomon Islands, for which 
they were bound, but only 
to Santa Cruz, which is north 
of the New Hebrides. When 
Mendafia died he left all he 
had, including his rights as 
Adelantado, to his widow. 
Dojia Isabel de Barreto had, 
unfortunately for them, every 
reason to plead the old Spanish 
maxim, Manos blancas no 
ofenden—the white (woman’s) 
hand cannot do a wrong. She 
had a fine chance to prove the 
equality of the sexes, but the 
sad truth is that she succeeded 
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only in showing how possible 
it is for a lady to be as callously 
selfish as any man. She was 
believed to have instigated her 
husband to murder (for it was 
nothing less) the troublesome 
Maese de Campo. Her share 
in the leadership, from the day 
it came to her, was to sit in 
her cabin with a book of devo- 
tions in her hand and her eyes 
raised to heaven, to keep her 
maidens waiting on her, and 
to insist on taking full rations 
out of the rapidly diminishing 
store of provisions and water. 
It was a wonder that she was 
not marooned, at least, on one 
of the innumerable islands they 
passed. When the survivors 
were on the verge of dying of 
thirst she insisted on drawing 
a big jug of water to wash 
with from a nearly exhausted 
supply. Quiros expostulated, 
and warned her of the danger 
of going too far with desperate 
men. Her reply was that if 
two of the sailors were hanged 
the others would keep quiet. 
She never forgave Quiros for 
resisting her exactions, though 
he was patient with her. The 
real leadership came to him 
simply because he was the only 
man who could navigate the 
floating pesthouse and mad- 
house which had been Men- 
dafia’s flagship from Santa Cruz 
to Manila. When at long last 
they crawled into Manila, the 
lady went off, thanking nobody, 
and least of all poor Quiros, 
and made all haste to provide 
herself with another husband, 
to whom she transferred Men- 
dafia’s rights. Dofia Isabel 
was indeed a specimen of the 
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‘female of the species’ caley- 
lated to harden still further the 
most hardened misogynist. 

Such an experience as he 
had gone through would have 
brought Quiros to the decision 
to have no more to do with 
such ventures as this had been 
if he had been a man of secular 
common-sense. But he was not. 
He was far too much a Spaniard 
of his age to be guided by 
facts. Mr Wood in his ‘ Dis- 
covery of Australia’ has com- 
pared him to Don Quixote, 
and there is no denying that 
both took their ‘ imaginings’ 
for realities. The likeness of 
the two may be quoted as one 
example, among many, of the 
truth that a great writer of 
fiction who creates a strong 
individuality also creates a type, 
and yet the comparison may 
be run too far. The Don, 
after all, was capable of learning 
from experience, and his Dul- 
cinea del Toboso was a flesh- 
and-blood woman who, from 
the little we are allowed to 
see of her, does appear to 
have deserved Sancho’s praise. 
Quiros could not even die 
sane, there was no Dulcinea 
in his dream, and his Knight 
Errantry was madder than the 
Don’s. If Alton Locke had 
actually written that poem he 
planned, which was to have 
been all about a ship’s company 
of missionaries who sailed far 
and wide to spread Christianity 
in the South Seas, we might 
have had something far more 
like the dreams of Quiros than 
was the delusion of Don 
Quixote. 


What was doubtless in germ 
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within him when he came to 
Peru, and spread till it be- 
came a fixed idea and possessed 
him wholly body and soul, was 
this. It was the duty of every 
loyal subject of the House of 
Austria, and every true Chris- 
tian, to spend himself in spread- 
ing the dominion of his king, 
and with it the true religion, 
for that is inseparable from the 
king’s power. If any man 
points out that Spain had not 
yet fixed her grasp firmly on 
what she was supposed to 
possess in her Indies, and that 
it was impossible for her to 
occupy still more vast spaces 
of land lying on the other side 
of thousands of miles of ocean, 
Quiros, and those who agreed 
with him, who were many, had 
a ready answer. To God 
nothing is impossible, and He 
helps those who serve Him 
with a devoted heart, and 
this plan of ours is for His 
service. Let us go forward 
relying on His aid. All con- 
siderations of a human and 
practical character, drawn from 
mere probability, distance, cost, 
certain risks, and uncertain 
advantage, are merely carnal, 
and are manifestly inspired by 
the devil, who walks loose 
among us. All these things 
were said to Quiros, for if 
Don Quixote was in Spain, so 
was Sancho Panza. He was 
Tepresented on the King’s 
Council, and his thoughts were 
of the earth earthy. The 
Sancho Panzas of the Council 
talked mere mundane sense to 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 
and he softly put them aside 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCOCLX. 


as being unhappy creatures 
misled by the devil, who is 
always on his guard to ward off 
the danger that the pagan 
souls which belonged to him 
might be rescued by the House 
of Austria, and the true Church. 

Still Quiros was not a pure 
dreamer. He had that capacity 
for dealing sagaciously with the 
work in hand which is not 
incompatible with an inward 
and brooding madness. When 
he landed at Cadiz, on his way 
back from Manila, he took 
decidedly shrewd measures. His 
pocket was empty, all his wealth 
was in the plan he had in his 
head for persuading the king 
to send him out to Peru and 
give him the means to sail to 
the ‘ Austrian regions’ of the 
South Seas. Friends at court 
he had none, and therefore he 
had no visible chance of being 
allowed to approach King Philip 
III. With all the sagacity of 
the lucid madman, he saw where 
his road lay. He took his 
pilgrim’s staff and started out 
to walk to Rome. The Pope 
must be in favour of all schemes 
for promoting the spread of 
Christianity. It was not rash 
to hope that he would listen, 
and give help. Friends aided 
the gentle and ardent pilgrim, 
and he did reach Rome. All 
along he was treated with the 
kindness which even hard- 
headed men of the world can 
show to simple-hearted crea- 
tures who appeal to them for 
protection. The Duke of Sesa, 
Ambassador for Philip III. at 
the Papal court, took him into 
his favour. In those days 
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when the Counter Reformation 
was preparing for its great 
onslaught on Protestantism, not 
even the most carnal-minded 
diplomatist cared to appear 
indifferent to the pleadings of a 
missionary. The Duke intro- 
duced him to the Pope. Cle- 
ment VIII. was kind, listened 
to him, and was touched. The 
Papal men of science—math- 
ematicians and geographers— 
were asked for their opinions. 
They found Quiros’ well 
grounded in all the knowledge 
needed by a navigator. His 
aim was one which the Head 
of the Church could not but 
approve. Money was given him 
for his personal expenses, and 
letters were written on his 
behalf to the court of Spain. 
Philip III. could not disregard 
the recommendation of the 
Pope. So when Quiros did 
reach Valladolid, where the 
court then was for a time, he 
had not to endure so many 
delays as most petitioners had 
to put up with. Other letters 
were written by the king’s 
orders to his viceroys in the 
Indies, and Quiros had his 
wish. Adventures were rarely 
lacking to travellers along the 
route to the Indies. He had a 
share, and, of course, so had 
his wife who went with him, 
and his children. This in- 
terlude can be skipped. What 
happened to him is, moreover, 
known only by bald record. 
More interesting times are 
reached when he sailed from 
Callao on 21st December 1605, 
with two ships and pinnaces. 
Bermudez went with him, and 
he had as second in command 


@ man who was to put his own 
name on the chart (with ow 
help), Luis Vaez, or Vaz de 
Torres. He, for his part, was 
not poetic, nor emotionally 
pious, though he no doubt 
discharged his religious duties 
with decent regularity. No 
trace of romance or of the 
picturesque is to be found in 
Torres, but before all ended he 
proved that he possessed one 
quality in which Quiros was 
sadly lacking. 

Unhappily for him and for 
them all, the virtue in which 
he was deficient was just pre- 
cisely that which was most 
necessary then and there. One 
is sorry to have to speak 
harshly of a man so gentle, 
yet so brave when his own 
person alone was concerned, 
so devoted to an idea and, to 
all seeming, so free from greed. 
But it is the melancholy truth 
that Quiros was so good that 
he was good for nothing in 
command of such a crew a 
could be got together at Callao. 
The Lady Eglentyne, all ‘ con- 
science and tendré heart,’ would 
have been every bit as much 
in place as a captain who 
could not bring himself to 
make any man suffer in life or 
reputation. Indeed, seeing that 
she was a fair lady and a nun, 
she would have been better 
obeyed. Quiros could get no 
obedience except from a small 
minority of honest men—all 
the less because the Viceroy, 
Monterey, had foisted on him, 
as Sailing Master, a mutinous 
fellow by the name of Ochoa. 
Trouble began from the first, 
and went on growing worse. 
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His own version in the ‘ His- 
toria’ is borne out by other 
narratives, but it is damning 
enough by itself. They steered 
W.S.W. till they were in 26° 
South Latitude, well off the 
familiar route by the equator, 
where wind and current were 
in their favour. If they had 
held on long enough they would 
have reached New Zealand. 
But Quiros altered the course 
to W.N.W. Torres could not 
see why. Yet the reason was 
plain. The crew of the Capi- 
tana—i.e., the flagship (her 
name was the Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul), began to mutter 
that they were being taken 
into “‘a gulf,” and they feared 
it would wash them down. 
They had sailed into a belt 
of shifting winds and storms. 
One bad gale did blow on them. 
“Our Father Commissary (the 
chief of the friars they brought 
with them), with a cross in his 
hands, passed the whole night 
conjuring the sea and winds.” 
The ship was apparently not 
absolutely ill handled, but this 
spectacle was likely enough to 
breed fear. In the decadence 
of their manhood, the Spaniards 
were less and less capable of 
trusting in God and keeping 
their powder dry, while they 
were increasingly disposed to 
appeal to Him to keep their 
powder dry for them. 

Of course, the mere fact that 
their captain had yielded to 
their whimpering encouraged 
the evil-disposed elements in 
the crew to grow’ever more 
insolent. Ochoa was in his 
glory. “The noise they (he 
and his friends) made together 
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in the ship, the quarrels with 
the officers, the consultations 
held by day and night, were 
suspicious.” Magellan would 
have cut this bad discipline 
short in a trice. The kind of 
Lady Eglentyne, in doublet 
and breeches, who was 
Quiros saw it all with sad 
thoughts, which he kept to 
himself—and his secretary,— 
waiting meekly to find out what 
was going to happen. So we 
come to “That night there 
was a great disturbance on 
board the Capitana. At the 
noise the captain came out, 
and found some tackling each 
other, others going to arm 
themselves, and the Chief Pilot 
(Ochoa, the Sailing Master) 
with a drawn sword, with 
which he had wounded a man. 
It was taken out of his hands, 
without understanding who was 
the culprit or who was the 
author of the disturbance. 
That which the captain felt 
he kept to himself, confessing 
that he was so weak that he 
was unable to say in a loud 
voice a third word.”’ Noinquiry 
followed, and no one was pun- 
ished. In the generation of 
Cortes or of Pizarro, any Span- 
ish commander, Pedro de Alva- 
rado say, or half a dozen 
others, would have sent his 
trusty Toledo through Ochoa 
on the spot. If, indeed, they 
considered that the needful 
should be done with becoming 
gravity (la debida gravedad), 
they would have swung the 
ruffian at the yard-arm within 
an hour of daybreak. Quiros 
did,*it is true, once reeve a 
block, but conscience and ten- 
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der heart would not allow him 
to put it to the proper purpose. 

If Torres had not interfered, 
the voyage would infallibly 
have ended in the confinement 
of Quiros to his cabin, or his 
murder, and the mutineers 
would have run away with the 
ship. But he did strike in, 
and took charge of Ochoa. 
Some measure of order! was 
restored, and after a time spent 
among the islands on the al- 
ready known route to the 
Philippines the expedition 
reached the New Hebrides, 
which they named Espiritu 
Santo. In the bay, which they 
called Saint Peter and. Saint 
Paul, visited in after years by 
Cook, the whole adventure 
came to such. fruition as it 
was capable of achieving. I 
do not know of such another 
story of childish make-believe 
as now ran its course in that 
bay. A nursery pretending to 
act king and queen might have 
behaved in just the same way. 
Possession was taken. A gov- 
ernment was solemnly pro- 
claimed, officials were appointed 
in sufficient number to have 
administered a population of 
a million. Quiros organised 
an order of Military Friars, 
on the model of Alcdntara, or 
Calatrava, with officers, sym- 
bols, and all complete, except 
the possibility that this silly 
pretence of reviving a medieval 
reality could live for a week. 
Quiros ‘ willed’ that his Knights 
of the Holy Ghost, so called, 
should be even as pelicans, 
who, as we all know, pierce 
their own bosoms to feed their 
young. The young were, of 


course, the Indians, whose souls 
the pious knights were to save, 
No greedy, cruel hawks were 
to be tolerated. In the meap- 
time the birds of prey, though 
adorned with crosses on their 
breasts, had been behaving 
after their kind — plundering 
and murdering. The natives, 
a fierce people, took to their 
clubs and bows and arrows. 
The Spaniards were cut off 
from all chance of receiving 
fresh provisions, and their stores 
were running short. What 
could be the end of this play- 
acting in the gushing and amor- 
ous spirit of the now fashion- 
able form of Spanish piety? 
The ships sailed and were sepa- 
rated in a gale. The Capitan 
went back to Mexico, and 
Quiros went in her as, in fact, 
a@ prisoner. His health had 
broken down. Torres made 
his way to Manila through the 
perilous passage between New 
Guinea and Queensland. He 
was the first and for long the 
last who overcame its dangers. 
We, and not the Spaniards, 
have given the name to Torres 
Straits. John Bull shares King 
Henry VIII.’s love of a man, 
be his nationality what it may. 
His crew murmured and dreaded 
that the gulfs would wash them 
down; but, says Vaez de 
Torres, they found I was very 
different from Captain Fernan- 
dez de Quiros. | 

Sir Clements Markham, who 
translated the ‘ Historia ’ with, 
in my opinion, less than his 
usual felicity, has called Quiros 
the last of the great Spanish 
navigators. That distinction 
surely belongs by a better 
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right to Luis Vaez de Torres. 
They,were the last, beyond all 
dispute, if we can charitably 
include the soft-hearted man 
with the strong. Torres died 
at Manila. Quiros made his 
way back to Spain, and spent 
years petitioning the Council 
for leave and means to make yet 
another voyage. The Lords 
of the Council have been severe- 
ly rebuked for keeping him 
dangling about in poverty, 
which he endured with Chris- 
tian patience, and finally send- 
ing him back to Peru soothed 
with fallacious promises. They 
had quietly instructed the Vice- 
roy not to help him to sail 
again. To me their fault seems 
to have been their unwillingness 
to hurt a rather pathetic and 
well-meaning man by plain 
speaking. It was clearly their 
duty to tell him that, in the 
distressed state of his majesty’s 
affairs, there was no money to 
spare for visionary enterprises 
in the South Seas. If that did 
not satisfy him, then they 
ought to have made him under- 
stand that in no case would 
they entrust a command to 
one who had so signally failed 
to show a capacity for leading 
and keeping order. They were 
perfectly clear in their own 
minds on both points, but they 
shrank from the unpleasantness 
of speaking out, and shirked 
it by soft sawder and evasion. 
Therein they showed them- 
selves just as much men of 
their time as was Quiros. It 
was just by refusing to face 
painful facts, and by persisting 
in doing what looked pious, 
and was mere folly, that Kings, 


Lords of the Council, Ministers, 
and Kcclesiastics conducted 
Spain to irretrievable ruin after 
1620. When people were given 
up to strong delusions, and to 
believe in lies, and in the power 
of lies to abolish facts, it was 
time for them to go. The 
curtain fell on Spain’s century 
and a little more of greatness. 
The stage was already being 
occupied by newcomers who 
relied on foresight, good pre- 
paration, and their own exer- 
tions. 

When Quiros died in 1615 
those newcomers, everywhere 
to the east of the Straits of 
Malacca, were the Dutch. Their 
representatives on that side of 
the world were the governors, 
skippers, and factors of the 
Chartered United Netherland 
East India Company. They 
were not great men, nor roman- 
tic, nor picturesque, nor emo- 
tionally pious. God-fearing 
they perhaps were in their own 
way. It would be a mistake 
to suppose, as many have done, 
that all of them were Cal- 
vinists of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. To this day a third 
of the population of the united 
Netherlands are Catholics, and 
in the seventeenth century the 
proportion was higher. One 
cannot safely name them 
Roman Catholics, for, as every- 
body ought to know, there had 
always been a distinct difference 
between the Catholicism of the 
north and of the south. In 
the Eastern and South Seas, 
Calvinist and Catholic acted 
alike. Neither held up a cross 
to conjure the storm. They 
trusted to their own nerve and 
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seamanship. There was noth- 
ing graceful and pathetic about 
the Dutch ‘pikbroech.’ No 
human creature can ever have 
wanted to hug him — but 
neither does one feel a wish to 
toss him in a blanket, which is 
the line it would be so right 
to take with the blasphemous 
Spaniard who challenged God, 
the Father, to fight him with 
sword and dagger. 

Abel Janszoon Tasman, who 
came, as it were, to pick up 
the torch which had fallen 
from the hands of Quiros and 
Torres, was just the Dutch 
‘Vaerentgezel’ seafaring com- 
panion. His early life cannot 
be said to be utterly unknown. 
He was born, as we know, in 
Lutjegast in Groningen, he fol- 
lowed the sea, lived when at 
home in the Teerketelsteeg of 
Amsterdam, and was twice 
married. His second wife must 
have had some little money 
since she could make a will. 
At some not well-known date 
in 1633 he signed on for a 
three years’ engagement with 
the East India Company, and 
it is on record that he returned 
in the Banda in 1636. In 1638 
he sailed again as commis- 
sioned skipper of the Engel, of 
150 lasts, 300 tons of English 
measure. This time he took his 
wife with him. From all that is 
known of him, it is clear that he 
had decided to settle in Java as 
a ‘ Freeburgher ’ when his term 
of service with the Company 
came to an end. The Dutch 
Freeburgher answered to our 
own ‘Free Merchant’ and ‘ Free 
Mariner,’ who were authorised 
to work on their own account 
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within the limits of the Com- 


pany’s charter. They wer 
at liberty to share in the 
‘up-country’ and port-to-port 
trade, but not with home, for 
that was the Company’s mono- 
poly. On 11th October 1638 
the Hngel cast anchor in the 
roadstead of Batavia. 

He came with a good repu- 
tation gained during his pre- 
vious three years of service. 
They had not been spent—not 
even any material part of 
them—in the lower deck, and 
as Vaerentgezel. Perhaps his 
early promotion was due largely 
to his capacity to state his 
meaning, and make written 
reports in good handwriting 
and intelligible language. This, 
so the authorities of the Com- 
pany complained, was not a 
common merit among their 
servants. Even so great a 
personage as the Governor- 
General, Anthony Van Diemen, 
owed his promotion much to 
the excellence of his script and 
the lucidity of his prose. Tas- 
man had been advanced to the 
place of ‘steurmann,’ which 
we call mate, and had then 
been appointed skipper of the 
Mocha in 1634. This was only 
local and temporary rank. 
When we look at what he 
did in the Mocha, we find our- 
selves in a world very different 
from the inordinate ambitions 
and hazy imaginings of the 
Spaniards. His ship had been 
sent to Amboyna, where the 
Company was in trouble with 
native revolt and the vexatious 
activities of ‘ interlopers — 
mere smugglers. And there 
was another matter which much 
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concerned the Governor of 
Amboyna, Van den Heuvel. 
The route hitherto used by 
Dutch ships going from Am- 

to Batavia had been 
py the South of Ceram. Now 
it was swept by winds which 
blew right against vessels com- 
ing from Amboyna. Governor 
Van den Heuvel, who early 
detected Tasman’s merits, saw 
that another way must be 
found, and he formed the 
scientific hypothesis that more 
convenient breezes and an open 
passage might be found to 
the north of Ceram. The alter- 
nating monsoons are much split 
up among the innumerable 
islands of that sea. It was far 
better to try than to go on 
striving with small trading craft, 
often in a poor state of repair, 
to beat up against winds which 
were ‘raging furiously and 
blowing with cruel violence.’ 
A squadron of five vessels, 
somewhat crazy and rather 
short of provisions, thanks to 
troubles at Amboyna, was 
sent under a commodore, Franz 
Valch, to make the attempt. 
The difficulty with the pro- 
vender was the first cause of 
the only serious misfortune 
they met. 

While the squadron was on 
the south coast of Ceram, and 
the Mocha was separated from 
her consorts, Tasman touched 
at Rarakit to obtain stores: 
water, food, and spars. The 
natives were at first civil 
enough, though manifestly sus- 
picious. Some of the Dutch 
landing party were so over- 
confident as to straggle. The 
temptation was too much for 
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the natives. They fell upon 
the too careless white men. 
The Fiscal, Balthazar Wintjes, 
and Abraham Van der Plasse, 
supereargo, were cut to pieces 
in the usual savage way, and 
others were wounded. Tasman 
had to make a vigorous effort 
to bring away the survivors. 
They had landed, so Governor 
Van Heuvel noted, “all too 
inconsiderately, after the honest 
Dutch fashion of credulity and 
over-confidence.” We do not 
generally rank a too bland 
reliance on human virtue among 
the faults of the Dutch, but 
perhaps we are prejudiced. 
Apart from this painful check, 
the cruise was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Valch and his cap- 
tains explored the Nassau 
Strait or Nassau Gut, between 
Poelo Baba and Hoewanpoel, 
made ‘pertinent charts,’ and 
proved that the passage by 
the north of Ceram could be 
worked in both monsoons, the 
north-easterly and the south- 
westerly. Fighting is more pic- 
turesque than mere survey- 
ing—but trade has grown and 
dominions have been founded 
by careful observation of 
natural conditions, accurate 
sounding, and the construc- 
tion of ‘ pertinent charts.’ By 
these labours, and much pat- 
rolling in search of interlopers, 
Tasman gained the confidence 
of the Company before he 
sailed for home in the Banda. 
Even on the way back to 
Amsterdam there were perils 
other than those of the sea to 
be provided against. ‘The 
homeward - bound Indiamen 
sailed in company for mutual 
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support, and the officers were 
required to bind themselves to 
return to Holland ‘north 
about ’—that is to say, by going 
round the Shetland Islands, 
and not up-Channel. And this 
they were directed to do in 
order to avoid Dunkirk priva- 
teers in the Channel, and be- 
cause relations with England 
were somewhat ticklish in 
1636. 

Tasman was not granted 
more than about a fortnight of 
rest after his voyage in which 
to settle his wife comfortably 
in Batavia. On the lst Novem- 
ber he was sent off, with 
Matthijs Quast, to look for 
two ancient products of human 
foolishness—to wit, the islands 
called Rich in Gold and Rich in 
Silver. In the loose imaginings 
of ancient men, these isles 
were confidently affirmed to be 
discoverable somewhere or other 
to the east of Japan, on, or 
about or between, Latitudes 
30° and 40°. The Dutch were 
not at all likely to send out a 
shipload of missionaries, but 
bullion was worth looking for. 
The Company would have 
shown more economical good 
sense by reflecting that the 
discovery of two substantial 
islands entirely composed of 
gold and silver would instantly 
reduce the precious metals to 
the market value of dirt. To 
be sure the solid Netherlanders 
were never quite ,irrational. 
They proposed to combine an 
attempt to open trade in 
northern China with their search 
for these bits of the empire of 
El Dorado. Quast and Tasman 
did their best, and achieved as 
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much as they well could. The 
voyage, which began in June 
1639 and lasted till they ap. 
chored at Batavia in J anuary 
1640, was “one uninterrupted 
roaming about the ocean, pro- 
visions short, rigging worn out, 
disease in crews, and leaks in 
the ships.”” They put into 
Formosa. 

For two years Tasman, now 
officially described as a “‘ paing- 
taken, heedful, and highly 
experienced skipper,” was at 
work trading to Formosa, to 
Japan, and with the Chinese 
wherever he could meet them. 
At Firando, in Japan, his fate 
was to be a witness of the 
beginning of the policy of 
restriction imposed by the Sho- 
guns on Dutch trade. The 
Netherlanders did not suffer 
quite so much as others from 
Japanese dislike and fear of all 
foreigners. But their ‘ glory’ 
was much ‘eclipsed by the 
Christian name.’ There was 
never entire safety for trade 
anywhere in the East, except 
where the Dutch could secure 
absolute dominion. In all these 
ventures round the Gulf of 
Siam and over the whole 
Indian Archipelago Tasman 
took his creditable share, but 
if he had wrought on that 
stage only he would not be 
the great figure he is in the 
history of exploration. If he 
ranks in it just below Columbus, 
Magellan, and Cook, he stands 
so high on the strength of his 
explorations in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The ‘only begetter’ of these 
ventures was the Governor- 
General, Anthony van Diemen. 
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next to Coen, was the 
poldest and the most original 
of the rulers of Netherlands 
India. -His views were vast, 
and his plans were as com- 
prehensive as they were well 





thought out. The object, as 
was to be expected in the 
case of the Governor of a joint- 
stock trading Company, was the 
extension of commerce. His 
ships were sent out fully loaded 
with specimens of goods to 
be sold in, or used for the 
purpose of establishing, mar- 
kets. If his hopes were dis- 
appointed, as they were in 
Australia and New Zealand, 
the failure was due not to his 
lack of judgment, nor to the 
insufficiency of Tasman. You 
cannot promote commerce with 
naked savages who have noth- 
ing to offer in exchange for 
your goods. The Company 
found that Tasman’s discoveries 
must be colonised before they 
could trade, and it lacked all 
means of taking possession and 
developing vast expanses of 
land. It had not as much as 
the indispensable colonists in 
the smallest numbers. Van 
Diemen, and Tasman acting as 
his lieutenant, could only show 
the way to those who in later 
ages had the means to achieve 
the task. 

The two long voyages down 
the coasts of Australia and 
over to New Zealand con- 
tributed the greatest addition 
to knowledge which was to be 
made till Captain Cook swept 
across the length and breadth 
of the Pacific. Tasman did his 
duty in the solid Dutch way, 
exactly, keeping a useful record 
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of what he had found. His log, 
which was first published, as 
were COook’s journals, in a 
slovenly fashion, has been made 
available by modern editors, 
even in facsimile by Professor 
Heeres. It is not nearly so 
readable as the ‘ Historia’ 
which Belmonte Bermudez com- 
piled for Quiros. Nor was it 
meant to be pleasant reading. 
A ledger is indispensable to the 
professional inquirer into the 
financial position of a company, 
but not attractive to mankind 
in general. Since our subject at 
present is not exploration but 
the character of the man and 
his generation, the logs may be 
left alone. It is enough to 
record that he did range up 
and down in 1642 and 1644; 
that he came back with samples 
unsold and the discovery that 
the lands he had visited offered 
no prospect of gain to the 
Company. So they were just 
marked on maps as being there, 
and Tasman returned to his old 
work in the islands, and in 
attacks on the Spaniards in the 
Philippines, till his death in 
1659. 

This last stage contains one 
incident which is not without 
value as evidence for the char- 
acter of the man, and also of 
the Dutch rule in Java. The 
squadron he commanded was 
at anchor among the Spanish 
islands, a landing party had 
stockaded a post in the neigh- 
bourhood of a monastery where, 
it seems, the monks, or friars, 
had a good store; of strong 
wine. Rigid orders had been 
given that no man was to, go 
out of the stockade without 
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leave. Tasman did not think it 
any part of his duty to set the 
example of conforming to his 
own orders. He and a chosen 
party spent the day refreshing 
themselves with the Spanish 
wine in the monastery. On 
their way back to the encamp- 
ment after dark, they met, and 
arrested, two stragglers. Then 
Tasman threatened to hang 
the offenders out of hand. He 
rove a halter himself, and 
ordered one of his party to 
assist in suspending one of 
them from a branch of a tree. 
Whether because he did not 
really mean to put the man 
to death, but only to give him 
a great fright by a display 
of ferocity, or whether other 
members of the party were 
afraid to go too far, the sinner 
against discipline was not 
actually executed. When they 
reached Batavia, Tasman was 
made to understand that the 
authorities took a very serious 
view of his excesses. He was 
prosecuted for presuming to 
exercise summary jurisdiction 
in matters of life and death of 
his own free will, and mere 
motion. The Court condemned 
him to pay a heavy fine and 
the costs. The Company dis- 
missed him from its service, 
and the Church in which he 
was a ruling elder would not 
re-elect him when his year of 
office was over. The incident 
was an ugly one. Tasman 
most certainly failed to behave 
as became an officer and a 
gentleman according to our 
ideas. I am by no means sure 
that an Englishman holding 


the place he filled in Nether. 
lands India would have been 
subjected to any penalty for g 
similar action in our West 
Indies of that time. The Dutch 
Court at Batavia, and public 
opinion too, showed a whole. 
some determination to check 
men, even in high office, who 
took upon themselves to act 
legibus solutus. 

The last period of his life is 
obscure. He was too good a 
skipper to be left always un- 
employed, but he was never 
promoted. Till the end, in 
1659, Tasman stuck mainly to 
his private business of ‘ Free 
Merchant ’ and ‘ Free Mariner.’ 
On that side he met with good 
success, for he was able to 
leave a daughter by his first 
marriage, his second wife, and 
his grandchildren in easy cir- 
cumstances. And we can end 
on a more pleasant note than 
is sounded by that coarse 
affair with the straggler. The 
old Vaerentgezel left ‘ five-and- 
twenty guilders of forty stivers 
each’ to the poor of his native 
parish of Lutjegast, in Gronin- 
gen. The sum was not great, 
but the thought was kindly. 
When Quiros and he, and the 
Societies they worked in, are 
put side by side, it becomes 
quite easy to see how Spain 
was going to destruction, and 
mental torpor with ‘false valua- 
tions and imaginings as one 
would ’—while the Dutch in 
the East were beginning 4 
period of great prosperity, 
founded on rational pursuit of 
attainable ends—on solid work 
done on the firm earth. 
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BY A. P. 


THE villagers said that they 
had seen no other European, 
which was small wonder, for 
who but a “seeker of written 
stones”? would have business 
with a hill-village of mud-huts 
in the middle of Asia Minor ? 
At the same time we could 
hardly claim to be the first 
Buropeans on the spot, since 
there was a baptismal font lying 
half-buried in the yard of the 
mosque, dedicated by some 
early Christian in the Episco- 
pate of a certain Bishop Pat- 
ricius. His Episcopal seat, one 
may hope, was in better con- 
dition than the present village, 
where all was of mud—houses 
of mud, alleys of mud, and 
dung drying for fuel,—while the 
wind blowing down the moun- 
tain-side whirled dust into eyes 
and ears and nose, with fearful 
smells from the carcasses of 
animals left to die where they 
lay. 

On the windward side of the 
Village our tents were pitched, 
where from our spur we could 
look down the long valley to 
the plain which Cyrus crossed 
with his Greeks—crossed too 
by “Mr Lloyd George’s 
Greeks,” of whom the Turks 
say simply, ‘“‘ They came, they 
went.” Next morning we awoke 
to a fearful hubbub in the 
village. We put it down to the 
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driving of a bargain over the 
price of corn for our horses, 
or perhaps—as Hassan, the 
cook and man of the city, once 
remarked—‘‘ One man’s mares 
have eaten another’s grass. In 
a village what else can men 
dispute over?’’ But when we 
started work at the font we 
were told another story. The 
previous evening our men had 
left the waggons, at the invita- 
tion of the headman, to drink 
coffee with him. When they 
returned the driver Ahmed’s 
boots were missing. I had 
often dangled my legs beside 
these boots over the jolting edge 
of the waggon, and I remem- 
bered them as a very footsore 
pair—the kind that one sees 
left by the roadside in England, 
to mystify those accustomed to 
think any boots better than 
none. “It would appear,” 
said ©. politely to the by- 
standers, as he bent over the 
Greek lettering on the stone, 
“that some boy has taken 
them and gone, not knowing 
what he did.” ‘“‘ Ay, but his 
father knew,” smiled a grey- 
beard. 

Retribution was swift and 
simple. The hovel nearest to 
our encampment was inhabited 
by a widow and her small boy. 
Everything indicated him as the 

culprit, for who was there to 
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protest on his behalf against 
such a convenient verdict ? 
We found Ahmed sitting on 
top of two embroidered cushions 
and a pair of finely worked 
saddle-bags, seized as forfeit 
from the widowed and father- 
less. He had the pained but 
patient expression of one who 
has discovered the eternal truth 
that it is more blessed to be 
sinned against than sinning, and 
was ready to whip up his 
horses at our earliest pleasure. 
The widow and her female 
friends sat on her flat mud-roof 
loudly lamenting. ‘“‘ It seems,” 
said C., looking at Ahmed, 
“that we, not they, are 
thieves.’’ Our gendarme escort, 
conscious that he was the 
representative of Young Tur- 
key, was plainly upset at this 
misunderstanding of his deci- 
sion. He was well aware that 
justice must be done, since 
orders from Angora had said it, 
in words quite as strong as 
those about learning the new 
Latin writing, and these Eng- 
lishmen had a ‘ big letter ’ from 
some great one at Angora— 
perhaps from Mustapha Kemal 
himself. There was one diffi- 
culty—what was Justice ? 
After a moment’s thought he 
restored the cushions and 
saddle-bags to their vociferous 
owner, and marched away the 
headman, whose loud protesta- 
tions began where the widow’s 
had just ended. The gendarme 
had a rifle, and he returned 
from the headman’s house with 
a splendidly decorated mat- 
tress, of the value of a full- 
grown ewe. It was stowed 
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into a waggon, and our caravan 
started the descent of the 
rough zig-zagging track to the 
valley. Half-way down, the 
path was barred by an old man, 
staff in hand—an Elijah in 
Naboth’s vineyard. He pleaded 
with the dignity, reserve, and 
eloquence of a practised inter- 
mediary. There had indeed 
been a theft—a very grievous 
thing ; but to take the mattress 
from a poor man—he, a grand- 
father, had never seen any 
action so shameless, so ayeep. 
A weighty word from one 80 
full of years, and even Young 
Turkey could not despise 
it. The gendarme clambered 
from the baggage waggon, 
mounted the riding horse, and 
followed the old man back up 
the slope, the mattress across 
his saddle-bow. We were to 
proceed: he would follow when 
he had set all in order. 

We went on, down into the 
plain and through the fields with 
their yokes of oxen, and women 
in gaudy trousers gathering 
the scanty hay. After an hour 
we heard the sound of hoofs on 
the baked earth; up came the 
gendarme, proud and satisfied. 
He brought with him te 
shillings for Ahmed. This the 
headman had advanced; each 
of the ten houses nearest to our 
encampment was to repay him 
one (nor, having seen the head- 
man, did we fear that he might 
be out of pocket at the end). 
If the boots were brought after 
us, safe and in good condition, 
the security was to be returned. 
Ahmed turned to his horses and 
whipped them up like a mad- 
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man. That day we travelled 
fast and far, and henceforward 
the feet that dangled beside 
mine were shod in slippers. 
And now the moral, from the 
lips of two not unrepresentative 
Turks. Hassan the cook ob- 
served, ‘It is true, the boots 
were worth sixpence. But 
mulct the offenders, lest from 
stealing boots they steal a hen, 
@ sheep, an ass, and at last a 


On two sides of our small 
encampment of tents and wag- 
gons stretched the plain, flat 
as an inland sea; on a third 
the ground sloped gently up to 
a near sky-line; on the fourth 
lay the village. Its name, 
‘We-have-found,’ held more of 
promise than of fulfilment. Few 
‘written stones’ had been 
turned up here by the plough, 
and, even more disappointing, 
the villagers could not provide 
us with our staple diet of yog- 
hourt and chicken. ‘ We-have- 
found ’ lay under the blight of 
long drought and offered us 
only home-woven rugs, for when 
there is no rain heirlooms have 
to be parted with in order to 
buy meal and fodder for the 
animals. In the cool of the 
evening we sat upon our newly 
acquired rugs, spread outside 
the tents, and wondered if our 
future pleasure in their start- 
ling variegations would seem 
& recompense for our present 
supperless condition. 

Beyond the village, and at 
@ distance of about two miles 
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horse. The serpent’s head must 
be crushed while it is young.” 
Mustapha, whom villagers re- 
spectfully called “‘ that bearded 
one of Konia,” and we “ the 
man of many wiles,” pro- 
nounced his judgment after the 
deliberation due to its im- 
portance. ‘“‘ This is no longer 
the old Turkey. In these days 
that which is stolen must be 
returned.” 







from our camp, a striking coni- 

cal hill rose solitarily from the 

level surface of the plain. 

Crowning the summit rocks 

we could just make out a build- 

ing. This, the villagers said, 

was a teke, the home of a very 

powerful spirit. It was not 

our first acquaintance with 
spitits. Sometimes the dede 
or spirit inhabited a stone lion 
lying by the roadside, carved 
for @ gravestone by an artist 
of a vanished civilisation. Its 
potency would be attested by 
a pathetic little bundle of 
snippets taken from the cloth- 
ing of some sick person, whose 
relatives hoped thus to bring 
him under the divine influence. 
Sometimes, as here, there was 
a high place, a more imposing 
habitation for the spirit of 
some great one of old time, his 
life and history forgotten, but 
known and reverenced for his 
present works. Our gendarme, 
indeed, along with most of 
Young Turkey, laughed at the 
idea ; Mustapha, perplexed but 
unyielding, would say, “ There 
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are weak dedes and there are His mother was barren, byt 
strong dedes; but, weak or she tied her body with a com 
strong, in this country dedes to the dede, and that same 
are to be reckoned with.” In night conceived Hamid, who 
just this same tone of profound is here.” 
and considered conviction he Hamid, conscious that he 
had once said, on my complain- was rather special, sat up 4 
ing to him of a restless night, little straighter, and tried to 
“One might say with truth look worthy of his spiritual 
that in this country one must parentage. 
reckon with fleas.” He had We awoke early at ‘We 
reason to believe, since his have-found,’ for the heat of the 
own son as an ailing baby had morning sun made sleep after 
slept a night in a teke, bound 6 A.M. impossible. But the 
by a cord to the spirit’s tomb, world was astir before us; 
and now— Mustapha would black dots could be seen ap- 
point to him riding a horse to proaching the cone-shaped hill 
water as if man and horse from every direction and moy- 
were of one piece. Another ing upon its slopes. Save for 
activity of dedes is the blessing a few women and children the 
of barren women with.children, village was empty. The people 
since children are still con- of this and the neighbouring 
sidered a blessing in poverty- villages were to make inter 
stricken Turkey. We were cession for rain, they told w. 
riding one day from a distant At closer view the black dois 
village to a small township resolved themselves into gaily- 
to copy an inscription and to clad women carrying great 
buy cherries, when we fell into cauldrons on their heads or 
conversation with two fellow- loads of dung for fuel, boys 
travellers bound for the same driving sheep and goats, and 
place, mounted on a donkey. men strolling ahead in groups, 
They were small boys return- with holiday voices. Camels 
ing to school. The boy in wandered towards us grazing 
at front managed his mount with here and there. To-day they 
heels and stick ; his companion would rest, since the masters 
clutched between them a case of their caravan were joining 
containing probably clothes and in the chance festival. All 
provisions and a sack of hay alike were making for the teke 
for the donkey. at the summit. As the morn- 
“‘What is your name, my ing passed the stream thinned 
son?” ©. said to him of the down to a few stragglers. On 

































































































































































heels and stick. the hill-top all was quiet, ex- 
“* Hassan, effendi.”’ cept for the shrill screams of 
“And your companion’s children who still found energy 
name, Hassan ? ” to tumble about in the‘ wind- 





“Hamid is his name, for less shimmering heat. We 
he is child of the dede Hamid. huddled close to the trunk of 
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our solitary tree, to make the 
most of its shade. At mid-day, 
when the sun stood “all in 
a hot and copper sky,’ there 
was movement up above. Now 
was the time to pray for rain. 
The figures on the hill ranged 
themselves in two long lines, 
men in front and women be- 
hind. Facing them stood the 
Mohammedan village priest. 
Intercession started. His high- 
pitched voice began to intone 
in a@ minor key, and as he 
prayed he would kneel, bow 
his head to the ground, and 
rise to his feet again, followed 
in every action by the two long 
ranks before him. 

Towards evening the crowd 
began to disperse, some to their 
villages, others to their flocks, 
to sleep through the hours of 
darkness with one wrist tied 
to the bell-wether ; the camels 
set off again with their owners 
on the northward route leading 
to distant Constantinople. A 
teke is often a good quarry for 
inscriptions, and when there 
was no longer any sign of 
movement on the hill, I rode 
over to investigate. It was 
pleasant to feel the power of 
the hill pony’s muscles thrust- 
ing up the slope. Some smell 
down the wind made him toss 
up his head; and as we ap- 
proached the top curious re- 
mains began to appear—flutter- 
ing white feathers, fire-black- 
ened stones, heaps of entrails. 
I hitched him to a tree, and 
picked my way to the entrance 
of the ieke. This was a rough 
barn-like structure of unhewn 
Stone, with a small open court 
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in front. The walls of this 
court were partly formed of 
ancient decorated masonry ; an 
arch of the same description 
formed the entrance to which 
led three steps, each a single 
slab. The middle slab was an 
early Christian gravestone, and 
bore upon its upturned face, 
in worn Greek lettering, ‘“‘ Euty- 
chius the presbyter to his 
sweetest wife Zosithea, in re- 
membrance.” I stepped over 
more entrails and a pile of 
meal in the courtyard, pushed 
open a rudely carved wooden 
door, and entered a large 
gloomy chamber. A _ similar 


door on the far side led to a 
second smaller chamber, the 
Holy of Holies; there was a 
window in the dividing wall. 
A hole in the roof dimly lighted 
the second chamber, and as I 


peered through the window I 
saw close to my face the rest- 
ing-place of the great spirit, 
a cylinder-shaped tomb stand- 
ing about three feet high. At 
one end it was crowned with 
a high turban, and along its 
rounded top lay the horns of 
the slaughtered animals. At 
its foot a hole was dug 
communicating with the in- 
terior, by which, I suppose, 
the spirit came forth to 
roam abroad. Above the tomb 
a bundle of many-coloured 
rags hung from the ceiling, 
to testify to his healing 
powers. 

As I withdrew I took care 
to erase my footprints in the 
dust behind me, lest the spirit 
should be credited with a solid 
pair of hobnailed boots. The 
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ruinous archway enclosed a 
view of brown levels stretching 
beyond sight; wind whistled 
through the chinks of the court- 
yard wall; and the sky was 
now overspread with clouds— 
clouds that brought no rain. 
The horse shared my feeling of 


Mustapha personifies much 
that is typical of Old Turkey, 
and it seems that soon he and 
his like will be extinct. The 
ways of New Turkey are the 
ways of Rehoboam, and the 
Mustaphas are becoming an 
obsolete abuse. Turkey is to 
be part of Europe, but Musta- 
pha can never be Europeanised, 
even though he has been forced 
to exchange his fez for a rough 
felt hat like an inverted flower- 
pot with a brim. 

He is a Nestor in appearance 
and counsel. He has a high 
forehead, from which the close- 
cropped grizzled hair has long 
receded, and a short pointed 
beard. His eyes have the 
sparkle and translucence of 
perfect health, and a conscience 
that is seldom troubled. His 
coat of coarse brown cloth is 
always open, and reveals a 
spotless white shirt, and a bril- 
liant waist-cloth of unimagin- 
able length, out of which he 
will produce anything from his 
tobacco-box to a loaf of bread. 
His trousers have the effect of 
plus-fours unfastened at the 
knees; loose-knit grey socks 
and hard leather slippers com- 
plete an outward appearance 


IT. 
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religious awe, and whinnied 
gladly when he scented me. | 
felt a little sorry for Eutyching, 
Perhaps he gets his own back 
by penning the great spirit in 
his teke, and prevents him from 
coming out to wrestle with the 
elements. 












which we never knew to change, 
His actual age is between 
seventy and eighty, but he can 
readily pass for sixty when it 
suits his purpose, or for still 
less, when he is on horseback. 
When, like swallows, the Eng- 
lishmen reappear on an early 
spring day in the streets of 
Konia, Mustapha, warned at 
his distant holding by some 
mysterious system of communi- 
cation, will without fail pay an 
accidental visit to the market- 
place two hours later. Recog- 
nition takes place, and cofiee 
is drunk. Conversation will 
inevitably reveal that Mustapha 
is at present engaged on some 
highly important and remunera- 
tive employment, but he will 
do his best to help us find other 
men. C. suggests that he might 
possibly contrive to come him- 
self? Mustapha will think it 
over, and give his answer on 
the following day. At the next 
meeting wages come under dis- 
cussion, and a sum is proposed 
which does not meet with 
Mustapha’s approval. “ There 
are two-pound men and there 
are one-pound men; for me, 
I am a two-pound man, but if 
you desire a one-pound mad, 
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such @ one might perhaps be 
found.” 
Finally, of course, he is 
, for no one-pound man 
gould substitute for Mustapha. 
His duties are not with the 
ordinary run of camp life; 
Primus stoves and tent-ropes 
are a8 Much a mystery to him 
as books and writing (Mustapha 
for one is not greatly con- 
cerned about the change from 
Arabic to Latin script). He 
is most characteristically em- 
ployed when at evening he sits 
by the waggons, surrounded by a 
circle of villagers, winning their 
respect, affection, and ready 
laughter with his city wisdom 
and wit. ‘ That white-bearded 
one of Konia’ rarely fails to 
be received into the hearts of 
a village, and the English 
‘antique-dealers ’ are shown all 
the written stones whose where- 
abouts can be dragged from 
the depths of puzzled memories. 
Very rarely natural hospitality 
and curiosity are overcome by 
suspicion or greed, and Mus- 
tapha feels himself forced to 
attempt different methods. 
Having scented opposition at 
one village, he requested a 
private interview with ©. It 
appeared that some of the in- 
scriptions were built into the 
inside walls of houses, and the 
villagers were unwilling to in- 
troduce strangers where their 
women were. Here was Mus- 
tapha’s chance for stage-pro- 
ducing one of his big-business 
dramas. ‘‘ I shall bring to you 
the men of this village,” he 
said to C., ‘and you must say 
to them that on a former ex- 
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pedition you found here many 
written stones, and that now 
you have found few. They 
will answer that there are but 
few, but I will tell them that 
you are a good man and will 
give them money, and then they 
will take you to their houses 
and show you many stones. 
Afterwards you will give no 
money, but will cause the tents 
to be quickly packed in the 
waggons. They will come cry- 
ing, ‘Give us money,’ but you 
must be angry, and say that 
the governor has sent you and 
that they must obey without 
money. But I will plead with 
you for them, saying, ‘ These 
are poor men; give them a 
shilling.” And you will give 
them a shilling, and drive very 
quickly away.” 

In the villages age is still the 
chief qualification for command, 
and Mustapha makes the most 
of his title to respect. A re- 
quest or order from him to the 
headman will be passed on till 
the least of all the young men 
or ‘ mad-blooded ones ’ present 
gets up to perform the task. 
It is not for nothing that a 
slight inflexion makes a Turkish 
verb causative, that ‘to go’ 
and ‘to cause to go’ are 
scarcely distinguishable. Much 
of Mustapha’s work is per- 
formed in this causative sense. 
The waggons had halted by an 
old cemetery which lay near 
the road. Some of the fallen 
stones would need digging out. 
We had no spade, and the 
nearest village looked a long 
way off in the shimmering heat 
of the afternoon. So Mustapha 
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thought at any rate, and he 
looked round for some possible 
means of escape from the weary 
journey. Far off a figure was 
at work in the fields. ‘‘ Come, 
come, come,” cried Mustapha. 
The figure straightened itself, 
and approached submissively. 
“* My son, what is your name ? ” 
asked Mustapha. ‘‘ Hosheep,” 
replied the man. If he had 
said Hosiah or Haroun al Ras- 
chid, Mustapha’s answer would 
not have varied. ‘‘ Then, Ho- 
sheep, we are name-fellows.”’ 
Pause to let the impression sink 
in. ‘Go, therefore, fetch a 
spade, and water for cleaning, 
and return quickly.” 
Mustapha’s Odyssean genius 
always brings him out top in 
a trial of wits. Only once did 
we see him take a fall, and that 
was at the hands of an envious 
Nemesis. We had entered a 
barren part of the land, and 
day by day our horses seemed 
to become more lifeless. Mus- 
tapha was in charge of their 
fodder, the money for which 
was paid to him. He was sus- 
pected, and questioned. Had 
he bought sufficient corn at the 
last town? Well—no, for the 
men of that town were shame- 
less, and had demanded much 
money for little corn; therefore 
he had bought none. “It is 
indeed shameless, Mustapha, to 
demand much money for little 
corn; but you, it would appear, 
took from us much money for no 
corn at all.” The same evening 
it was decided that Mustapha’s 
own pair of horses and waggon 
must be driven to the nearest 
town, a whole night’s journey 


away, for the necessary supply. 
As we sat at supper we saw the 
waggon start down the hill in 
front of us, driven by Musta- 
pha’s son. At the bottom the 
track of wheel-ruts forked, and 
the waggon trundled off on the 
wrong route. Mustapha was 
a good father, and before any 
one else could stir he was 
bounding down the hill, erying 
aloud to his son. But the 
rattle of the wheels drowned all 
sound to the driver; on went 
the waggon, and the horses 
quickened to a trot. On, 
too, went Mustapha, shouting 
hoarsely and more _ hoarsely, 
now almost abreast of the 
waggon, now falling hopelessly 
behind, as the pace of the horses 
changed. Darkness fell. sud- 
denly, and blotted out the 
waggon and the black dot of 
Mustapha, but still his occa- 
sional cries came faintly down 
the wind. An hour later a 
weary figure plodded back into 
camp. That night Mustapha 
got cold comfort for his 
humiliation: ‘“‘ You, it would 
seem, are filled with the corn 
of your horses.” 

He had his reward after all: 
from then on ‘ the white-bearded 
one of Konia’ became ‘the 
mad - blooded one of Konia,’ 
and he never failed to laugh 
at a joke which was, after all, 
nothing but sincere flattery. 

Mustapha is no believer in 
school education. His son has 


profited by undiluted instruc- 
tion from the fountain-head and 
has acquired many of Musta- 
pha’s 
bility, 


characteristics — sensi- 
manners, shrewdness, 
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savoir faire, and charming good- 
humour. To Mustapha modern 
education is the upset of all 
the old sanctions and loyalties, 
the creation of a world of rude 
laughter instead of gentlemanly 
quietness and respect for age. 
One day we saw this keenly 
brought home to him. He 
would allow the children, who 
inevitably gathered round our 
tents at every village, what he 
considered sufficient time to 
satisfy their curiosity. He 
would then cry to them, “ Clear 
out, little ones,”’ and if any still 
ventured to stay— well, the 
rapid action of reaching for a 
stone is, by a merciful provision 
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of Allah, as effective with chii- 
dren as with Turkish sheep- 
dogs. At one village where we 
halted the new school was 
already in full swing. The 
usual crowd of children gath- 
ered round our tents ; Mustapha 
allowed them the usual period 
of immunity, then came his 
shout, and the reach for a 
stone. All fled, except one 
small figure. The two faced 
each other, the one blushing 
but defiant, Mustapha aston- 
ished and hurt—that it should 
be a girl. For a minute they 
stood; then the stone dropped 
from his fingers, and he turned 
back to the tents, beaten. 


IV. 


The encounter between Mus- 
tapha and the small maiden 
does not need much in the way 
ofcommentary. The most obvi- 
ous symbol of the new Turkey 
to the peasants of every village 
is the school-house rising, or 
already completed, in their 
midst. It is usually built more 
solidly than the surrounding 
houses, of unhewn stone and 
mud, with a corrugated iron 
roof, and the most prominent 
site in the village is chosen for 
it, so that the traveller finds 
a Harrow-on-the-Hill at nearly 
every resting-place. The school 
building dominates the village 
mosque, just as education is 
to supersede the Mohammedan 
religion, which, at least out- 
wardly, is moribund even in 
the villages. The tekes, on the 
other hand, still have consider- 


able influence ; superstition is 
no weaker in Turkey than in 
more advanced European coun- 
tries. The voice of the Hoja, 
or village priest, falls on deaf 
ears aS he chants his call to 
prayer from the mosque, though 
sometimes an old man, in the 
midst of bargaining with you 
over a rug, will politely beg 
to be excused, kneel on the 
rug and carry out his devo- 
tions, and then return to the 
business in hand. 

‘ Hoja’ means ‘ teacher,’ and 
it used to be the Hoja’s task 
to train a few village pupils to 
read. These ‘teachers’ were 
formerly exempt from military 
service, until this privilege was 
lately brought in question and 
the holders of it subjected to 
examination. Those who satis- 
fied the examiners that they 
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could read were to retain the 
privilege. There is a story of 
an English priest in the thir- 
teenth century, whose bishop 
set before him the opening 
words of the Canon of the 
Mass, “Te igitur, clementis- 
sime Pater,” &c., and asked 
what governed ‘Te.’ After 
some consideration the priest 
replied, with more respect to 
piety than grammar, “ Pater, 
quia omnia regit.”” The ex- 
amination of the Hojas must 
in many cases have gone on 
similar lines. They knew much 
of the Koran by heart, but the 
secular examiners unsympathe- 
tically set passages from the 
newspapers, where many were 
found to be completely at sea. 
Village education is therefore 
no longer in the hands of the 
religious authorities. As yet 
few villages have their secular 
schoolmaster, though provision 
is rapidly being made. At 
Konia, for example, where St 
Paul once taught, there are 
several thousand students in 
training for the task. Along- 
side of this movement proceeds 
the emancipation of women. 
The streets are full of school- 
girls in djibbabs, carrying their 
satchels in as debonair and 
independent a manner as if 
they had never heard that 
women have no souls, and can 
only win salvation through their 
husbands. Yet their mothers 
took the veil at twelve. Even 
in one of the remote townships 
We saw a procession of school 
children march down the street, 
chanting a nationalist song and 
headed by a boy and grown girl, 
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while the peasants in from the 
country stared at the outrageous 
immodesty. 

There is a significant corner 
in Konia where stands the 
building that was erected as 
the Sultan’s emergency palace 
during the war. Now it is 
converted into a boys’ school. 
Outside stands a statue of 
Mustapha Kemal, one of the 
first human effigies to be erected 
in Turkey, in defiance of re- 
ligious opinion. ‘ Mustapha 
Kemal’ and ‘ Angora’ domi- 
nate men’s minds in the villages 
as the school-house dominates 
their homes, and this in a land 
of startlingly mixed nationality, 
where one village is Turkish, 
the inhabitants of a second are 
Kurds from the borders of 
Persia, those of a third Tartars 
from the south of Russia, while 
@ fourth village will have been 
‘ exchanged ’ en bloc from Mace- 
donia. Six hours’ ride will in- 
troduce you to as many races. 
All alike are directly linked up 
to the central government; 
each village has its hereditary 
headman, who is connected 
through Assistant District Com- 
missioner and District Commis- 
sioner to the governor of the 
province. The headman knows 
he will be held responsible for 
the sins of his village, whether 
it be the theft of a pair of 
boots, or murder, or even in- 
hospitality to those who carried 
a ‘big letter’ from the great 
ones. If the shrewd suspected 
that written stones were a clue 
to hidden gold, and our inquiries 
were only met with glum shakes 
of the head, our Mustapha held 
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a master-key to the secrets of 
the heart. ‘‘ Come,” he would 
say, turning to us with the 
gesture of one delivering an 
utimatum, “‘let us go to An- 
gora.” 

Europeanisation is the key- 
note of the policy of the new 
Turkey. The Konia racecourse 
was opened this year and a 
rae meeting held—the first 
time probably for fifteen hun- 
dred years or more. Hassan 
the cook thought that we ought 
to attend, and came to the 
‘Station Hotel’ the previous 
evening to inform us that the 
races were to begin at eleven 
“alla Franca,” though as the 
connexion between Moslem and 
European time appears to be 
fixed by no ascertainable rule, 
that did not signify much. 

At 8.30 A.M. on the following 
morning Hassan burst into my 
room. We must hasten to the 
Square and there meet him; 
the races were to begin at 9.30. 
We hurried through breakfast 
and out of the hotel. There was 
a hot wind blowing up clouds 
of vile dust, so we stepped into 
the nearest cab, which was 
inevitably driven by the son 
of the bearded one of Konia, 
who does not believe in letting 
a good thing out of the family. 
We picked Hassan up and 
arrived at the racecourse at 
9.35. It was gaily decorated 
with the national colours, red 
and white; the star and cres- 
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cent flapped in the wind at 
innumerable points. §§ There 
were a few small stands and a 
fair crowd of people—the men 
in the stands or lying on the 
grass, the women clustered like 
crows on the flat roofs of the 
mud houses which ran along 
one side of the course. We 
bought tickets and expectantly 
took our seats in a crowded 
stand raked by the wind and 
dust. At 12.30 the first event 
of any importance took place; 
the man next Hassan called 
the water-carrier, and after 
bargaining unsuccessfully for 
some minutes over the price 
of a glass of water, decided that 
he was not thirsty after all. 
An hour later a contingent of 
the Turkish army shambled 
into sight in double file, each 
file holding hands. This seemed 
to be the signal for an inspec- 
tion of tickets, as a result of 
which all the occupants of 
the stand, except ourselves 
and half a dozen others, were 
turned out. At two o’clock 
the first horse came on the 
scene. Others followed, and 
it appeared that all the jockeys 
were tastefully fitted out in 
identical colours, red and white. 
An hour later a race started. 
Quite a number of the crowd 
sat up to watch. Then they 
turned over on their other side 
to resume their interrupted 
chaffering, the real business of 
the day. 
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MOSQUITO CONTROL IN ENGLAND. 


BY SIR GEORGE MAXWELL, K.B.E., ©.M.G. 


MOSQUITOES nowadays are 
amongst the plagues of an 
English summer. Except in 
two or three places, nothing is 
done to control them; and 
this is the more remarkable 
because so much is done with 
conspicuous success in other 
countries. An account of what 
might be done in any of our 
towns or suburbs may be of 
interest. The first step is to 
obtain a systematic and scien- 
tific record of the different 
species of mosquito found in 
the locality, and of their breed- 
ing-grounds. Of the twenty- 
five species found in the United 
Kingdom, some are rare, and 
only seven are really important 
from a ‘nuisance’ point of 
view. One breeds exclusively 
in holes in trees; another 
breeds in woodland pools, espe- 
cially in pine-woods ; another 
lays its eggs most frequently 
in water-barrels, tanks, and 
empty tins; another selects 
the shallow margins of weedy 
waters ; another breeds in stag- 
nant salt water; another in 
fresh, brackish, or salt water ; 
and the seventh breeds in 
swamps and ditches, and often 
in abominably foul water. 

Until a mosquito has been 
identified, one does not know 
where to look for its breeding- 
places. Two instances of this 
will suffice. At a Children’s 
Hospital, which was opened a 


few years ago for ‘open air’ 
treatment, it was found that 
the children were so bitten out- 
of-doors that the cure could not 
be carried out. The hospital 
authorities screened all the 
water-butts and garden tanks 
with no effect. At last they 
sought expert advice. The 
mosquito was identified, with 
the immediate result that a 
pine- wood, hitherto unsus- 
pected, was searched for breed- 
ing- grounds. Several small 
ponds, all swarming with mos- 
quito larve, were found. They 
were filled in, and since then 
the children have had the open- 
air treatment, by night as well 
as by day, without further 
annoyance. In the second in- 
stance, a large Government 
institution on the south coast 
was suddenly infested by 
myriads of mosquitoes. The 
authorities examined all the 
fresh water within miles, but 
found nothing. Eventually, on 
expert advice, the mosquito 
was identified, with the result 
that stagnant salt water close 
to the building was searched, 
and found to be literally alive 
with larve. It was put under 
control, and the nuisance there- 
upon abated. 

When the.mosquito is identi- 
fied, its range of flight is known. 
It varies from only a few hun- 
dred yards for one species to 
three miles for another. 
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In America, where they have 
q far-flying mosquito, some 
municipal authorities control 
their nuisance by treating breed- 
ing-grounds twenty miles away 
from the town. Fortunately, 
we have not that difficulty. 

In England the first step 
to be taken by any municipal 
authority desiring to control 
mosquitoes systematically is to 
have a ‘Mosquito Survey.’ It 
is an easy matter, and in many 
countries is carried out on a 
large scale. The whole of 
Singapore Island, for instance, 
covering 217 square miles, has 
been completely and minutely 
‘surveyed’ for mosquitoes. In 
an ordinary English town, the 
Health Officer or Chief Sanitary 
Inspector would be appointed 
as officer in charge, Mosquito 
Survey. He would collect a 
staff of perhaps a dozen assist- 
ants, of whom many would be 
wmpaid volunteers, and would 
assign a subdivision of the area 
to each. After a short course 
of instruction in identifying 
adult and larval mosquitoes 
and in keeping the necessary 
‘Registers,’ and after some 
practical field demonstration, 
the party is able to locate and 
examine all mosquito breeding- 
grounds, to record all necessary 
information relating to them, 
and to register the captures of 
adult and larval mosquitoes. 
If adult mosquitoes of the 
three - miles - range - of - flight 
species are found in any place, 
it is necessary for the ‘ Survey ’ 
(and later for the ‘ Control ’) to 
cover a three-miles radius from 
that place. It is unnecessary 
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to go into the details of the 
methods of survey. They will 
be found in many health jour- 
nals, especially those published 
in America. Let it suffice to 
say that what is done in 
America, on the Continent, and 
in many British colonies, as a 
matter of ordinary routine, can 
be done in England. 

Armed with the information 
derived from the Survey, the 
municipal authority is able to 
prepare its schemes for the 
control of the various breeding- 
grounds. Frequently, of course, 
it'may happen that investiga- 
tion shows that the cost of 
remedial measures over aN ex- 
tensive swamp would be pro- 
hibitive. Even when this is 
the unfortunate result, the Mos- 
quito Survey has not been 
wasted ; the facts of the case, 
hitherto unknown, have been 
ascertained. 

The Control operations take 
the form of filling, draining, 
oiling, and larviciding. Filling 
is generally expensive, and can 
be recommended only in respect 
of small areas. The cost and 
difficulty of draining depend 
entirely upon local circum- 
stances. Both filling and drain- 
ing are in the nature of ‘ radical 
cures’; and afterwards mainten- 
ance, though essential, should 
be easy. Instead of filling in 
a swamp, it is sometimes more 
convenient, and generally much 
cheaper, to convert it into com- 
paratively high ground by the 
simple expedient of digging a 
pond in it, and spreading the 
excavated earth over the sur- 
face of the surrounding ground. 
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An artificial pond, with clean- 
cut edges, is easily oiled or 
larvicided. In Siam, many of 
the gardens in the European 
residential area round Bangkok 
have in this way literally been 
raised up from swamp rice- 
fields. The ponds are of orna- 
mental shape, and are filled 
with water-lilies or lotuses ; 
and the new-comer who ex- 
presses surprise at so many 
gardens having ponds is in- 
formed that, but for the pond, 
there would have been no 
garden, and that the soil for 
the tennis court was found by 
digging the pond a little deeper. 
In connection with any drain- 
age scheme it is worth while 
to mention the increase to the 
value of the property. In 
the suburbs of Kuala Lumpur, 
the federal capital of the Feder- 
ated Malay States, drainage 
operations introduced solely for 
reasons of mosquito control 
have resulted in wide areas of 
swamp being converted into 
building sites. In England, 
measures of mosquito control 
might provide, in many places, 
ground suitable for playing 
fields or for allotments. 
Drainage completely alters 
the growing power of soil. 
Clover, for instance, which will 
not grow on wet or water- 
logged soil, grows freely on it 
when it is drained. There was 
recently some interesting corre- 
spondence on a supposed con- 
nection between mosquitoes and 
malaria. Sir William Willcocks 
has suggested, in connection 
with engineering schemes, that 
the profusion of clover-fields 
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in the Delta of Egypt was 
saving the country from the 
malaria-carrying mosquito to 
which Palestine, undrained and 
unirrigated, was a victim. Sir 
Ronald Ross, on the other hand, 
could not understand why the 
presence of clover should pre- 
vent the mosquito from carry- 
ing malaria. My own sug- 
gestion is that with the intro- 
duction of drainage into the 
Egyptian Delta the clover 
came in and the mosquitoes 
went out—simultaneously and 
for the same reason. 

Oiling and larviciding, which 


are the methods commonly - 


employed in mosquito control, 
represent an annual expenditure 
which never diminishes. The 
oil floats on the top of the water, 
making a very thin film, which 
kills the mosquito larve by 
preventing it from coming up 
to the surface to breathe. A 
larvicide is distributed fairly 
equally through the cubic con- 
tents of the water, and poisons 


the larve. In deep water, 
therefore, oil is the more 
economical. Its disadvantages 


are that in strong wind it is 
blown to the lee side of the 
pond or swamp, and that i 
weedy water it is not equally 
distributed. A larvicide must 
be cheap, and water treated 
with it must be harmless to 
human beings or animals. At 
Hayling Island a preparation 
containing 20 per cent of soluble 
cresol is used. A gallon costs 
six shillings (less when bought 
in quantities), and will kill all 
the larve in 28,000 gallons of 
water 
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An example of what could be, 
put is not, done in so many 
English towns and suburbs is 
to be found at Hayling Island. 
At this well-known seaside re- 
sort the mosquito nuisance, 
which had increased year after 

, became in 1920 so in- 
tolerable that the local resi- 
dents were compelled to take 
action. A public meeting was 
called, and an association, which 
later developed into the British 
Mosquito Control Institute, was 
formed. For some years past 
the institute has kept the mos- 
quito nuisance under complete 
control inside a radius of one 
and a half miles. Every pos- 
sible breeding-ground inside this 
area is known, and regularly 
larvicided throughout the breed- 
ing season. I am informed by 
my friend, Mr J. F. Marshall, 
the Director of the Institute, 
that the cost of the control 
(exclusive of office expenses) 
is now about £200 a year, and 
that the area under control is 
about six square miles. 

Larviciding and oiling, which 
obviously are useful only when 
larve are actually present in 
the water, may begin as early 
a the end of February with 
one species, and not until June 
With another. The eggs of 
most species first hatch out in 
March or April. One species 
generally has one brood of 
eggs only; some species have 
two broods, or perhaps three ; 
and others breed from spring 
until autumn. September, or 
sometimes October, sees the 
last of the larval mosquitoes. 
All the adults of some species 
VOL. CCXXV.—NO. MOOCLX. 
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die off with the short cold days 
of early winter, and the next 
generation spends the winter 
in the egg stage. One species 
lays its eggs on the stems of 
rushes and grasses in dried-up 
hollows, and trusts to these 
hollows being submerged in 
the water in which the eggs 
will hatch out in due course. 
Adhering to the dry stalks, 
these eggs retain their vitality 
for two years, or even longer. 
In some species all the males 
die off as winter approaches, 
and the females hibernate in 
warm dark places such as 
cellars and corners of kitchens 
and stables. The curiously 
diverse breeding-grounds have 
already been mentioned. This 
very brief account of breeding 
times and habits may serve to 
indicate how necessary it is 
to identify the species before 
starting upon any systematic 
scheme of control by larvicid- 
ing. 

In a large municipal area 
any considerable swamp or any 
extensive system of open drains 
should be regarded as a separ- 
ate ‘Scheme Area.’ Each 
should have its own own work- 
ing plan, setting forth— 

(a) A map of the area, with 
the breeding - grounds 
marked on it ; 

(b) The nature of the work 
to be undertaken (i.e., 
filling, draining, oiling, 
or larviciding) ; 

(c) The initial expenditure 
(if any) on capital ac- 
count ; 

(a) The annual expenditure 
in maintenance ; 

L 
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(e) The average cost per acre; 
and 
(f) The arrangement for de- 
fraying the cost. 

Where mosquitoes are present 
in such numbers as to become 
a ‘nuisance,’ the liability for 
taking action to abate the 
nuisance is on the proprietor 
of the land on which they breed. 
This is established by Section 
91 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, which, in the definition 
of a ‘ nuisance,’ includes “ any 
pool, gutter, watercourse, sink, 
cistern, cesspool, or drain so 
foul or in such a state or so 
situated as to be a nuisance or 
injurious or dangerous to 
health.” Under Section 92 of 
the Act, a definite duty is 
imposed upon every local au- 
thority to cause to be made 
from time to time inspection 
of its district to ascertain what 
nuisances call for abatement, 
and to enforce the provisions 
of the Act in order to abate 
them. The only court case of 
which I am aware was one in 
1927 under a corresponding 
section of the Scottish Act. 
Certain ditches were in close 
proximity to a _ residential 
suburb of Glasgow, and it was 
proved in the Sheriff’s Court 
that in them mosquitoes bred 
in large numbers. The learned 
Sheriff found that “the bites 
of the said mosquitoes caused 
pain and swelling, occasioning 
in some cases temporary in- 
capacity, and followed in some 
cases by septic sores, and that 
their presence caused reason- 
able apprehension and diminu- 
tion of comfort in the com- 
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munity.” The proprietor of 
the property was ordered by 
the court to clear the ditches 
of the silt and vegetable 
growth, and thus to remove 
the nuisance from mosquitoes 
to which such conditions gaye 
rise. 

There seems, therefore, to 
be no doubt regarding the 
liability of the proprietor under 
one section and the duty of 
the local authority under the 
other. It is manifestly, there- 
fore, a case for combination 
and co-operation. 

Any ‘Scheme. Area’ in re- 
spect of ground of any extent 
hear any town or suburb will 
almost certainly affect a num- 
ber of land proprietors; and, 
whether they be few or many, 
it is clearly essential that they 
should co-operate. Action by 
one proprietor, so long as no 
action is taken by his neigh- 
bour, is obviously a mere 
futility if the same swamp or 
ditch is covered by both proper- 
ties. It is suggested that if 
any local authority is satisfied 
that a prima facie case has 
been made out for a ‘ Scheme 
Area,’ a typed or printed memo- 
randum should be prepared to 
set forth the facts established 
by the Mosquito Survey; the 
detailed proposals relative to 
the scope and estimated cost 
of the Mosquito Control im 
the Scheme Area under con- 
templation ; and the suggested 
allocation of the cost between 
the proprietors. In many cases 
the local authority, in order to 
gain a ready response, would be 
well advised to offer to give, 
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free of cost, the services of its 
own staff for the supervision 
of the work, and to bear the 
entire cost of any office ex- 

s connected therewith. An 
officer should then be deputed 
to interview the proprietors. 
He would inform each pro- 
prietor that the local authority 
was satisfied that there was a 
prima facie case, and that, hav- 
ing prepared a constructive 
scheme for dealing with it, it 
desired to have the views of 
the proprietors concerned re- 
garding the merits of the scheme. 
Whilst the officer would refer 
to the duty imposed upon the 
local authority by the law, he 
would make it absolutely clear 
to each proprietor that his in- 
structions went no further than 
to ask for criticisms, and, if 
possible, to obtain a promise 
of support of the scheme, if it 
had the support of the. other 
proprietors. If the case were 
well and tactfully put, there 
would seem to be no reason 
why favourable replies should 
not be received. Possibly alter- 
ations to the scheme would be 
suggested by certain proprietors, 
ad would lead to an improved 
or modified scheme ; but, some- 
how or another, the probabilities 
Would seem to be in favour of 
something being done, with the 
practical certainty of the result 
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being not only advantageous to 
the proprietors and the local 
authority, but most beneficial 
to the -community affected by 
the ‘Scheme Area.’ In this 
article I have designedly laid 
stress upon the logical sequence 
of systematised action, leading 
up from the Mosquito Survey 
to the Mosquito Control, and 
thence to localised action in 
Scheme Areas. In doing so, I 
may have given the impression 
that it is inadvisable for an 
individual proprietor to take 
any action in respect of his 
own property until a long series 
of facts have been established. 
I would like to correct that 
impression. Any one who finds 
mosquitoes breeding near his 
house can be assured that he 
can add materially, and some- 
times immeasurably, to his com- 
fort by exterminating the breed- 
ing-grounds without worrying 
about @ mosquito survey of 
his neighbourhood. 

A municipal authority is in 
an entirely different position. 
It has to deal with a large area 
and many proprietors and in- 
terests. It must satisfy every 
one concerned that all the facts 
have been ascertained and 
studied. In any public scheme, 
therefore, a Mosquito Control 
must always be preceded by a 
Mosquito Survey. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


DEMOCRACY — AN EVER-WIDENING FRANCHISE —A COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION—HOW THE NEW SBLECTORATE WILL VOTE—DEAD- 
LOOK OR SOCIALIST MAJORITY ?— FATALISTS OR CYNICS 1— THE 
EXHIBITION OF DUTOH PICTURES AT BURLINGTON HOUSE — 
REMBRANDT AND VERMEER — A PORTRAIT OF HOLLAND — 


REMBRANDT’S UNIVERSALITY. 


YEAR by year that strange 
form of government known as 
democracy increases in worship 
as it diminishes in efficiency. 
In America, and in that which 
is left of the United Kingdom, 
it has ceased to be a form of 
government, and has become 
a religion or a superstition. 
It is spoken of in undertones 
and with bated breath. It 
transcends criticism. It must 
be accepted as the inevitable 
preliminary of political dis- 
cussion. When we were fight- 
ing for our lives against the 
domination of Germany, the 
United States pretended that 
it came, tardily enough, into 
the war to make the world 
safe for democracy, and we 
humbly echoed the foolish cry, 
though we should have known 
well that democracy, licentious 
and untrammelled, would never 
be safe for the world. Indeed 
we showed ourselves far rasher 
than the Americans, for we 
everywhere gave a practical 
impetus to our superstition, 
and unhappily lifted it beyond 
the region of words. We 
thought that because our House 
was ‘the mother of Parlia- 
ments "—a cheap and foolish 
phrase,— we should force it 
upon all our dependencies, 


which had no experience of its 
dangers, and made no demand 
for its pretended blessings. §o 
we began to believe, or to 
say we believed, that it was 
good in itself, that it alone of 
human institutions must not 
be judged by results. Whence 
it was argued that a State 
had better be ruined by democ- 
racy than be ignorant of the 
polling-booth. We compelled a 
reluctant India, which knew not 
the meaning of a vote, to adopt 
the system, which we might have 
seen was dying of excess in our 
own country,and thus we brought 
India to the verge of a bloody 
revolution. Then, lest Ceylon 
should escape the plague of 
‘ political freedom,’ we sent 
a commission thither, worthy of 
better things, to take to her 
simple healthy folk the dreaded 
infection. If we could not 
increase the pleasure which 
every prospect gave wus, We 
might still, by imposing upon 
the island an unknown mys 
terious strife, at least increase 
the vileness inherent in mad. 
It is a strange episode in the 
history of political madness, 
and we can only hope that our 
attempt to wreck the peace of 
Ceylon may meet with the 
failure it deserves. 


| 
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At home we have proved a 
simple faith in vast constitu- 
encies. If we have found man 
or woman without a vote, we 
have pressed it hurriedly upon 
him or her as though there was 
safety in mere numbers. Be- 
fore 1867 there were but a 
nillion voters in England; after 
1867 there were a poor two 
million. In 1928, without any- 
body asking or being asked, we 
added five millions of young 
women to the register. Why 
we did this was never ex- 
plained. It was not an act of 
justice, because voting is not 
aright, and B. is not entitled 
to drop a paper in a ballot-box 
merely because A. has already 
wrested the privilege from a 
foolish Parliament. But it ap- 
pears that the politician finds 
comfort in another million 
voters as the drunkard finds 
comfort in another barrel. 
And now, we believe, nobody 
can escape the polling-booth 
except peers of the realm, 
travelling tinkers, lunatics, and 
the ladies and gentlemen un- 
fortunately detained in His 
Majesty’s prisons. There is, 
therefore, not a large margin 
of further ‘reform,’ and our 
Ministers cannot indulge their 
passion of finding new voters 
unless they can bring into the 
political fold minors and the 
lower animals. 

As we have said, the motive of 
the reckless Tories, which added 
five millions of new names to 
our register—five times as many 
as the total number of those 
who voted in 1867—is obscure. 
They can hardly have believed 
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that the five million new-comers 
would vote for them out of 
gratitude. In these matters 
gratitude does not show itself. 
The Tories, who in' 1867 con- 
ferred what they doubtless 
thought a boon upon a fresh 
million of citizens, went un- 
rewarded. And the flappers, 
even if they remembered that 
they owed the boon of ‘freedom’ 
to the Tories, are not likely to 
repay a reckless indulgence 
with their votes. Again, if it 
be true that the end of demo- 
cracy is to discover and to ex- 
press the opinion of the country, 
does any one believe that we 
can learn that more easily from 
twenty millions of voters than 
from one million? Surely not. 
Every million that is added to 
the register does but blur the 
impression of what the people 
thinks, if it think at all. The 
odd man at the public-house 
door is still supreme at the 
polls. Indeed it may be said 
that with every addition to 
the sum of the voters we recede 
further from the principle of 
representation, and lose our- 
selves in what is no more and 
no less than a gamble. It 
matters not. Worship is still 
offered with an equal fervour 
to the clay idol, to which we 
sacrifice every day, without 
knowing why or wherefore we 
offer the sacrifice. Even in 
bowing the knee we refrain 
from judgment. Democracy is 
the one institution, devised by 
man and idolatrously wor- 
shipped by those who devised 
it, that we refuse to judge by 
its effect. 
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Even in the very moment of 
proclaiming democracy a force 
of nature, heaven-sent and irre- 
sistible, we might if we looked 
around us see it failing every- 
where to bring justice with it or 
good government. It can never 
assure us the sound and equal 
rule which it was invented to 
promote. Its common effects 
are corruption and bloodshed. 
In its least harmful guise it 
drives us to a deadlock. Has 
France profited by the per- 
nicious system? For sixty 
years she has enjoyed all the 
blessings of democracy, and 
has found the greatest difficulty 
in choosing a strong and settled 
government. Ministers have 
followed Ministers in a weary 
unending procession through 
her Chamber, and the changes 
that have been made have been 
changes of men, not of policies. 
The result has been to destroy 
the confidence which the ruled 
should have in their rulers. 
A class has been called into 
being of professional politicians, 
who think more of their own 
profit and ambition than of 
the good of their country, and 
no Prime Minister, in his search 
for colleagues, dares look beyond 
this tainted class in his choice. 
And so it has come to pass 
that no man, whatever his 
record may be, is disqualified in 
France from the delicate task 
of serving his country. MM. 
Caillaux and Malvy, for in- 
stance, were both condemned 
by the High Court of France 
as disloyal citizens, and while 
M. Caillaux held office but a 
brief year or two ago, M. 
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Malvy, amnestied by a. too 
indulgent Government, is appa- 
rently forgiven for all his sing, 
and is still the honoured col- 
league of M. Poincaré. Nor ig 
the dignity of France enhanced 
by the recent arrest of M. Klotz, 
once her Minister of Finance, 
and now charged with distribut- 
ing worthless cheques and with 
other financial dishonestieg, 
What matters it that ‘ political 
freedom ’ is the privilege of all 
Frenchmen if it does not help 
them to choose better men than 
these? Worse still: having 
chosen these men to govern 
them, the citizens of France 
can hardly be surprised if they 
are robbed by cunning finan- 
ciers, who take dishonest Minis- 
ters, the elect of the people, 
as an example. The scandal 
caused by the affaire of the 
‘Gazette du Franc ’—all scan- 
dals in France speedily grow 
into affaires—is but the nat- 
ural outcome of bad govern- 
ment. Already it has driven 
many small investors to suicide, 
who had not been robbed if 
the standard of morals, debased 
by the Ministers, had not proved 
a direct encouragement to fraud. 

There are those, no doubt, 
who will look with sorrow upon 
the fate of Jugo-Slavia, be- 
lieving that it is better for a 
people to be butchered under 
what is called a ‘free Govern- 
ment’ than to live happily 
and prosper with a king firmly 
seated on a throne. After the 
war, when Mr Wilson and Mr 
Lloyd George were imposing 
their ignorant will upon Europe, 
the two idealists, as super 
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stitious democrats, the two 
pedants, as wise men preferred 
to call them, decided, without 
knowing what the consequences 
would be, that Jugo-Slavia 
should accept the blessings of 
a constitution approved by 
themselves. The crime was 
the greater, because not only 
was Jugo-Slavia completely ig- 
norant of these blessings, but 
because her mixed population 
made harmony impossible. 
Truly the problem which the 
pedants set Jugo-Slavia to solve 
was insoluble. King Alexander 
had the misfortune to reign 
over men of different races 
and opposing faiths. Within 
his territory were Catholics, 
Mussulmans, and men and 
women of the orthodox Church. 
One group of a Western civilisa- 
tion clung to French or Italian 
culture; another group ac- 
cepted the culture and tradi- 
tion of Germany; a third 
looked to the East, Byzantine 
and Russian, for guidance. How 
could such a medley of faiths 
and sympathies combine to 
make a success of a parlia- 
mentary system imposed upon 
them by politicians who knew 
neither their needs nor their 
characters ? The consequences 
were disastrous. The bomb 
and the pistol soon took the 
place of the ballot-box; and 
those who fondly believed that 
the object of government was 
not to bring peace and concord 
to the people but to illustrate 
& false science, known as polit- 
ieal philosophy, were asked 
to witness the triumph of 
anarchy. The murder of M. 


. A Counter-Revolution. 
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Raditch proved clearly that 
union was impossible, and 
wisely and justly the people 
of a distracted country ap- 
pealed to their king for help. 
The country did not appeal 
in vain. King Alexander re- 
fused to sacrifice his people to 
a superstition. He addressed 
all his subjects, Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, directly and with- 
out an intermediary. He in- 
sists that he harbours no pre- 
judice against parliamentary 
government, but he recognises 
that his highest duty as king 
is to maintain the union of the 
people, and to safeguard the 
unity of the State. To attain 
these ends, he admits, is im- 
possible for him with the ex- 
isting constitution. Nor does 
he believe that salvation can 
come of fidelity to a system 
which has already claimed many 
victims. “To look for a 
remedy,” he says, “for the 
evil in a parliamentary change 
of government, as has been 
done hitherto, or in a fresh 
legislative election, would be 
to lose precious time in vain 
attempts such as have already 
wasted several years.” He 
therefore resolves and decides 
that the constitution of the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes is no longer in 
force, and declares the Cham- 
ber, elected on 28th June 1927, 
dissolved. In brief, he follows 
the illustrious Cromwell in 
ordering the bauble, the symbol 
of ‘free’ government, to be 
removed. The courage and 
the wisdom of the king are 
everywhere acclaimed, and the 
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words of M. Raditch, the mur- 
dered Minister—there are no 
longer constitution and laws, but 
only the King and the people— 
are amply justified. 

The counter - revolution of 
Belgrade is of good omen for 
Jugo-Slavia. It is also an 
encouragement for other na- 
tions oppressed by the violence 
and corruption of tyrannical 
Parliaments. There will, in 
truth, always remain a way 
out for the worst tyranny, the 
tyranny exercised by a Parlia- 
mentary majority unmoved 
by a love of the people, 
and refusing to hear the voice 
of patriotism. If ever we fall 
under the iron heel of Social- 
ism, we may know what to 
expect. An ‘intellectual’ of 
Labour, one Lord Olivier, lately 
made a full confession of his 
contempt for the Empire. “I 
am glad,” he said, “that the 
British Empire is being broken 
up and internationalised, be- 
cause I am not an Imperialist.” 
It was superfluous that this 
man, once Secretary for India, 
should tell us that he was not 
an Imperialist—that is evident. 
But if he is glad that “the 
British Empire is being broken 
up,” which indeed is untrue, 
he is plainly unfit to have a 
hand in the government of 
the country. No doubt it 
appears contemptible in his 
eyes that the dominions over- 
sea came gallantly to our aid 
when we were attacked by 
Germany, but there are few 
who have sunk to his pitiful 
level of parochialism and in- 
gratitude. Moreover, we may 
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be of good hope in the fu 
for King Alexander has shown 
us @ plain and simple way outif 
ever we are in danger of being 
dominated by those who, like 
Lord Olivier, aspire to govern 
what they wish only to destroy, 

Meanwhile there is a feeling 
of uneasiness in the minds of 
those Englishmen who do not 
hate their country and their 
Empire. Twice within the last 
ten years we have taken leaps 
in the dark. We have turned 
what once was the art of gov- 
ernment into a gamble. It 
was politics, not statesmanship, 
which persuaded us to enfran- 
chise millions of voters and en- 
gulf the country in uncertainty. 
Not even the most cunning of 
Tapers and Tadpoles can foresee 
the result of the General Elec- 
tion which must assuredly 
come upon us within the next 
six months. The most deeply 
experienced prophet speaks in 
vain. Hope rather than reason 
inspires the utterance of them 
all. Each one, looking with 
sanguine eyes into the future, 
is confident, in words, that his 
side will attract the votes and 
interests of the flapper. He 
might as well try to spot the 
winner of next year’s Derby. 
Some hopeful Conservatives are 
convinced that they will know 
how to attract the young 
women, who are not likely to 
have the smallest interest im 
politics. Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is persuaded that they 
will flock to his standard in 
their millions. It is idle to 
argue with mere wishes, which 
are passing thoughts, and all 
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that can be said now is that we 
shall know when the Election 
js over, and not before. 

Mr Baldwin, one of the be- 
getters of the uncertainty, ex- 

i not long since at 
Worcester what at the General 
Biection would disturb the 
happier situation at which trade 
and industry have arrived. We 
have every right to look for- 
ward to a calmer peace and a 
greater prosperity. The prob- 
lms of industry have been 
taken out of the hands of the 
politicians ; the two parties in 
industry have met together 
in frank and open discussion, 
and are finding that their in- 
terests are the same, and are 
made safest by mutual know- 
ledge and forbearance. If only 
things could remain as they 
are, all would be well. And 
now comes the General Elec- 
tion, with a wider franchise and 
avaster electorate. Statesman- 
ship would have suggested that 
ab so critical a time it were 
best to leave things alone. Mr 
Baldwin, to whom the latest 
‘reform’ Bill is due, saw the 
danger clearly enough, and yet 
threw caution to the winds. 
Even if we escape the peril which 
threatens us at the next Election, 
we cannot hope to avert it 
for long. The action of the 
Conservative Party in enfran- 
chising fresh millions is like a 
gambler’s throw, and a throw 
Which at last must go against 
it, The Prime Minister him- 
self is under no illusion. He 
bids us all remember that 
two dangers confront us at 
the General Election. We are 
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just turning a corner which 
will guide us to safety, and 
all the good that is within 
sight will be imperilled if the 
Election results in a deadlock 
which, in Mr Baldwin’s own 
words, “could only be solved 
by a minority government or 
by some form of coalition, 
which might cripple for useful 
service and for purposes of 
stability the government of 
the country.” That is one 
possibility. The other—a 
Socialist majority—will drive 
us straight to ruin. The dead- 
lock is inevitable at some time 
or other, until the Liberal 
Party is effaced, and we return 
to our old system of two 
opposing parties. The Socialist 
majority may be deferred for 
a while, but nothing will avert 
it for ever, and when it has 
once come upon us, only a 
national crisis will bring it to 
an end. “The danger which 
I see,” admits Mr Baldwin, 
‘is, lest under pressure from 
those behind, there may be 
some attempt to get nation- 
alistic control of banking and 
all that banking means, because 
I fear that in those circum- 
stances you might have such 
a shock to the credit of the 
country that at a time like 
this it might retard this long- 
hoped-for and long-expected 
improvement of trade, and 


throw it back possibly for as 
long as the improvement of 
trade was thrown back by the 
disastrous results of that un- 
happy year 1926.” 

Thus we know what lies 
ahead of us—a deadlock or a 
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ruined country. There is not 
much latitude of choice, for 
we cannot pretend to ourselves 
that now we have swamped 
the votes of the middle and 
upper classes there can be any 
sure hope in the future for the 
friends of law and justice. If 
ever the Conservatives came 
into power again after the next 
General Election, it would be a 
furtive and accidental success. 
Nor might we then plead in ex- 
cuse that the approaching peril 
was forced upon us. We went 
forth gaily to meet it, and put 
all the power of rule or misrule 
into the hands of one class, 
without check or safeguard, 
as though we were performing 
a virtuous action. Are we, 
then, fatalists or cynics? Do 
we accept the probability of 
ruin because we believe that 
ruin is preordained? Or do 
we face it cheerfully, even 
encouraging its advent, be- 
cause we think that nothing 
will ever matter much to any 
of us? We cannot say. What 
we can say is that for the sake 
of a word—democracy—or of 
a superstitution—popular gov- 
ernment—we are ready to 
throw away a great inheritance, 
and to delight that sinister 
peer, Lord Olivier, by breaking 
up a noble Empire. The only 
hope left us, as we have said, 
is that before the tyranny of a 
corrupt Parliament brings us to 
ruin, a counter-revolution, the 
last resource of an oppressed 
and enslaved people, may still 
be possible. 
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House of Dutch pictures brings 
us back to the simple truth 
that numbers are not omnipo- 
tent, and that nothing is 
achieved save by the natural 
superiority of genius. We know 
that in the seventeenth cep- 
tury there was in Holland 4 
marvellous efflorescence. The 
art of painting was carried to 
the highest point of splendour, 
and a noble array of master- 
pieces is left us to show the 
skill and taste which were for 
a hundred years the heritage 
of the Dutch. Many writer, 
such as Taine and those who 
follow him, would attribute the 
triumph of the Dutch painter 
to their environment, to the 
liberation of their country from 
the yoke of Spain, to the 
sudden revival of commerce, 
to all those irrelevant influences 
which have nothing to do with 
the fine arts. One distinguished 
critic, deeply tinged with 4 
love of democracy, who was 
loth to exclude from ‘the 
people’ all responsibility for 
the arts, asserted with con- 
fidence that painting and poetry 
are the mere products of eco- 
nomics, that the Dutch art 
of the seventeenth century was 
a by-product of Dutch com- 
mercialism. What he meant 
by this assertion is not clear. 
If all the merchants of Am- 
sterdam, exultant in their pros- 
perity, had met together with 
all their wealth in their pockets, 
they could not have affected 
the genius of Rembrandt, who, 
starved in the midst of plenty, 
and still loyal to his own art, 
working for himself alone and 
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peedless of others, was pursued 
by an irking bankruptcy. 

The people should by this 
time know its way to the polling 
pooth; it should be able to 
poord its votes for this or that 
demagogue, if perchance it can 
find 2 passage through the ever- 
increasing crowd of millions 
which throng about the ballot- 
poxes. It can neither discour- 
age or encourage the artist, 
who asks neither its praise nor 
its blame. The triumph of 
painting, which distinguished 
the Holland of the seventeenth 
century, was achieved by the 
men of genius who were born 
within the same happy period, 
at Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Delft, Haarlem, and other for- 
tunate cities. Why these men 
were born in the same country 
and at the same time we can- 
not explain. Genius is a way- 
ward bird, that alights when 
and where it will. It has noth- 
ing to do with the People. It 
isnot a branch of social science. 
It is answerable to no laws but 
its own. It is not affected by 
wiversal suffrage, and it is all- 
wconscious of the environ- 
ment which Taine thought om- 
nipotent. 

We know no more than that 
how and again in the world’s 
history this country or that 
has been visited by this wel- 
come stranger—which is genius. 
The spirit of Holland knew 
&@ rebirth rather later than 
the spirit of England suffered 
@ rebirth. In England that 
which is called the Elizabethan 
age expressed itself in poetry, 
especially in the poetic drama, 
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though, in truth, Elizabeth 
knew little about it, and did 
nothing—she could do nothing 
—to encourage it. The glory 
belongs to Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, to Spenser and Ben 
Jonson, and their fellows, and 
to them alone. And the skill 
and energy which quickened 
our poets quickened the painters 
of Holland, who looked about 
them and set upon their im- 
perishable canvases what they 
saw. Alone among the painters 
of Europe they were the ser- 
vants of their art. They did 
not, like the Italians, owe 
their first duty to the Church. 
They were Protestants, and free 
to think and observe as they 
would. Though they painted 
their churches with skill and 
elegance, they did not paint 
devotional canvases to adorn 
the walls of their churches. 
The painters of the golden 
age in Holland were as far 
from the Court as from the 
Church. It was upon honest 
burgesses, the sons of the 
middle class, that the genius of 
painting descended in Holland, 
as elsewhere. This is but the 
hazard of an age. And the 
result was, in the words of . 
Fromentin, that Dutch paint- 
ing, disengaged from Court and 
Church, could be and was 
nothing but a portrait of Hol- 
land. When you look at Dutch 
pictures at the Hague or Am- 
sterdam, and then go from the 
galleries into the street, you 
recognise at once the resem- 
blance of the painted canvas to 
the scenes and persons outside. 
The likeness: which existed in 





the seventeenth century is still 
apparent. The qualities which 
belong to the object represented 
and the object as it may yet 
be seen are the same. Order, 
decency, cleanliness—these are 
characteristic of Dutch life, 
Dutch architecture, Dutch men 
and women, as they were char- 
acteristic of them three hun- 
dred years ago. As you look 
round the walls of Burlington 
House you may recognise, if 
you are familiar with Holland, 
the portrait of men and places, 
of the manners of citizens, of 
streets, of the countryside, of 
the sea and the sky. And this 
gives to Dutch painting a 
uniform character. “If you 


put Rembrandt on one side” 
—again it is Fromentin who 
speaks—“ who is an exception 
in his own time as in all times, 


you will perceive one style and 
one method only in all the 
studies of Holland. The end 
is to imitate that which is, to 
express plainly simple, lively, 
and just sensations. This style 
has for its law to be sincere, for 
its obligation to be truthful.” 
Thus the effect of the exhibition 
at Burlington House is a kind 
of uniformity. All the painters 
of the great epoch keep within 
the familiar tradition of their art, 
and even some of the modern 
painters derive their style and 
their sentiment from the past. 
Matthijs Maris dwelt apart 
from the others in a fairyland of 
his own invention ; his brother 
Jacobus takes his place among 
and asks comparison with the 
great landscape painters of the 
seventeenth century. 
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To praise the intention of 
the exhibition and its carrying 
out would be superfluous. There 
never was, and there will never 
be again, so noble a collection 
of Dutch painters gathered to. 
gether. No country and no 
private collector has withheld 
his aid. We cannot be too 
grateful to the great galleries 
of Holland, the Rijksmuseum 
at Amsterdam, the Mauritshuis 
at the Hague, foremost among 
them, for the generosity and 
the courage which has per- 
suaded them to send their 
treasures across the sea. Not 
even in Holland itself are you 
given the opportunity of seeing 
80 goodly an array of master- 
pieces under one roof. And 
the Committee to which the 
arrangement and the hanging 
of the pictures were entrusted 
have faithfully and _ skilfully 
discharged their trust. One 
regret only, which is due to 
nobody’s fault, haunts us 28 
we emerge from Burlington 
and regain Piccadilly: the re- 
gret that we have been looking 
at the masterpieces of Dutch 
painting on an alien soil. When 
we leave the Rijksmuseum or 
the Mauritshuis, we carry an 
impression of what the galleries 
contain into the street with us. 
As Fromentin, already quoted, 
reminds us, it was the business 
of the Dutch masters to paint 
a portrait of Holland, and at 
Amsterdam or the Hague we 
can test the canvases within 
by the streets without, which 
sat for their portraits. And, a8 
we have said, the Holland of 
to-day has changed very little 
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from the Holland of the seven- 
jeenth century. The straight- 
ent canals, the prim and elegant 
houses, the delicate gables, the 
ion of the simpler handi- 
crafts which embellish life, the 
cleanliness, the ex- 
quisite flowers, still planted in 
lines, unfalteringly straight, the 
men and women, not always 
, eminent rather for 
character than for beauty, are 
the same in reality as upon 
canvas. The correspondence of 
the paintings with the objects 
painted, which is complete 
when we visit the galleries of 
Holland, is but a memory when 
we wander through the rooms 
of Burlington House, where the 
masterpieces are housed for 
some happy weeks. 

Holland, moreover, has had 
the wisdom and the good for- 
tune to choose for itself picture 
galleries admirably suited for 
their purposes. Now pictures 
were not painted to be hung 
together in galleries, where they 
seem rather caged than housed. 
The shadow of the prison-house 
too often lies upon them. They 
are happier which still adorn 
the great houses on whose 
walls they were first hung. 
But public galleries there are 
in England and in Holland 
Where masterpieces of the 
painter’s art seem at home, 
and may still be seen by the 
curious. The beauty of the 
Soane Museum is not as highly 
appreciated as it should be, 
and the Six Museum at. Amster- 
dam is now unfortunately no 
more. ‘There remain two pic- 
ture galleries in Holland which 
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possess an intimacy and an 
appropriateness which put the 
spectator into the right humour. 
The Frans Hals Museum at 
Haarlem is perfect of its kind. 
In its spacious rooms you seem 
to come upon the splendid 
groups painted by Hals in the 
joyousness of his youth and in 
the sobriety of his age almost by 
accident. You would be hardly 
surprised if you encountered 
there the great man himself 
in the flamboyancy of his youth, 
or in his saddened days, when 
the great almshouse, now his 
gallery, gave him a kindly 
harbourage. Again, are not 
the pictures of Rembrandt and 
Vermeer seen at their friendliest 
at the Mauritshuis at the Hague, 
@ prince’s house, which well 
befits the masterpieces which 
hang upon its walls? There 
is no incongruity here, no feel- 
ing that the pictures, pieces of 
living portraiture of places or 
of men and women, are speci- 
mens, numbered and docketed 
in a scholarly collection. 
Such museums as these increase 
the pleasure which the master- 
pieces of art give to those who 
behold them. Of a different 
kind is the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam, a vast and stately 
dungeon whose Gothic singu- 
larity breaks or excludes the 
light, which is a gallery’s first 
necessity, and where you grope 
after the great works of 
Rembrandt in a dim wun- 
certainty. 

At Burlington House, how- 
ever, the pictures are. well 
placed and easily seen, and 
what a collection is put before 
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you, the spoils of Europe and 
America! Admirable as are 
the works of Ter Borch and 
de Hooch, of Ruysdael and 
Cuyp and Hobbema, of Metsu 
and Jan Steen, the glories of 
the exhibition are Rembrandt 
and Vermeer of Delft. Had 
the exhibition been held fifty 
years ago, we should have 
heard little enough about Ver- 
meer, who lived neglected, and 
was forgotten as soon as he was 
dead. His pictures were com- 
monly ascribed to others, and the 
fame which should have been 
his carelessly distributed. So 
low had he sunk in knowledge 
or esteem, that the ‘ Portrait 
of a Young Girl,’ now one of 
the treasures of the Mauritshuis, 
which we are permitted to see 
at Burlington House, was sold 
at the Hague in the second half 
of the nineteenth century for 
two and a half florins. It will 
always be a puzzle of criticism 
how this little masterpiece of 
grace and charm should have 
completely escaped notice, and 
how the painter who fashioned 
it should have sunk into ob- 
livion. After all, the now 
famous view of Delft was al- 
ways at the Mauritshuis to 
delight us, and it is difficult 
to understand how its author 
remained so long but a name. 
When Fromentin wrote his 
‘Maitres d’Autrefois,’ Vermeer 
was still mysterious, and Fro- 
mentin makes but a single and 
@ passing reference of him. But 
to-day he has been brought back 
to us. Zeal and industry have 
recognised some forty of his 
canvases, and Burlington House 
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has now upon its wall ten ex. 
amples, one-fourth of his works, 
as they are now acknowledged 
by the world. 

It may be that in the admira- 
tion of Vermeer there is some- 
thing of the curiosity which 
clings about the newly dis- 
covered; it may be that the 
admiration has been carried too 
far. For still Rembrandt re- 
mains the king of them all, his 
sovereignty is unchallenged, 
He is at once the glory and the 
enigma of Dutch painting, as 
Shakespeare is the glory and 
the enigma of English drama. 
The exhibition at Burlington 
House, though it contains none 
of Rembrandt’s greatest master- 
pieces, bears witness to his 
supremacy. The pictures by 
him which hang upon the walls 
fall not far short of sixty. And 
the dominant impression which 
they make upon the spectator 
is an impression of universality. 
He is universal as Shakespeare 
is universal. There is nothing 
that he did not attempt, and 
all that he attempted he 
achieved. What a vast mass of 
marvellous work lies between the 
failure of ‘ Lesson in Anatomy’ 
of 1632 and the assured splen- 
dour of ‘ The Syndics,’ his final 
triumph, of 1668! And how 
happy is the man who brings 
his life to a close with his 
noblest work! His variety 
has never been surpassed. He 
was a master of the etching 
needle as he was the master 
of paint. Fromentin says that 
twenty of his etchings are 
enough to reveal him, to show 
us all the painter that he 
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was, and better still, to ex- 
plain him. He produced his 
magnificent effects with the 
simplest means. Black, white, 
and grey were enough for 
him to achieve the greatest 
of his portraits. And then he 
would suffuse his dimly mys- 
terious canvases with gold. 
Above all, he was the painter 
of light. As Fromentin says, 
his whole career was obsessed 
by this objective—to paint only 
by the aid of light, to draw only 
by the aid of light. His lust 
of work was unquenchable. 
Neither grief nor misery checked 
the energy of his production. 
When his Saskia died, he went 
on with his work; when ruin 
overtook him, and he was 
forced by bankruptcy to give 
up his cherished collections, his 
boasted treasures, he found 
another studio, and without 
a word of complaint went on 
with his work elsewhere. He 
gave to misfortune the reply 
of a brave man: the ‘ Portrait 
of Six’ and ‘The Syndics.’ 
History does not record a 
career more sternly single- 
minded or more courageous. 
We know more of his every- 
day life, perhaps, than we 
know of Shakespeare’s. We are 
told that he was a tireless col- 
lector, that he loved to sur- 
round himself with costly bric- 
a-brac, with pieces of sculp- 
ture, with the paintings of 
other artists, with rare en- 
gtavings, with swords and 
armour, with Eastern carpets. 
Upon these and other frip- 
peries, which became part of 
his life, he spent his money 
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carelessly, and was so little 
avaricious, as he has been 
called, that he ruined himself 
by his extravagance. If we 
ask what manner of man he 
was in mind and character, 
we get no answer. He is as 
severely withdrawn into him- 
self as was Shakespeare. As 
Shakespeare also, he was in 
his own time but little known. 
He ‘walked on earth un- 
guessed at.’ He was not familiar 
with the great men of his time. 
He was protected by the gener- 
osity of no rich patrons. 
Though Vondel the poet was of 
his acquaintance, the writers of 
his time and country did not 
acclaim him. They sung the 
praises of other painters, and 
were silent about Rembrandt, 
the most illustrious of them 
all. And now at last Fame, 
after her wont, has taken a 
complete revenge. 

Fromentin, who has con- 
sidered him most deeply and 
with the finest intelligence, en- 
dows him with all the homelier 
virtues, and finds him a man 
apart, a dreamer, perhaps a 
little taciturn, in spite of the 
face that we find in the many 
portraits which he painted of 
himself. In character he was 
angular and somewhat rough, 
not easy to contradict, still 
less easy to convince. He 
found it, we imagine, simpler 
to win respect than to inspire 
affection. He was something 
of a riddle, even in his work. 
He painted, he drew, he en- 
graved as did none else. It 
was perhaps for this reason, as 
well as for his independence of 





spirit, that he was but little 
courted. He was not of 
those whom wandering painters 
paid homage to when they 
visited Holland. Rubens came 
to the Hague in 1636, four 
years after the ‘Lesson in 
Anatomy ’ was painted, and saw 
all the famous painters except 
Rembrandt, who was the best 
worth seeing of them all. But 
Rembrandt obviously was not 
of those who wanted a place 
in the sun: he was content to 
be himself and by himself. 
It is partly for the secrecy in 
which he enwrapt himself, partly 
on account of the legend of 
his strange collection of savage 
arms and of stuffed beasts, 
that Fromentin envisages him 
as an alchemist, and his contem- 
poraries thought that the magic 
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of his work came from afar. §o 
his admirers have wondered, 
as Shakespeare’s admirers have 
wondered, whether he was a 
learned man or a philosopher. 
Without reason, because it is 
inapposite, and because there is 
no clear evidence either way. It 
is said that when his treasures 
were sold he had many engray- 
ings and no books, which proves 
little. It is true that when he 
sought titles for his fantasies, 
he went no further for them than 
tothe Bible. These things again 
matter not. What does matter 
is that he was the greatest 
painter whom his country, rich 
in great painters, has ever 
produced, and if he who doubts 
this plain truth will visit Bur- 
lington House, he will have his 
doubts instantly resolved. 
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